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STEINWAY & SONS 


TRIUMPHANT 


AT THE 


UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION 


Paris, 1867. 








STEINWAY & SONS 


HAVE BEEN AWARDE pfrue 


First Orand Gold Medal, 


For American Pianos in all three Styles Exhibited, viz.. Grand, Square, and Upright ; this 
Medal being DISTINCTLY CLASSIFIED FIRST IN ORDER OF MERIT, and 
placed at the head of the List of all Exhibitors, in proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and Members of the International Jury of Musical 
Instruments (Class X.) is subjoined 





I certify that the First Gotp MeEpat for American Pianos has been unanimously 
awarded to Messrs. STEINWAY by the Jury of the International Exhibition. First on the 
List in Class 

*“MILINET, 7 lent of International Jury. 
GEORGES KASTNER 


AMBROISE THOMAS? / Vembers of the 
Ep. HANsiicn, Int al Jury.” 
F. E, Gevaert, \ 
1. ScHEIDMEYER 
This unanimous decision of the International Class Jury, incd/orsed by the Supreme Group 
Jury, and «firmed by the Imperial Commission, being ie final verdict of the only tribunal 


determining the rank of awards at the exposition, places 7'he Steinway Pianos at the head 
of all others, in competition with over Four Hundred Pianos entered by the most cele 
brated European and American manfacturers 














NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


DEVLIN & CO.., 


Clothing Ayouses, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF GRAND STREET, 


and 
AND 


BROADWAY, CORNER OF WARREN STREET, 
NEW-YORK, 


the Business as Represented in th 


Custom and Ready-Made Departments 


MEN’S, BOYS’, AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


SHIRTS 


Of the Celebrated American Yoke Pattern, 


WITH 


Genttemen’s Furnishing Goods 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Mm GETTING UP IN THE BEST M NER AND BY REGULATION ALL KINDS 0 
Military, Naval, Clerical, Livery, 


Diplomatic and Court Dressee. 


DEVLIN & CO. 
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- APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS, _ 


PUBLISHED BY 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 


No. 137 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


Mitchell’s New School Geogra- 
phies. 

Mritcne i's Frrst Lessons tn Grocrarny. 
For young children, Designed as an intro- 
duction tothe Author's Primary Geogra- 
phy. With maps and engravings 

Mircwe y's New Primary Geoerapuy. Il- 
lustrated by Twenty Colored Maps. One 
Hundred Engravings. Designed as an intro- 
duction to the New Intermediate Geogra- 
phy 

Mircne..t’s New INTERMEDIATE GroGRra- 
puy. For the use of Schools and Acade- 
mies. Illustrated by Twenty-three Copper- 
Plate Maps, and numerous Engravings 

Mitcuei.’s New Scuoot GeouRaPuy AND 
Arias. A System of Modern Geography— 
Physical, Political, and Descriptive ; accom- 
yanied by anew Atlas of Forty-four Copper- 
Pate Maps, and illustrated by Two Hun- 
dred Engravings. 

M:rcnets.’s New Parysicat Groorapny, 
with Thirteen Copper-Plate Maps, and One 
Hundred and Fifty Engravings. By John 
Brocklesby, A.M., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Trinity College. 

Mrrcene ty’s New Outirxe Maps. A series 
of Seven Maps, handsomely colored and 
mounted, in size 24 by 28 inches, except the 
Map of the United States, which is 28 by 48 
inches. They clearly and fully represent, 
at a glance, the Political Boundaries, Moun- 
taig-Systems, River Courses, Plateaus, 
Plains, and Deserts of the Earth. 

Mitcue y's New ANCIENT Geoorapny. An 
entirely new work, elegantly illustrated. 


Goodrich’s Series of School Histo- 


ries. 

ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 

Goopricu’s PictorntaL History or THE 
UNITED STATES 
the United States, with notices of other 
portions of America. By 8S. G. Goodrich, 
author of “ Peter Parley’s Tales.” 

Goopricn’s AMERICAN CHILD’s PICTORIAL 
History or THe Unirep Srates. An in 
troduction of the author's * Pictorial Histo- 
ry of the United States.” 

Goopricu’s PicrortaL, Hretory or Ene- 
LAND. A Pictorial History of England 
By 8. G. Goodrich 

Goopricn’s Prerortat History or Rome 
A Pictorial History of Rome, with sketches 
of the History of Modern Italy 

Goopricn’s PicrortaL History or Greece 
A Pictorial History of Greece, Ancient and 
Modern 

Gooprica’s Pictortar History or France 
A Pictorial History of France. Revised 
and improved edition, brought down to the 
present time, 

Goopricu’s Partgee’s Common-Scnoor His- 
TORY oF THE WorLp. A Pictorial History 
of the World, Ancient and Modern. By S 
G. Goodrich, author of * Pictorial History 
of the United States,” ete 


A Pictorial History of 


Goopricn's PicrortaL NatcraL History 
Elegantly illustrated with more than Two 
Hundred Engravings. 


Brnenam’s Latrn Grammar. A Grammar 
of the Latin Language. For the use of 
Schools. With exercises and vocabularies. 
By William Bingham, A M., Superintendent 
of the Bingham School. 

Bincuam’s Enciisn Grammar. A Grammar 
of the English Language. For the use of 
Schools and Academies. With copious 
parsing sentences. By William Bingham, 


Corpree’s ELEMENTs or Logic. Designed as 
a Manual of Instruction. By Henry Cop- 
pee, LL.D., President of Lehigh Univer- 
sity 

Corpee’s ELeMENTs OF Ruetoric. Designed 
as a Manual of Instruction. 

Corpre’s Acapemic Speaker. Containing a 
large number of new and appropriate Pieces 
for Prose Declamation, Poetical Recitation, 
and Dramatic Reading, carefully selected 
from the best authors, American, English, 
and Continental 

Firemine & Tipprns’ Frencn Dictionary 
An entirely new and complete French and 
English and English and French Dictiona- 
ry, adapted to the present state of the two 
Languages, 1,400 pages, royal Svo. fine 
sheep 

Fiemine & Tipprns’ Frencn Dictionary, 
Abridged. One vol. 12mo., 724 pages. 

Hart's Enetisn Grammar. A Grammar of 
* om Language. By John 8. Hart, 
4L.D. 

Hart's Constitution oF THE UNITED 
States. A brief Exposition of the Consyi- 
tution of the United States, in the form of 
Questions and Answers 

Hows’ Primary Lapies’ Reaper. A choice 
and varied collection of Prose and Poetry, 
adapted to the capacity of Young Children. 
By John W. 8. Hows, Professor of Elocu- 
tion 

Hows’ Junior Lapres’ Reaniir. 

Hows’ Lapres’ REaAvER 

Ilows’ Lapres’ Book or Reaptne anv Re 
CITATIONS 

Smira's ENciish GRAMMAR, English Gram- 
mar of the Productive System. By Roswell 
C. Smith 

ScHo._ar’s ComPANION. Containing Exercis- 
es in Orthography, Derivation, and Classi- 
fication of English Words. New Revised 
Edition. By Rufus W. Bailey 

StrockuarRptT’s Cuemistry. The Principles 
of Chemistry, illustrated by simple experi- 
ment. By Dr. Julius Adolph Stockhardt, 
Professor of the Royal Academy of Agricul- 
ture at Tharand. Translated by Professor 
C.H. Pierce, of Harvard College. 

TENNEY's GEoLoey. Geology for Teachers, 
Classes, and Private Students $y San- 
born Tenney, A. M., Professor of Natural 
History in Vassar Female College. Illus- 
trated with Two Hundred Engravings. 


Teachers and Boards of Education are respectfully invited to address the Publishers, as 
above, for further information regarding these Books, all of which are eminently suitable 


for the School-room. 
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University of the City of NewYork 


ome 


THE EXERCISES WILL BE RESUMED AS FOLLOWS: 


In the School of Art, 
September 4. 


Preparatory School, 
September 11. 
In the Department of Science and 
Letters 
AND 
School of Civil Engineering, 
September 20. 
The School of Law, 


October 2. 
The School of Analytical and 
Practical Chemistry 
AND THE 


School of Medicine, 
October 17. 


<> o—____——_- 


Examinations for admission to the Department of Science and Letters will take 
place in the Council Room on TUESDAY, September 19th, at half past nine a.m. 


For Circulars, inquire at the University, Washington Square. 


ISAAC FERRIS, Chancellor. 


December, 1868. 
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B. L. SOLOMON & SONS, 


657 and G59 BROADWAY. 


HOUSE DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


Parlor, Bedroom, and 
Library Furniture, 
Curtain Materials, 
Window Shades, and 


Table ard Bed Linen. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO OUR 
“PAPER TIANGING” DEPARTMENT. 


Orders for House Painting and Frescoing 


Attended to promptly, and all work done by Perfect Artists 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS,) 


NEW-YORK CITY. 


This Institution, incorporated and empowered to confer Degrees by the Regents 
of the University of the State of New-York, offers many advantages to further the 
moral, intelleetual, and physical development of students. The situation of the 
College is not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by that of any similar 
institution in the country. It occupies an elevated position on the east bank of t) 


Hudson, about eight miles from the City Hall. 


TERMS. 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per Session of ten months,....$300 
Entrance Fee, 10 
Graduation Fee, cae ae 


Vacation at College, 40 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in the study of Chemistry 
ind Natural Philosophy, charged extra. School-books at current prices 

No student received for a shorter pe riod than one term of five months. No d& 
ductions made when withdrawn during the term. The pocket-money of the student 


is deposited with the treasurer, 


Fayment of half session of five months in advance. 


The sessions commence on the first Monday in September, and end about the 3d 
of July. 
A public examination of the students is held at the end of the session, and gentle 


men are invited to examine them then, and also during the class-hours of term-tim« 


*.* For Particulars see Catalogue. 


PHYSICIAN’S FEE 
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ST. BONAVENTURE’S COLLEGE, 


ALLEGANY, CATTARAUGUS CO., 





NEW-YORK, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 


FRANCISCAN FATHERS. 





+> 


This Institution is situated near the Allegany River, within half a mileof the Alle- 
gany Station, and three miles of Olean, on the New-York and Erie Railroad, and is 
one of the most healthy localities in the country ; sickness being of rare occurrence. 


JHE PCHOLASTIC YEAR 


Is from the beginning of September to the end of June. 


THE fouRsE OF pTupy 


Is Ecclesiastical, Classical, Scientific, and Commercial, embracing Reading, Writing, 
Geography, English Grammar, Rhetoric, History, Arithmetic, Book- 
keeping, Algebra, Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, 

Latin, Greek, Italian, German, and French, Dogmatic 
and Moral Theology, Canon Law, Scripture 
and Ecclesiastical History, 


TERMS: 
Board, Tuition, Washing, and Mending Linen, (per annum,) to 


be paid half-yearly in advance 

Modern Languages form an Extra Charge of 

Instrumental Music at Professor's charge. 

Books, Stationery, etc., at the usual rates. 

Bed and Bedding ‘o not form an extra charge. 

Vacation when spent in the College... 30 00 

Each Student should be provided with a sufficient number of Suits, Toilet Ar- 
ticles, ete.; 


QUALIFICATION. 


No student will be received unless provided with a recommendation from bis 
Bishop, Pastor, or the Superior of the Institution in which he last studied. 
For further particulars apply to the Very Rev. President. 
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COLLEGE 


OF THE 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS, 


St. Louis, Mo., 1868. 


Tus Literary Institution possesses all the advantages of an agreeable and healthy location, 
easy of access, being situated on a rising ground, a little southwest of the Pacific Railroad ter- 
minus in the city of &t. Louis, Missouri. It was founded in 1851, by the Brothers of the Chris- 
tain Schools, incorporated in 1855 by the State Legislature, and empowered to confer degrees and 
academical honors. However favorable the auspices under which it commenced its literary career, its 
progress since has surpassed all anticipation. Growing equally in public confidence and in the num- 
ber of students, it has gone on extending its reputation. Repeated additions have been made to 
the original buildings. The number of Students received within the last year amounted to more 
than 600, and many applicants were refused admission for want of room. 

‘very possible attention is paid to whatever can contribute to the health and happiness of its 
inmates—ventilation, cleanliness, spacious halls, dormitories, refectory, recreation halls for cold 
or damp weather, etc., etc 
we The various arts and sciences usually tanght in colleges find here an appropriate place in a 
system of education established by experience, conducted on the most approved plan, and with a 
devotedness commensurate with the greatness of the work engagedin. By reason of the great 
number of classes, a thorough gradation for all capacities and acquirements has been attained, 
and the frequent examinations and promotions beget emulation, the soul of advancement, making 
labor a pleasure, and success certainty. 

The course of instruction pursued in the Academy is divided into three departments: the 
primary, the intermediate, and the collegiate. There is, beside, an exclusively commercial ¢ 
offering rare advantages to young gentlemen who intend to make business their profess 
divided into three classes, in which the chief place is given to instruction in Book-keey 
metic, Geography, and History, Business Forms and Correspondence, Epistolary Com 
Penmanship, et with Lectures on Commercial Law, Political Economy, etc. 
obtained in the Commercial Department by such as merit that distinction, 

The session commences on the last Monday in August, and ends about the 3d of July, with an 
annual public examination and distribution of premiums, and the conferring of degrees and 
academical honors 

On the completion of the course the degree of A.B. is conferred upon such students as, on ex 
amination are found worthy of that distinction. The degree of A.M. can be obtained by graduates 
in the first degree after two years devoted to some scientific or literary pursuit, their moral char- 
acter remaining unexceptionable 

he government is a union of mildness and firmness, energy, and kindness, a blending of 
paternal solicitude with fraternal sympathy; the results of which are contentment, good order 
and happiness. The morals and general deportment of the students are constantly watched over ; 
Brothers preside at their recreations, and their comfort and personal habits receive every attention. 





TERMS. 


Entrance Fee - — 

Board and Tuition, per session 

Washing ‘ 

Physician's Fee 

For Half-Boarders 

For Day Scholars 

In the Senior Class ... ets neers aailwiate : 
Vacation at the Institution........ oeeeese eves 40 00 


Music, Drawing, and the_use of apparatus in the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 
form extra charges. 


N.B.—Payments semi-annually and invariably In advance. 
No deduction for absence, except in case of protracted fllness or dismissal. 


*,* No extra charges for the study of the German, French, and Spanish languages 
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ROYAL CRYSTAL PALACE 


FAMILY HOTEL, 


Sydenham, near London. 


entirely redecorated and greatly et 


and improved In all the arrangements especial regard has be 


» comfort of the visitor The rooms, which have been arranged 


iites, with all the requisites of a private house, are capable of accommo 
iting families whose establishments may demand an extensive or limited 
' 


range of apartments. The Hotel is situated within five minutes’ walk of th 


Railway Station, (Crystal Palace,) and is divided from the Crystal Palace by 


the high-road only. Immediate access is thus obtained to the Palace, and 
th the West End and City are within fifteen minutes’ ride. The garden is 


rfectly secluded, and commands uninterrupted views of some of the love 


st scenery in England. An elegant Coffee-room for Gentlemen, fitted wit] 


ry comfort and supplied with every luxury. Cuisine and wines of first 


rate q iality. 
The Lawn Rooms may be engaged for Private Dinner-parties by giving 


the Manager one or two days’ notice ; and during the Summer months a liber 
Table d’H6te will be provided daily, at 2 P. M., at 3s. 6d. each, and at 6.30 


with Dessert, at 6s. each, attendance included. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN SPOKEN. 
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LAW SCHOOL 


This School has now Turee Terms a Year. The First commences on the 
First Tvespay of September, the Seconp on the Last Tugespay of November, and 
the Tuirp on the First Tuespay of March, each term continuing twelve weeks. 

Three successive terms constitute the entire course, and entitle the student to be 
come a candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. Each term is ind pende nt 
and com] lete as to the instruction embraced in it, The method of teaching is by 
lecture, examination, and practice in the Moot-Courts. Two lectures are given each 
day, except Saturdays, and two Moot-Courts held each week, at which causes are 
first argued by the previously appointed disputants, then discussed and decided by 
the class, followed by the views of the presiding Professor. The law is taught both 
as a Science and an Art 

The immense Law Library of the State is open to the students, under proper 
reculations, and all the Terms of the S preme Court and the Court of A} Pp is, the 
highest Courts of this State, are held in the City of Albany. 

The Fee for a single term is $40; for two terms, $70; and for three, $100, each 
payable in advance. The Professors, and leading topics upon which they lecture 
are the following: 


IIox. Ina Harris, LL.D., Practice, Pleadings, Evidence. 


Hox. Amasa J. Parker, LL.D., Real Estate, Criminal Law, Personal Rights 
Ilion. REUBEN H. WALWORTH, LL.D., 
>i Sic le nt. 


Ortanpo Meraps, LL.D., 


Secretary. 
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LORD & TAYLOR. 





Nos. 461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 


AND 


255, 257, 259 & 261 Grand Street, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR NEW AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


fashionable 


DRY GOODS 


Spring and Summer, 


RICH SILKS, NOVELTIES IN DRESS GOODS, 
SHAWLS, MANTILLAS, SACQUES, Ete. 


Laces, Embroideries, Linens, etc. 


@pholsterp & House- Furnishing Goods 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION; 


GRAND STREET STORE ONLY, 
Carpetings, Oil Cloths, Mattings, Rugs, 


etc., etc. 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


BELOW USUAL PRICES. 


N.B.—On or before May ist, the business at present carried on at Nos. 47 and 49 Catharine 
Street, will be REMOVED to our other Stores. Meanwhile the stock there 
will be Closed out at a Sacrifice to save the trouble of Removal. 
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UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, 


St. Joseph Co., Ind. 
_ — a ae ——————= 
This Institution, incorporated in 1844, enlarged in 1866, and fitted up with all 
the modern improvements, affords accommodation to five hundred students. Situat- 


ed near the M.S. & N. LR. R., it is of easy access from all parts of the United 


States. 


Matriculation Fee, 


Board, BM and Bedding, and Tuition (Latin and Greek included) ; Washing 


and Mending of Linen; Doctor’s Fees and Medicine, and attendance in 
sickness, per Session of five months,.........cccccccccccccccccsecs 150 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Hebrew, each 
Instrumental Music, 
Use of Piano 
Use of Violin, 
Drawing, 
Use of Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus,...........e00eeeeeeeees 
Graduation Fee, 


Students who spend their Summer Vacation at the College are charged 


PAYMBNTS TO BE MADE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


——_ eee ——__—_—_ 


Class Books, Stationery, etc., furnished at current prices. 
The first Session begins on the first Tuesday of September; the second on the 


first of February. 


For further particulars, address 


REV. W. CORBY, C.S.C., 


President. 
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BENEDICT BROTHERS 


Keepers of the City Time. 


*ee 


WATCHES. 


691 Broadway, Sens Ath Street, New-York, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Jewelry, 
and Solid “Sterling” Silver Ware. 


eee 


OUR GOLD CHAIN s 
Is of the Best Quality, and we sell at the LOWEST PRICE, quality considered. 


Every article of Si.ver Ware has Benepict Brotruers stamped upon it, and is guaranteed 
to be equal to English manufacture. 














— eee — 

Vot only of the - — but the 
celebrated AM. { r ’ FINEST of 
“WALTHAM { f Ruropean 
WATCH CO." ~é Manujacture 


Watches for Timing Horses. Watches that Wind and Set without a Key. 
The Celebrated NARDIN WATCH. 


o- 
. * . . * s , 
Price List of Benedicts’ Time Watches. 
GOLD SILVER 

5 iS KARAT.) (¢ IN 
24. Hunting Case, * Ovington Benedict’ Lever Movement, Chronometer 

Balance, e extra Jeweled ‘ $90 $30 
25. Hunting Case, ** San WW. Benedict” Lever Movement, Adjusted 

( hronometer Balance extra Jeweled . 105 45 
26. Hunting Case, Nickel Movement, extra Jeweled 125 65 
27. Same as No. 26, but with Chronometer Balance , 150 5 
28. Same as No. 27, but Winds and Sets Without a Ke y 175 105 
2. Same as No 2s. Adjusted to Heat or Cold 20 180 


And a Watch made especially for us, in Europe, whic . L as the name of 


; ict Brothers upon it —a Perfect Time-Keeper. as 
N B In the Benedict’ Time Watches an effort is made to combine Du lity with the 
qrea racy of Times -keeping, without sacrificing elegance in general appearance, by the 
use of select material, and applic ation of the most approved principles in their construction. 
and we confidently recommend them to those who believe the truest economy to be that 
outlay which secures the greatest ultimate satisfaction 


Very Special Attention4s given to Repairing and Cleaning Watches. 


Note.—We have reduced the price of the American “ Waltham” Wat 
Price of the Company 


Should you desire anything in our line, we will answer any inquiries by letter, 
giving description, price, etc 


All Watches from our House are in Solid Gold or Coin Silver Cases only. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


h below the List 


691 Broadway, New-York. 
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MR. VAN NORMAN'S 


F.NGLISH AND FRENCH 


Family and Day School for Young Ladies, 


5 West Tuirty-ricgutu Street, 


TWO DOORS FROM FIFTH AVENTL, NE IV- y¢ IRA. 











The School Year extends from the fourth Thursday in September to the third Wedne 
lay in c I best facilities are affo for juis of t M I 
nd M The French lang s spoken In t Reference ( y 
g centlemen, whose daughters have been ed ed in the School 
Mr. JOHN F. BUTTERWORTH, New-¥ Rev. CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D., New-3 
Mr. GEORGE F. CLARK C. R. DISOSWAY, | 
Mr. EFFINGHAM COCK, EDWIN F. HATFIELD, D.D., 
Capt. JOSEPH J. COMSTOCK, I HENRY J. RAYMOND 
Mr. JOHN B. DICKINSON, | EL STEVENS. LLI 
Rev. CYRUS D. FOSS M JAMES BEATTY, 
Rev. R. 8. FOSTER, D.D JOUN M. STEVENSON, I 

Rev. GEO. 8. HARE, D.D., SIDNEY HUBBELL, | t, 1 
Mr. CHARLES G. HARMER M AARON HEALY, I N. ¥ 
Mr. CHARLES G. JUDSON, ( A.D. HOPE, § N. J 
M WILLIAM LECONEY, ( » P. NELSON, I . N. ¥ 
DWARD VANDERPOEL, M.D ( ARLES H, QUINLAN, M.D. 1 i 
M ABRAHAM H. CARDOZA, I 
Prof. HARVEY B. LAN! M gE. V. ROBBINS, ¢ 
Mr, THEODORE MeNAMEE, M AUGUSTUS I FIELD, Wal 
Mr. SAMUEL PERRY, N. } 

ALFRED & PURDY, M.D M EDWARD ¥, STEWART, Faston, Pa 
© C, SCWHLARZWAELI Mr. OSCAR F. AV Z, 
Mr. BENJAMIN J. BRADI I N. ¥ l JAMES HISLOP, > ] N 
M LEV H. BRIGHAM ' ) } MAS W. CHA l 
WILLIAM BURKITT, M.D., I ( NGTON LI r. « 
i F. R, CLARK, D.D., ¢ ‘ OHN MeCLINTOCI LL.D 
I B. W. DWIGHT, LL.D., « ‘. ¥ N. J 
Mr. H. H. HATHORN,§ is N. i Mr. HENRY MILLER, § ( 

Mr. C. C. NORTH, § s N. ¥ I JOUN F, MEssiCK, DD, & 

J MONCRIEF, » Y N. J 

R W G. T. SHEDD, D.D., N Yor I JOEL PARKER, D.D., > B. 2 
Rev. J. RALSTON SMITH, D.D., N \ Rey. ASA D. SMITH, D.D. I t D 
Rey. JOHN GRAEF BARTON, I th Col 

( {N \ I bis THOMSON, D.D., ¢ 

( CLINTON B, FISK, §t. I M i MOSES MACDONALD, Portland, M 

*.* For full information, see Circular; for which address as above 


REV. D.C. VAN NORMAN, LL.D., 


Princip 
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SEMINARY 


OF 


OUR LADY OF ANGELS, 


Suspension Bridge, Niagara Co., N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE 


PRIESTS OF THE CONCRECATION OF THE MISSION. 


— oe -—— 


This institution, situated about two miles from Niagara City, or Suspension Bridge, and four 
miles from the Falls of Niagara, overlooks the famous Niagara River, and commands an extensive 
view of its sublime and varied scenery. With grandeur and beauty of location, it also enjoys the 
great advantage of salubrity of climate. The Seminary possesses a large farm, a considerable por 
tion of which is allotted to the Students for recreation grounds, 

By an Act of the Legislature, passed 20th of April, 1863, it was chartered with powers to confer 


degrees 


THE COURSE OF STUDIES 
Pursued by the Seminary is Ecclesiastical, Classical, Scientific, and Commercial, embracing the 
following: 
GRADUATING DEPARTMENT. 

Spelling and Defining; Reading, Writing, Geography, Use of Globes, English Grammar, Rhe 
toric, Composition, History, and Declamation; Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Algebra, Geometry, 
Conic Sections, Trigonometry, Surveying, Analytical Geometry, Calculus, Natural Philosophy, As 
tronomy, Chemistry, and Moral Philosophy; Latin, Greek, German, and French; the two latter 
optional. 

THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Dogmatic and Moral Theology, Hermeneutics, Canon Law, Scripture, Sacred Rhetoric, and 
Ecclesiastical History. 
TERMS. 
Board, Tuition, Washing, and Mending of things washed $250 00 
Bedding, If furnished by the Institution..... , seien 12 00 
Vacation, when spent at the Seminary....... — 40 0 
Piano, and use of instrument, per annum.,.... .. - --- OO 
Organ os ovecsesesens eT TTT Ty ° 60 00 
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ART. I.—1. Di mJeEnNes Laertii di Clarorum Philosophorum, 
Vitis, Dogmatibus, ete. Libri Decem. (Lives and Doe 
trines of the Ancient Philosophers, ete. Ten Books.) 
DioGENES LAERTES. 

2. The Dialogu s of Lucian. 

3. Lives of . tlerander, Fubius Maximus, ete. PLUTARCH. 


By 


4, La Vit 1 di Dioge die ( ‘inie , (The Life of Dioge hes the 
Cynic.) GnriMaLp1. 


Ir is a remarkable fact that none of the higher order of 


thinkers have set any value on fame. Most of them have 


sought to avoid t.. or, at least, proved themselves entirely in- 
different to it. Thus it is that the very existence of Homer 


will ever be a matter of dispute among the most learned men ; 
while the superiority of the Iliad and the Odyssey to all other 
epics is universally acknowledged by nations the most dissimi 
lar in their tastes—indeed by every nation that can be re- 
garded as capable of forming an intelligent opinion on the 
subject. The author was content to charm all who heard 
him; he was too sublime a genius to be influenced by vanity. 
Yet what has he lost by this? If many have denied his ex- 
istence, have not many also denied the existence of the Crea- 
tor of the universe ? 

As little is known of Aésop, the great fabulist, as of Homer. 
The instructive wisdom and beauty of the fables with which 

VOL. XVIII.—NO. XXXVI. 14 
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his name is associated, are acknowledged by all; but because 
little or nothing is known of the author, some are pleased to 
maintain that he was but a myth. It is sufliciently evident 
that Socrates cared nothing for fame; and that his pupil, the 
divine Plato, was equally indifferent to it, is shown by the fact 
that he represents himself in his noblest and most eloquent 
works, only as the reporter of his master’s thoughts. 
Pythagoras was not merely careless of fame—he always 
avoided it, and inculeated as a duty on his disciples, that they 
also would spurn it. Virgil was quite as careless of fame as 


his master Ilomer. This is fully proved by the request 
} 


ic made shortly before his death, that his greatest work should 
be burned. It was different with Ilorace and Ovid: both, 
althoueh ot a high order, were intellects of an inferior stamp, 


compared with the author of the d‘neid, and accordingly nei- 


ther was indifferent to fame.* 

Nor have the great minds ot modern times been less un- 
mindful of what the world might say. There are many or- 
dinary authors who wrote long before the time of Shake- 
speare of whom we have full biegraphies; they have them- 
selves left us abundant particulars of their lives; but scarcely 
any thing certain‘is known of the great dramatist. Of those 
who flourished nearer our own time, suffice it to mention Swift 


and the author of the Junius Letters. That both were men 


While Virgil gives all the glory to his patron in his fine peroration at the 


{ 


close of his (reorgics, the two minor poets boast of having built themselves 

everlasting monuments. No authors present more striking contrasts in this 
espect. Thus Virgil concludes his admirable pastoral, perhaps the best ever 

written, with all the modesty of a bashful maiden, reminding his reader that 
, 


while he sang Tityrus in inglorious ease beneath the beechen shade, victori- 
ous Cresar was extending his laws over willing realms: 


“Tllo Virgilium me tempore dulcis alebat 
Parthenope, studiis florentem ignobilis oti ; 
Carmina qui lusi pastorum: audaxque juventa 
Tityre, te patule cecini sub tegmine fagi.” 


Horace, on the contrary, boasts in the following grandiloquent strain : 
“Exegi monumentum ere perennius, 
Regalique situ pyramidum allius, ete. 


Still more pompous is the glorification of Ovid over his own fame. ‘Just 
in proportion as he is inferior in genius to Horace does he laud himself more : 


ad 


“ Jamque opus_exegi, quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignis 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas.” 
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of a high order of genius none will deny; and it is equally 
indisputable that both despised fame. 

At first sight, this indifference or contempt, on the part of 
great minds, may seem unaccountable. But none who reflect 
on what generally constitutes fame will wonder at it, since in 


nine cases out of ten nothing is more spurious, nothing less r 


iable. If it was not quite as much the work of the charla- 


tan in the times of Homer, Virgil, and Shakespeare, as it is 
now, it is certain that there were puffers and sycophants at each 
of those periods, who did not take much pains to examine 
whether the subjects of their eulogies possessed merit or not: 
and it is equally certain that many regarded it as a crime, at 
those times, to speak the truth, especially if the truth place d 
themselves in a position in which they did not wish to appear, 

It is probable that there were not so many of the latter class 
in former times as there are now, since there were at least ten 
public instructors who gave their opinions freely and honestly, 
for e\ ery one who does soinourowntime. But the old philoso- 
phers who performed their duties thus faithfully, fearless of 
frowns, blows, or even death itself, had, generally, to pay the 
penalty of the ir hardihood in one form or oth r. As forsu tain 
ing pecuniary loss to an extent that often deprived them even of 
the necessaries of life. that was one of the least of the evils 
which the xpected to result to themselves from their highly 


useful and reformatory though  s¢ If-imposed duties. We have 


sufficient evidence that many of them regarded it as a much 
ereater injury to be tradueced, It eave socrates more pain tu 
be accused of conduct of which he was incapable of beir 

guilty, than to be condemned to the hemlock draught. But 
neither prevented him from denouncing the vicious and dis- 
honest. Accordingly, he might have come down to posterity, 
not as one of the greatest philosophers that ever lived, but as 
one of the vilest of mankind, had it not so happened that 
there were men of eenius AMON his disciples who were capa- 
ble of vindicating his character, and whose eloquent voice 
is still heard. Plato and Xenophon not only saved his mem- 
ory from infamy, but rendered him an object of admiration 
and afiection to all succeeding ages. Hlowever, he was but 


one out of a hundred; it is certainly no exaggeration to say 
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that for this justice done to the memory of Socrates, ninety- 
nine other philosophers who were benefactors of mankind 
were branded as the basest of mankind; whereas a much 
larger number of persons who had no other claim than their 
impudence to be considered philosophers at all, were lauded 
to the skies as superior to all others. 

It is true that it is only in rare instances that even the 
names of this class have come down to us; whereas, the truly 
vreat have seldom failed to triumph over time, as well as over 
the malice of those whose vicious conduct, or false dishonest 
pretensions they denounced. But even when thus successful 
they have by no means escaped unscathed—like brave war- 
riors who, although they have been victorious in battle, have 
received painful wounds in the conflict. This may serve to 
explain why it is that the greatest thinkers of all ages have, 
as we have shown, despised fame, and we think it may also 
be regarded as satisfactory evidence that they were right in 
doing so, 

But of all philosophers no one has been more grossly mis- 
represented by his contemporaries than Diogenes the Cynic, 
whose life and character we have chosen as the subject of the 
present article. We would not by any means introduce the 
Sinopean to our readers as a model worthy of imitation in all 
things, however. Even as portrayed by his friends and ad- 
iirers, there are features in his character which are not to be 
commended. Perhaps no other philosopher of all antiquity 
more strikingly illustrates the inferiority of the Pagan to the 
Christian in his morality as well as in his religion, than Diog- 
enes. But it would be unjust to judge him as a Christian. 
Even in comparing him with other pagan philosophers we 
must not be too exacting; if we find that others were better 


than he in some respects, we must not therefore condemn 
him. 

There areseveral of the ancient philosophers whose character 
and teachings we admire ourselves much more than we do 
those of Diogenes the Cynic, but since he also did much good 
in his time, and deserved to be ranked among the benefactors 
of mankind, his having some faults is no reason why we should 


not learn what we can from his history, and those of his 
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moral precepts and apothegms alone which have reached us 
would amply repay us for the study. But Diogenes presents 
us a still stronger inducement. There have been few men of 
any age from whom more valuable lessons can be learned, 


altogether independently of his wit and wisdom, reminding us, 


as he does, by what he has accomplished, often under th 
most unfavorable circumstances, that no calamity is so vreat, 
no disgrace so notorious or overwhelming, but that it can be 
counteracted or repaired by a resolute, honest will. 

Diogenes the Cynic was born at Sinope, a small town in 
Asia Minor, in the fourth year of the ninetieth Olympiad 
£13 before Christ. Of his early life nothing is known; he is 
first heard of in connection with his father, Isecius, who being 
accused of counterfeiting the public money, while pursuing 
the business of a small banker at Corinth, was banished from 
the state. Some think that Diogenes Was as guilty as his 
father, nor does he seem to deny the fact himself: at all 
events, the son fled as quickly as the father. Ile tirst appears 
to have wandered about without any fixed object, but with the 
determination of pursuing forever after an upright, honest 
course. That he had obtained a good education in his youth, 
is evident even from his conduct at this time. Ile knew there 
were other cities more wealthy than Athens, but he also knew 
that the latter had more knowledge than any of its rivals, and 
the lesson which he had learned at Corinth caused him to pre 
fer knowledge to money. 

On reaching Athens he was attracted by the fame of An- 
tisthenes, who had for many years been a disciple ot Socrates, 
and had recently established a school of his own which had 
already become famous, although so rigid was the discipline of 
the master that it had but few pupils. Diogenes was informed 
on inquiry, that the reason why Antisthenes had so few disci 
ples was that he treated them as surgeons did their patient 
Far from being deterred by this, it caused the Sinopean to ap- 
ply tohim all the more eagerly. Antisthenes refused to accept 
him on any conditions; Diogenes persisted in trying to in 
duce him; some say that he urged his case so strongly that 


the master threatened to strike him. “ You may strike if you 
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will,” said Diogenes, “ you will find no stick hard enough to 
prevent me from coming to hear your lessons.”* 

Even the founder of the Cynic sect could not help being 
moved by this reply, and he at once accepted Diogenes as a 
disciple. Nor had he any other disciple who loved or esteemed 
him more, or took more zealous pains to propagate his 
doctrines. Such was the reverence of Diogenes for his master 
that he refused to open any school of his own as long as that 
of Antisthenes existed; but long after he had become much 
more illustrious than his teacher he continued to call himself a 
disciple of the latter; nor did he cease to do so while the latter 
lived. 

All the earlier biographers #f Diogenes represent him as 
having lived in a tub, or large vessel, and he frequently speaks 
of the tub himself as his house or place of residence. Both 
Juvenal and Seneca refer to it in a manner that leaves no 
doubt of their having accepted the story as true; and Lucian 
ridicules the sage for having gone to such extremes in his self- 
denial and avoidance of luxuries. Others think, however, that 
the story is inconsistent with the references made by Diogenes 
himself to his house and to his servant. That he once had both 
is abundantly proved ; but it is doubtful whether he had one 
or the other after his banishment. But whatever time he part- 
ed with his slave, it would appear that it was against his will 
he did so; for some of his friends having advised him to 
pursue the fugitive, his reply was, “ Would it not be ridiculous 
that Menades could live without Diogenes, but that Diogenes 
could not live without Menades 7?” 

Elian explains the apparent inconsistency by showing that 
Diogenes had not yet become a philosopher at the time of the 
escape of his slave: and this view of the case is accepted by 
Seneea and all other authors save those who have given cre- 
dence, without examination, to the calumnies of the philoso- 
pher’s enemies. 

It is generally believed that Diogenes wandered about many 
years after parting with his servant before he made any place 


* Diog. Laert. in Vita, 


+ Vide Elian. Var. Hist. lib. xiii. cap. xviii. 
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his permanent home. The philosopher relates himself, in one 
of his letters, according to Laertes, how it was he came to live 
inatub. He Says that he ordered a friend to have a cell made 
for him; the friend forgot or neglected his wishes ; he, grow- 
ing impatient, took up his abode in a large tub which he found 
in one of the porticoes of the Temple of Juno. Laertes informs 
us that a mischievous youth broke the tub; and that the Athe- 
nians proved their affection and veneration for Diogenes by 
condemning the culprit to be publicly whipped, and furnishing 
a new tub to the philosopher. , 

The enlightened citizens of Athens did not esteem the phi- 
losopher anything ¥ less because he had often satirized them. 


Ile ridiculed their Weaknesses much more cuttinely than So- 


crates haddone. Thus, for example, when they decreed divine 
honors to Alexander under the name of Bacchus, he sarcastically 
aid, ** Decree also that I am Serapis.” 

Nor was it the Athenians alone that treated Diogenes and 
his tub with consid ration, if we are to believe the most reli 
ble hist 


istorians. At Corinth, as well as at Athens, he w 


Viis 


abiec 
allowed peculiar privileges in consideration of his noble and 
highly successful efforts as a public instructor. We are in 
formed that he happened to be in the former city when Philip, 
King of Macedon, threatened to attack it. Obsery ing all the 
citizens laboriously and anxiously occupied in fortifying the 
place, and not wishing to be entirely idle while all others were 
P 


at work, he amused himself by rolling his tub. 


[t seems that, notwithstanding the cheerful, happy disposi- 
tion for which he was remarkable among his friends, he was 
subject to fits of despondency in the earlier part of his career as 
a philosopher. When in this frame of mind, he would say, 
aceording to Laertes, that all the imprecations of the tragic 
poets were applicable to him, since he belonged to no city, had 
no house, was banished from his country, was poor, a wander- 
er, barely subsisting from day to day.t 

Ife had now become so much in the habit of teaching in 
public, in the market-place, at cross-roads, in the porticoes of the 


* Diog. Laert. Wide also Lucianus de Conscrib. Historia. 
+ "Arrohic, doikoc, Turpid 


» £orepnuévoc. 
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temples, in short, wherever he found two or three persons, or 
more, who were willing to hear him, that he determined to 
open no school in any particular place. Perhaps no serious 
objection could have been made to this ; but we are informed 
that he insisted on being equally public in almost every thing 
else he did, maintaining that whatever was right in private was 
right in public, that nature made no distinction, and that, in 
order to be at once virtuous and free, we must obey her voice 
in all things. 

Some, indeed, think that this should be ranked among the 
many other calumnies of his enemies, although it is admitted 
by Diogenes Laertes, the most friendly ofall his earlier bio- 
graphers whose works have reached us. But some of the gross 
indecencies attributed to the philosopher on this ground are 
entirely inconsistent with many facts which are abundantly 
authenticated. Thus, for example, it is not likely that Alex- 
ander the Great, the accomplished and fastidious pupil of 
Aristotle, would have had such esteem for one who violated 
the most ordinary rules of deceney as to seek out the philoso- 
pher in his miserable abode, and ask him to choose whatever 
it was in his power to bestow on him. The most faithful and 
reliable of biographers bears testimony to this incident, and 
his statement is corroborated by that of Diogenes Laertes and 
of several other authors of eminence. * A general assembly of 
Greeks being held at the Isthmus of Corinth,” says Plutarch, 
in his Life of Alexander, * they came to a resolution to send 
their quotas with Alexander against the Persians, and he was 
unanimously elected captain-general. Many statesmen and 
philosophers came to congratulate him on the occasion, and he 
hoped that Diogenes of Sinope, who then lived at Corinth, 
would be of the number. Finding, however, that he made but 


little account of Alexander, and that he preferred the enjoy- 


ment of his leisure in a part of the suburbs called Cranium, he 
went to see him. Diogenes happened to be lying in the sun ; 
and, at the approach of so many people, he raised himself a 
little, and fixed his eyes on Alexander. The king addressed 
him in a complimentary manner, and asked him if there was 
anything he could serve him in. ‘Only stand a little out of 
my sun,’ said Diogenes. Alexander, we are told, was struck 
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to 
_ 
~T 


with so much surprise at finding himself so little regarded, and 
saw something so great in this, that while his courtiers were 
ridiculing the philosopher as a monster, he said,‘ If I were not 
Alexander, @should Wish to be Dis genes,’ . 

It is almost needless to remark that when this happened 
Alexander was well acquainted with the character of Diogenes. 
Then, if the philosopher had really been habitually guilty of 
disgraceful conduct, is it likely that the pupil of the Stagyrite 
would have wished to be Diogenes? There is not the slightest 
probability that he would. Nevertheless, he has been severely 
censured for having made such a remark, although only by those 
who have accepted the representations of the philosopher's ene- 
nies. Among this class are men like Balzace—men who ought to 
devote themselves to the vindication of the illustrious dead, rath- 
er than to the reproduction of the worst slanders oftheir enemies. 
The Abbé de Tastu preaches an eloquent sermon on the wish 
of Alexander in regard to Diogenes, and maintains that it 
did honor both to the king and the philosopher, This excites 
the indignation of Balzac, who condemns in turn the preacher, 
the king, and the philosopher. “The preacher,” he Says, * re. 
gards this as extremely good; I regard it as extremely bad. 
For, in truth, what is it to be Diogenes? I will tell you by 
merely translating the Greek te xt, without making any addi- 
tion of my own. To be Diogenes is to violate established cus 
toms and received laws; it is to have neither shame nor decen- 
cv; it is to recognize neither relative, nor host, nor friend: it 
is to bark or bite constantly ; it is to eat in the open market 
raw bread or bloody meat: it is to offend the eyes ot the 
peopie by actions still more filthy or more indecent, actions 
for which there cannot be sufficient secrecy or a sufficiently 
profound solitude. ”+ 

This indeed is, as Balzae tells us, in strict accordance with 
the Greek text; it is in accordance with more than one Greek 
text; butit is far too literal a rendering of the worst. Dioge- 
nes Laertes is undoubtedly an honest biographer; but there 
are certain things considered so disgraceful at the present day 
that they cannot be mentioned, which the Greek biographer 


Plutarch’s Life of Alexander. 
t Balzac, Socrat. Chrétien, Dp. 243 
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regards as rather creditable than otherwise. There is so much 
of this objectionable matter in his lives of the philosophers that 
when the or 0d and learned monk, Brother Ambroise, presented 
Europe the first Latin translation of the m, he hu@bly excused 
himself for having devoted his leisure hours to the interpreta- 
tion of a work which contains so many unchaste as well as 
profane expressions, begging to be forgiven on the ground that, 
although the work is thus unhappily marred by some objec- 
tionable matter, it is upon the whole highly instruetive, and 
such as may be read with profit even by the most pious Chris- 
tians. It would be very illogical to accept certain remarks 
occurring in a work of this character as sufficient evidence 
against those to whom they were applied. 

Such was the reputation of Balzae as an author that his ex- 
ample was followed by several other writers. At this time 
works written in French were more read than all others; and 
the consequence Was that the memory ot Diogwenes was rendered 
infamous. But if some Frenchmen celebrated for their bril- 
liancy were rather hasty in arriving at conclusions, especially 
in comparing the moderns with the ancients, there were others 
who were as thoughtful and fond of justice as they were bril- 
liant and learned. Of this character was the celebrated La 
Mothe le Vayer, who, in his Zrasté de la Vertu des Paiens, 
fully vindieated Diogenes. A treatise on the virtue of the 
pagan philosophers was too profound a work to be much read 
at this time, although its author had the prestige of being the 
successful teacher, first of the Duke of Orleans, and subsequent- 
ly of Louis XLV., whose education he finished. On receiving 
a hint from his bookseller that his laudable efforts in vindica- 
tion of the ancients were likely to prove a failure, he told him 
to be of good cheer, that all would prove riglit in due time. 
* Ne soizes point en peine; je sais un secret pour le faire ven- 
dre.” He proceeds at once to the public censor, and causes a 
decree to be issued prohibiting all good and pious subjects of 


the king from reading it, under certain pains and penalties. 
In three days after, the whole edition had been exhausted. 
The great Cardinal Richelieu was among the first to thank 
him for the justice he had rendered to the ancient philoso- 
phers in this work. La Mothe was not content with proving 
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to the satisfaction of every unprejudiced, enlightened man, 
that the much abused and despised ancients were capa- 
ble of instructing their modern traducers; he availed him- 
self of the’suecess of his first effort to convince all who had 
power to raise the standard of education, that not only should 
the Greek philosophers be studied by all who aspired to a libe- 
ral education, but that the Greck language should be carefully 
taught in every respectable seminary. 

Lad nothing more than this ever resulted from the life and 
teachings of Diogenes, he would have done the world a great 
service; but not only was the study of Greek introduced into 
seminaries where it never had been taught before, but Louis 
XIV. was induced to give a large contribution for the 
publication of a complete annotated edition ef the Greek clas- 
sics, accompanied with Latin translations. The example of 
the learned men of France was soon followed by those of Eng- 
land and Germany, and princes and kings who had never paid 
any attention to letters before began to encourage learned men, 
<0 that, in the course of fifty years, the Greek, which had 
hitherto been regarded as “a most dangerous study for a Chris- 
tian.” became nearly as popular as the Latin. 

It is almost needless to remark that, in proportion as the 
Greek classics were studied in the original, the character of 
Diogwenes, as well as that of most other ancient philosoph rs, 
continued to improve, that is, truth and justice became more 
and more apparent. Those who exercised their retlection came 
to the conelusion that he eould not have been a very indecent 
or vulgar man who was recognized as a philosopher by Socra- 
tes himself, as well as by his almost equally illustrious pupils, 
Plato and Xenophon ; for it eannot be denied that Diogenes 
had the honor of conversing almost daily with each—if, indeed, 
he considered it an honor, which is not at all likely ; since he is 
oceasionally sareastic in his remarks to all, so much so that, 
as we shall show presently, Plato is sometimes afraid of his 
questions.* 

According as the character of Diogenes improves, the re- 
mark of Alexander beconies more intelligible, more worthy of 

~ “ 


* Diog. Laert. in Vita. 
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the pupil of Aristotle; what appears absurd, if not alto- 
gether incredible, at first sight, becomes philosophical on intel- 
ligent examination ; it is admitted that, after all, the wish of 
the great conqueror evinced neither bad taste nor puerility, 
but grandeur of soul and magnanimity. In short, it is found 
that Plutarch was right; but that, in order to be fully under- 
stood on this point, he must be read in connection with Dioge- 
nes Laertes. It is now generally conceded that when thus inter- 
preted what he meant was this: Alexander did not come to see 
the philosopher for mere curiosity; still less did he come to 
mock or to pass any censure on his faults or foibles, whatever 
either may have been. Ile had heard of him as a profound 
thinker, and he desired to judge for himself what his merits 
really were. In order to gain his good-will and render him 
communicative, his first word is an offer of service. Diogenes, 
on his part, meant no incivility when he asked the great con 

queror to go from between him and the sun ; his reply was as 
much as to say, *° Deprive me not of the citts of nature, and | 
will not envy you those of fortune, which, great as they are 
in your case, I reeard as beneath me.” The courtiers of Alex- 
ander, who had not been so carefully educated as their master, 
sneered at what they did not understand, precisely as persons 
of similar gharacter do at the present day. What struck the 
conqueror was the extreme disdain of the philosopher for all 
worldly pomp and grandeur. In turning round, therefore, to 
his courtiers to rebuke them for mocking at the philosopher, 
what he meant was, that if he did not possess all the riches and 
honor that he did, he would be glad to be able to despise all, 
and live content with his humble lot, like the philosopher. 

A similar view is taken of the interview between the king and 
the philosopher by the greatest and most thoughtful of the 
Roman satirists. ‘ Alexander felt,” says Juvenal, “ when he 
saw in that tub its great inhabitant, how much more really 
happy was he who coveted nothing, than he who aimed at 
gaining to himself the whole world, doomed to suffer perils 
equivalent to the exploits he achieved.”* Still more emphatic 


* “Sensit Alexander, testa quum vidit in illa 
Magnum habitat#em, quanto felicior hie qui 
Nil cuperet, quam qui totum sibi posceret orbem.” 
Sat. xiv. v. 312. 
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is the praise of Seneca, who expresses his admiration of the 
Sinopean in fifty different parts of his writings. In speaking 
of the incident just referred to, he says that, however great 
were the conquests of Alexander, the renowned warrior him- 
self was conquered by Diogengs.* 

But this is not the only interview recorded as having taken 
place between Alexander and Diogenes. We are told that 
on another occasion the conqueror presented himself to the 
philosopher, asking, “Are you not afraid of me?’ “ Tell me 
what you are, good or bad “ replied Diogenes, * Good, re- 
plied Alexander. ‘ And who,” continued Diogenes, “ is afraid 
of what is good ?” 

This could not have been the reply of the kind of person 
described by Balzac; it was that of a thinker whose mind had 
c\ idently been well trained. Ilad we any doubt on this point, 
the definition of education given by the philosopher and re- 
corded by his biographer immediately after the reply to Alex- 
ander just quoted might have been suflicient to remove it, for 
it is the Sinopean who defines it as “the prudence of the 


voung, the consolation of the old, the riches of the poor, and 


the ornament of the rich.’’+ 


But there is yet another interview recorded which proves 
still more conclusively, if possible, that Diogenes was no mere 
illiterate stroller who attracted attention only by his insolence 
and indecent conduct. We are informedt that Alexander, 
having found Dio nes sleeping, quoted for him the twenty- 
fourth verse of the second book of the Iliad, in which the warrior 
is upbraided for sle ping throughout the night.§ Wishing to 
reply in a similar manner, Diogenes quoted the line immedi- 
ately following, which shows that it is those who are intrusted 
with the government of the people who should not sleep in the 
manner indicated. 


This abundantly proves how familiar the philosopher was 


* 


“ Eadem re gloriari Socrates potuit, eadem Diogenes a quovictus est, (Alex 
ander.) Quid ni victus sit illo die quo homo supra mensuram humane super 
bia tumens, vidit aliquem cui nec dare quidquam posset nec eripere.”—Seneca 
de Be nefic. lib. v. e. vi 

+ Diog. Laert. in Vita. 

; Theo. in Progymn. oe 

§ “ob xo? mavviz.ov eidery BovAndogov dvdea,.” 
1 “*() Aaoi ? émiteToagaral, Kal Toccoa pépnre.” 
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with Homer. If the fact be denied, there is no lack of addi- 
tional proof; it is to be found throughout his life by 
Laertes. Sometimes in his quietest repartees, at other times 
in his comparisons, or in his moral precepts, Diogenes either 
quoted directly from the poets and philosophers, or parodied 
some of their most striking passages, according as one or the 
other happened to suit the present case. Thus we are told by 
Laertes, that seeing a young man who slept too profoundly, he 
shook him and said, * Waken up, lest while you sleep you 
may be struck with a lance from behind,” which is a parody 
on y. 95 of the eighth book of the Iliad. On another ocea- 
sion, secing aman violating a grave-yard, he parodies another 
verse of Homer, exclaiming, * Friend, what are you doing 
there ¢ Ilave you come to des] oil the dead Q” 

With the works of Euripides, Sophocles, and schylus he 
was equally fumiliar. If he did not make as much use of the 
tragic poets as he did of Ilomer, it was because all three did 


not possess the sententious wisdom and wonderful versatility of 








thought which characteriz “«] the Prinee of poets. Laertes tells 4 


us that, while dining one day on olives, a friend brought him 


a cake, when he suddenly cited v. 40 of Euripides’ tragedy of 
Hosts! vield the place to tyrants,” ete 


With similar ease and freedom he parodied both Plato and 

his master: nor did he seruple to mock both. Plato having 
| 

defined man as a two-legged animal without feathers, Diogenes 


plucked a larve cock and threw it into the c« lebrated school of 


that philosopher ; but the pupil of Socrates, instead of taking 
mortal offence, as an inferior teacher would have done, took 
the act in good part, admitted that his definition was imperfect, 
and improved it accordingly. Observing one day that, although 
Plato had a sumptuous dinner before him, he ate nothing but 
olives, “* What!” said he, “great sage, you have travelled into 
Sicily to find a table served in this splendid manner, and now, 
when it is before you at home, you refuse to enjoy it!” “I 
call the gods to witness, Diogenes,” replied Plato, “that when 
[ was in Sicily [ contegged myself most frequently with olives, 
and other dishes of thikind.” “* In that case, then,” added 


Diogenes, “ what business had you to go tu Syracuse? was it 
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because Attica produces no olives?” While eating olives on 
another occasion he met Plato and said, “ You ean partake with 
me.” Plato took some and ate them. “1 told you to partake,” 
said Diogenes, “ but not to eat.” When Plato returned from 
the court of Dionysius, he invited a few of his friends to dine. 
care on entering was 


t 
to trample under his feet some of the richly embroidered table- 


Dioven ; went with the r¢ st, but his ti 


cloths of his host, saying, “¢ Thus | trample on the vanity ot 
Plato.” “ And I,” said Plate, “ see much pride under your 
contempt of vanity.”’* 


>| 


} lato was rather timid of the 


We have remarked above that J 
Sinopean, and there are some cogent reasons to believe that 


uch was the fact. But whether he was or not, it is eertain 
that Diogen s did not fail t » give him cause ¢ nough, We will 
vive one anecdote more in illustration of this. According to 
Laertes, Sotion reports in his fourth book that Diogenes having 
asked some wine and figs, he sent hyn a whole amphora ot 


wine, * Just like 


] 


you,” replied the Cynie, “ if one asks von 


low much are jour and four, you will reply, twenty ; you nei- 
ther know how to rive what one asks of you, hor how to answer 
the questions that are proposed to you.” Ilis biographer does 
not omit to mention that this isin allusion to the interminable 


di COULrses of 1] ito. Yet we hie ar of ho bre wh betwee hh the 


At this time there were at least a dozen philosophical sects 


at Athens, all of which dittered with each other as much as 


most of our Christian sects do at the present day; but they 
seldom, if ever, quarrelled, like the latter. Lhe pupils of the 
same Inaster sometimes ditiered. and criticised each other. This 


} 


is true, fur example, of Plato and Aristotle, but nevertheless 
both esteemed each other to the last. Indeed, it seems that all 
philosophers, worthy of the hame, no matter what sects they 
belonged to, esteemed Diogenes. It was only the pretende rs to 
philosophy, and the malefactors of all classes, whose vices he 
exposed, that calumniated him. 

But we shall be the better able to estimate the character of 


Diogenes, if we remember that he was once sold as a slave. 





* Diow. Laert. 
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Even while in bondage he was as independent in mind as 
when he enjoyed all the rights of an Athenian freeman ; his 
master might oppress and persecute him, but he could not in- 
timidate him, or prevent him from giving free expression to 
his opinions.  Laertes tells us that, finally, when he was 
exhibited for sale and asked what he could do, he replied, 
“Govern men.” Addressing himself to the auctioneer, he 
said, “ Ask if any one wants to buy a master.” Xeniades, 
a wealthy merchant of Corinth, happening to pass by at the 
time, was struck with the singularity of the question, and 
asked him what he would do for him if he purchased him. 


Diogenes mentioned many things, which few would fancy : 
such as, that he could make him sleep on the ground without 
a bed, throw his money, if he had any, into the river, live in 
some cave, or, like the philosopher himself, in a tub, ete. The 
merchant, being a thoughtful, intelligent man, far from being 
discouraged by his strange propositions, valued him all the 
more on their account, and cheerfully paid for him the sum 
demanded. He told Xeniades that, although he was his mas- 
ter, he would do well to obey him, as one would a physician 
or a pilot, without taking any account of his being a slave. 
His master soon saw that he was right, that it was worth his 
while to obey him, and he gave him his sons to edueate. 
That Diogenes nobly acquitted himself of the task is admitted 
by all the principal authors of his time. 

Laertes describes in full the system he pursued with the 
sons of Neniades; as the description is too long to transcribe 
here, let it suflice to say, in passing, that there are very few 
modern teachers who could pretend to surpass it, especially 
in the skill and judgment with which the mind and body 
were exercised with a view to the full development of the 
powers of each, without injury to either. Both the young 
men and their fathers were forever grateful to Diogenes for 
his valuable instructions. Xeniades soon acquired such confi- 
dence in his integrity, that he readily intrusted him with the 
management of his whole property; and he had much more 
reason for congratulation than regret for having done so. 


The sale of Diogénes has furnished subjects for many 
works, which are mentioned by several writers. Diogenes 


Ji. 








os 
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Laertes acknowledges that he has derived many of his facts 
from one of these works, that by Eubolius, entitled Droge nes 
Sold. The same subject is also touched on by Lucian, in his 
dialogue entitled “ The Sale of the Philosophers.” Lucian, as 
our readers are aware, is always humorous and satirical. Like 
Diogenes himself, he spares none >; but, also like the Sinopean, 
he has always truth and justice in view. There is not one ot 
the philosophers whom he treats so gently as the great Cynic: 
at the same time, he hits off his foibles as they were under- 
stood in his time. He introduces Diogenes next after Pytha- 
goras and before Aristotle. Although the part of the dialogue 
which relates to the Cynic is rather long, it is so characteristic, 
if due allowance be made for the exaggeration of the satirist, 
that we are sure our readers will need no apology for its intro- 
duction here. Jupiter comes forward on the platform as the 
proprietor of the philosophers who are to be sold, and opens 
the sale as follows: “ Prepare the seats there, and get the 
place ready tor the company ; bring out the goods in order, 
but brush them up first, that they Inay appear handsome and 
invite customers to purchase them. You, Mercury, must be 
crier, and give notice to the buyers to assemble at the place of 
sale.” Pythagoras being disposed of for ten minw, Diogenes 
is introduced by the crier: 


* Mercury. Would you have that dirty fellow from Pontus ? 

* Jupiter. By all means. 

“ Mercury. Hark ye, you round-shoulders, with the satchel on your 
back, come this way and walk round the bench. Illere is a character for 
you, gentlemen, manly, noble, free ; who bids here ? 

* Bidder. What is that you say, crier? sell a freeman! 

“ Mercury. Yes. 

“ Bidder. And are you not afraid he should summon you to the Areo 
pagus for making him a slave ! 

‘* Mercury. We never minds being sold; for he thinks himself free in 
every place. 

*“ Bidder. But what use can I make of such a dirty, ill-looking fellow, 
unless I wanted a digger or a water-carrier ? 

“ Mercury. Oh! he is fitter for a porter at your door. You will find him 
faithful as a dog; a dog, indeed, he is called. 

* Bidder. What sort of a fellow is he, and what does he profess him- 
self? 

“* Mercury. Ask him, that is the best way. 

VOL. XVIII.—NO, XXXVI. 15 
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‘“* Bidder. I am afraid, by his fierce, surly countenance, that he will 
bark at me when I come near him, or perhaps bite. Do you not see how 
he takes up his staff, knits his brow, and looks angry and threatening ? 

Vercury. Do not be afraid of him, he is quite tame. 

‘ Bidder. In the first place, then, good man, of what country are you ? 

** Diogenes, Of all countries. 

‘ Bidder. How is that ? 

“ Diogenes. I am a citizen of the world. 

* Bidder. Whom are you a follower of ? 

** Diogenes. Uercules. 

“ Bidder. 1 see you resemble him by the club. Have you got the 
lion’s skin too? 

Diogenes. My lion's skin is this old cloak. I wage war, like him, 
against pleasures ; not, indeed, by command, but of my own free will, ap- 
pointed to reform the world. 

‘ Bidder. A noble design. But what is your art, and in what does 
vour principal knowledge consist ? 

** Diogenes, 1 am the deliverer of mankind, the physician of the pas- 

ons, the prophet of universal truth and liberty. 

‘ Bidder. Well, Mr. Prophet, if 1 buy you, in what manner will you 
instruct me ? 

** Diogenes. I shall take you first, strip you of all your finery, put on 
you an old coat, keep you poor, make you work hard, lie upon the ground, 
drink water, and take what food you can get. If you have any riches, at 
my command you must throw them into the sea. Wife, children, and 
country you must take no notice of, deeming them all trifles. You must 
leave your father’s house and live in a sepulchre, some deserted tower, or 
a tub. Your scrip, however, shall be full of lupines and parchment, 
scrawled over on the outside. In this condition you shall say you are 
happier than the great king. If anybody beats or torments you, you shall 
think it no hardship nor complain of it. 

“ Bidder. Mow not complain when I am beaten! I have not the shell 
of a crab or a tortoise. 

‘ Diogenes. You shall say, with a very little alteration, what Euripides 
did 

‘ Bidder. What's that ? 

* Diogenes. My mind is hurt, but my tongue shall not complain. But 
now, mind how you are to behave. You must be bold, saucy, and abusive 
to everybody, kings and beggars alike. This is the way to make them 
look upon you and think you a great man. Your voice should be barbar- 
ous and your speech dissonant, as like a dog as possible; your counte- 
nance rigid and inflexible, and your gait and demeanor suitable to it. 
Everything you say, savage and uncouth. Modesty, equity, and modera- 
tion you must have nothing to do with. Never suffer a blush to come 


upon your cheek. Seek the most public and frequented place; but when 
you are there, desire to be alone, and permit neither friend nor stranger to 
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associate with you; for these things are the ruin and destruction of power 
and empire. 

‘“* Bidder. Away with thee. Thy tenets are filthy and abhorrent to 
humanity. 

** Diogenes. But hark ye, friend, after all, mine is the easiest way, and 
you may go it without any trouble. It is a short cut to glory. You 
will want no education, learning, or trifles of that sort, be you ever so igno- 
rant—a cobbler, a sausage-monger, a blacksmith, or a butler—you will not 
be a whit the less admired, provided you have but impudence enough and 
a good knack at abuse. 

“ Bidder. 1 want you not for such things. You may serve, however, 
by and by, for a sailor or a gardener, if he will sell you for two oboli. 

“ Mercury. Aye, aye, take him; for he is so troublesome, makes such 
a noise, and is so abusive and insolent to everybody, that we shall be glad 
to get rid of him.” 


It is remarkable that the class of writers who have done 
most in modern times to render the memory of Diogenes in- 
famous, are those who have attacked the Christian religion, 
either openly or COVE rtly. There are reasons for it, however: 
what some of them are we may learn from Bayle. The author 
of the great dictionary has no objection to the censure passed 
by Balzac on the priest for praising Diowenes, because the 
monks are in some respects like the Cynics, and, in the opinion 
of Bayle, the former should not be encouraged.* For the same 
reason Voltaire joins in the modern crusade against Diogenes. 

Nor is it strange that it is the same class of philosophers 
who accuse Diogenes of atheism; although they have no 
stronger proof to sustain the charge than that the Sinopean 
sometimes ridiculed the gods of the populace. La Mothe le 
Vayer, in commenting on this, remarks that he cannot under- 
take to say positively that a man who lived thousands of years 
azo was not an atheist, as some writers are pleased to repre- 
sent him, but he forcibly adds that the testimony of the early 
fathers of the church who speak of him in terms of admiration 
is worth at least as much as that of any ordinary historians or 
biographers who have written many centuries later.+ The 


* “Ce dernier (the priest) me parait digne de la censure que on lui décoche ; 
car il faut empécher le plus qui on petit grand on loue la mendicité des moines 
qu'un lecteure ne fasse attention a celle de philosophes eyniches.’”—Dict. /ist. 
art. Diogenes. 

+ “Je ne voudrois pas assiirer, que Diogenes ne fust aussi athée que cet éeri 
vain le fait, rien ne m’obligeant a suspendre m’a créance pour ce regard que 
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fathers alluded to by La Mothe are St. Chrysostom and St. 
Hierosmus. The former presents the life and character of Dio- 
genes as affording many examples of religious virtues, and the 
latter places his greatness far above that of Alexander. 

La Mothe de Vayer justly remarks that if Diogenes had 
been the immoral, indecent person whom he is represented by 
his enemies, he would not have been held in the high venera- 
tion in which he was by the Stoics, who are admitted by all to 


have been the most austere of philosophers. Since their chief 


dogma was that virtue is the sovereign good, and that none can 
be cood who do not live according toy irtue, it is incredible that 
they could esteem a philosopher of another sect who was guil- 
ty of the most disgusting and unnatural vices. 

But many of the stories told of Diogenes by those whose 
vices he exposed contain their own refutation ; this is true, for 
example, of the relations which he is alleged to have held for 
many years, in the most public and disgraceful manner, with 
the celebrated courtesan Lais. When the testimony, if such it 
may be ealled, upon which this charge is sought to be sustained 
is carefully examined, it is found that at the time this seanda- 
lous conduct is repr sented to have taken place the courtesan 
must have been at least fourscore years old and the philoso- 
pli rover seve nty ba 

We have already alluded to the gratitude evinced toward 
Diogenes, not only by his pupils, but also by their parents. 
Laertes mentions another fact or two illustrative of this feeling, 
which tend strongly to vindicate the philosopher. *® Oneseritas 
ot Aegina,” he says,” had sent to Athens the younger of his two 
sons to be educated ; the youth became so charmed with the dis- 
courses of Diogenes that he could not leave him. The elder 
son was then sent, and he,became equally attached to Diogenes. 
linally, the father himself went and became as much fasci- 
nated as his sons.”"+ To this the biographer adds that among 
the disciples of Diogenes were Phocian, surnamed the Good, 
Stilpon of Megara, and many other distinguished men. 


l’autorité des péres qui ont parlé de luy en si bonne part. Mais de le soustenir 


tel parce qu'il de moquait des dieux de la populace, c’est une trés vicieuse 
conséquence.”’—De la Vertu des Paiens, tome Vv. p. 134. 
* Vide Plutarch, Apophth. ; Diogenes Laert. ete. + Diogenes Laert. in Vita. 
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What all unprejudiced good men, whose education qualified 
them for studying the subject, have said in defence of Diogenes 
is fully justified by the precepts and other remarkable sayings 
of the philosopher as reported by Laertes and others. We will 
transcribe a few of these as they occur to us, and let the reader 
judge for himself, in connection with what we have already 
shown, whether they are such as could have emanated from an 
illiterate, brutal person, without shame or decency. Compar- 
ing man to the lower animals, he says: “ When I consider 
human life and those who govern it, the physicians and the 
philosophers, man seems to me the wisest of animals; but 
when I cast ny eyes on the interpre ters of dreams, the necro- 
mancers and those who have confidence in them, on those who 
pride themselves on glory and riches, nothing appears to me 
more foolish than man.” Among the * necromancers ” he in 
cludes all that numerous class known at the present day as 
speculators, quacks, ete. 


It was natural enough that, when he indulged in denm 


hi 


ciations of the maletactors, the latter would do all they 


could to insult him, but their insults were powerless 
induce him to swerve in the slightest degree from what 
he considered his duty. At the same time none need exy» ct to 
attack him with impunity. Thus, being reproached with hi 
old failing of having counterfeited money, * yh! yes,” said he, 
“there was atime when I was what you are at present; but 
you will never be what Iam now.” Being sarcastically asked 
on another occasion how it was that the poorest and Gommon- 
est gave money and other cifts to ordinary beggars, while very 
few, if any, gave anything to philosophers, “ The reason is plain 
enough,” replied the sage: “there are none of those people so 
ignorant and stupid but they may be one day lame or blind, 
but under no circumstances can they expect to be philosophers.” 
Ile made a similar reply to one who told him that all the 
people mocked at him. ‘ Perhaps,” he says, “the asses mock 
at them also; but they do not trouble themselves about the 
mockery of asses, and I trouble myself with theirs just as 
little.” 

Ile was sufliciently frank to those who asked him 


reasonable questions in a civil manner. Thus, for example, 
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> 


being asked why he was called a dog, he replied, “ 7 flatter 
those who que ne, / bark at those who do not give meé, and I 
bite the wicked.” Tothis it need hardly be added that he made 
a very broad distinction between those who were friendly and 
those who were unfriendly to himself, although he only “ bit” 
those who were wicked. It is true that Christians are sup- 
posed to love their enemies as much as their friends, but be- 
fore we condemn Diogenes, let us ask how many have met with 
such Christians. St. Chrysostom readily admits* that it was 
much better for the philosopher to act in accordance with his 
precepts than to profess, or say one thing and habitually do 
the reverse. 

The enemies of Diogenes have relied much on his alleged 
relations with the ladies, as a means of defaming his character, 
but not a single fact isrecorded of him by any reliable histo- 
rian which affords any evidence of his being unduly partial to 
the sex. On the contrary, there are many facts which show 
that he regarded the charms of women pretty much as he 
did other dangerous luxuries. It is certain, at least, that he 
did not take much pains to flatter the sex; the most deter- 
mined woman-hater could not have pursued the opposite 
course more persistently. Of this we have some curious evi- 
dences in his life by Laertes. Thus, seeing a woman sus- 
pended trom an olive-tree, he exclaimed, * Would to God that 
all trees would produce such fruits!” meaning, of course, that 
it would be good for the world that all women were in a simi- 
lar predicament. Observing a lady carried in a litter, he said, 
“It would be necessary to have a very different cage for so 
ferocious an animal.” Returning from Sparta to Athens, he 
was asked whence he came. “I have come,” he replied,“ from 
the land of men, and I am going to that of women.” Tis 
opinion of vicious women fnay be inferred from remarks like 
the following. Observing the son of a courtesan throwing a 
stone into the crowd, he said, “ Be careful that you don’t 
strike your father.” In the same spirit he compares a beauti- 
ful courtesan to a dose of poisoned hydromel. 

It is very true that a great reformer may be very severe in 


* Lib. ii. contra Jovin. c. ix. 
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his strictures on ladies in general and yet be as fond of partic- 
ular women as those who apply no language to them but that of 
approbation or admiration. But we think it will be generally 
admitted that none who really love the sex would be in favor 
of a community of wives. Men of strong affections for the sex 
are proverbially jealous even when they have no real cause; it 
is only those that are nearly as indifferent to the charms of 
women as they are to those of men who could entertain for a 
moment the idea of a common property in wives and children, 
as recommended by Diogenes. This, indeed, was one of his 
weak points, but before we condemn him for it, after acquitting 
him of being the scandalous libertine which he is represented 
by his enemies, let us bear in mind that the divine Plato was 
an advocate of the same doctrine, and that accordingly, from 
his time to the present, a sentimental regard between the sexes 
which has searcely the warmth of even ordinary friendship 
between men has been ealled * Platonic love.” 

Various works, no longer extant, are attributed to Diogenes: 
several dialogues entitled Cephalion, Icthyas, (raraculus, Th 
Panther, The Athenian People, Government, The Science of 
Manners, Riches, Aristarchus on Death, ete. In addition to 
these, seven tragedies are attributed to him, together with a 
large series of letters. Some deny that he was the author of all 
these; but all the ancient authors credit him with the author 
ship of several valuable and learned works. 

Various accounts are given of the manner in which he died, 
but all that is certain on the subject is that he was at least 
ninety years old at the time of his death. Athenzeus, who has 
vilified him in every other way, has also represented that he 
committed suicide; but this would have been entirely contrary 
to his teachings through life, and to the unquestionable hero- 
ism of his character. One who battled as he did with the 
world for more than sixty years was not likely to commit sui- 
cide at ninety. 

But whatever was the manner of his death, the highest 
honors were paid to his memory. It was deemed such a sacred 
privilege to inter him ina suitable manner, that a violent dis- 
pute arose between his numerous friends, which was only ter- 
minated by the magistrates ordering his burial at the public 
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expense, A magnificent tomb having been prepared for him, 
it was adorned by a column of Parian marble, terminating in 
the figure of a dog, the philosopher having always been proud 
of being compared to that courageous and faithful animal. His 
fellow-citizens were not pleased, however, until they dedicated 
to him a statue of their own, the work of the greatest artist 
of his time, and had the following inscription engraved on it: 
“ Time corrodes brass ; but thy glory, O Diogenes! will endure 
throughout all ages; for thou alone hast taught mortals to rely 
on themselves; thou hast pointed out to them the easiest 
way to happiness.”* 

More than two thousand years have passed since the original 
of this epitaph was written, as transcribed at the bottom of the 
page. We boast of having made vast improvements since that 
time; but how many modern cities or governments inscribe 
such epitaphis on such statues to honor the memory of their 
great thinkers, overlooking the faults, and taking account only 
of the virtues, of the benefactors of mankind ? 


Arr. Il, — Diplomatic Corresponde nee, Protocols, and other 
Docunents. Paris, Athens, and Constantinople. 1868-9, 


Tue present Sultan of Turkey is an element in his own gov- 
ernment, and in that respect does not resemble his late bro- 
ther and predecessor, who, in 1853-4, resisted almost the whole 
authority of Lord Stratford de Radcliffe before he would de- 
clare war. Since the accession of Abdul Asiz, no foreign diplo- 
matist can flatter himself with having guided the general tactics 


of the Divan, of which the sovereign head, with his fits of 


fieree energy and his gloomy and abrupt seclusion at times, 
reminds one of Sultan Mahmoud of old. Armed intervention, 
prompt and powerful, was imperial policy, which, not long 
ago, frightened Prince Charles and the Roumans from their de- 
signs upon Bulgaria, and caused the downfall of the aggressive 


* “Tnpdonet cal yaAno¢g id ypovov, GA2d ody obTi 
Kidog 6 md¢ aiwy, Atoyevec, xabeAei. 
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Bratiano ministry of Roumania, deceitful and contemptuous 
toward the Turkish cabinet; and the vigor of the Sultan 
might have led to rashness, strange as it may appear, but for 
the wise guidance of his prime minister. Fuad Pasha was 
the one man near him who could in part control the wild out- 
breaks of the Sultan, but Fuad has just died in Italy. Among 
those left at Constantinople, hardly one of his ministers dares 
to tell his master an unwelcome truth, for however insignificant 
the ruler of Turkey may appear to Europeans and Americans, 
at home he is a potentate into whose presence his courtiers en- 
ter with awe and respect. 

Mussulman and Christian have cause to complain of his 
sway, perhaps, but equally. The Mussulman, in fact, says 
that he is worse off than his neighbor; tor the Christian pays 
his taxes and sits at home, whilst the Mussulman pays his taxes 
and is subject to the inexorable conscription, The Christian 
subjects of the Porte, the great majority of whom are of the 
Slavonie race, have, nevertheless, obtained a political equality, 
and, day by day, are gaining an intellectual independence. 
In the European provinces the fusion of the Christian and 
Mussulman populations is being tried on a large scale and 
with the best chances of success; men of the same race and 
language, but divided in religion, are fast learning to live in 
perfect accord, as the old traditions of domination of one sect 
and subservience on the part of others are passing away. It 
13 only necessary to read the oflicial reports of the British con- 
suls, and the statements of resident foreien traders, to know 
that the conditions of well-being and continuous improvement 
exist in all but the remotest parts of the Turkish empire, Sav- 
age and benighted as are the whole Ottoman people otten sup- 
posed to be. 

Crete, the cradle of that civilization which was brought to 
Kurope by the Pheenicians and Egyptians, whilst Homer lived, 
was crowded with inhabitants and flourishing cities, and re- 
pelled all foreign aggression during ten centuries, until sub- 
dued by the Romans some sixty years before Christ. It lost 
its reputation about the same time, and fo Cretanize with a 
Cretan, in those days was a proverb meaning to fight him with 
his own weapons—to lie to him. The Turks conquered Crete 
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in 1669, and when Greece was constituted a state, in 1829-30, 
the nations of Europe, which guaranteed the independence of 
the Hellenic kingdom, formally placed Crete under the domi- 
nation of the Porte, to which it at present belongs as indispu- 
tably as the Morea belongs to King George of Greece. 

England and France, at the termination of the Greek war 
of independence, now nearly forty years ago, were divided, as 
to the disposition of Crete, between their fear of too far weak- 
ening Turkey and their desire to rescue a Christian popula- 
tion from what was then an intolerable yoke. The West had 
been all enthusiasm for insurgent Greece, although European 
diplomatists well knew that the Greek revolution had been 
instigated by Russia, where the Iletzesia, or secret society di- 
recting it, held its chief sittings. Russian armies, in anticipa- 
tion of a reduced resistance, were already encroaching upon 
Turkish soil and had even reached Adrianople—so Crete was 
left to Turkey. The late King of the Belgians, then Prince 
Leopold, instigated by that partisan of the Czar, Capo d’Istria, 
urged that Greece should have Crete; but among other states- 
men the Greeks had not inspired a confidence in keeping with 
the popular ardor which their cause had awakened across the 
Continent. After the battle of Navarino, which ended the con- 
test, the most conspicuous domestic feature presented by Greece 
was furious hatred of native factions one against another, 
which, before the throne was disposed of, broke out into civil 
war. Crete, which contained two fifths Mohammedans in its 
population, had only half agreed to the revolution, and a 
great Philhellene, Lord Aberdeen himself, was opposed to the 
plan of Prince Leopold. The Russian-Iellenie policy, the 
western powers did not believe confined to Crete alone, but as 
having in view the most valuable part of the Turkish empire. 
Even had the Sultan abandoned Crete to Greece, they foresaw 
that that would not suffice to obtain quiet and security for 
Turkey. 

In what precedes will be found, in part at least, the expla- 
nation of that friendly interest which the Greeks and Cretans, 
in their troubles, have, of late years, always found ready at 
hand throughout Europe—a fancied injustice perpetrated 


forty years ago by the allies of Greece, to whom, by the way, 
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she has since owed every thing. Crete, or the island of Candia, 
has at present 350,000 inhabitants, about half and half Moham- 
medan and Christian, and half and half joined in the adminis- 
tration of the local government. 

The abrupt resolution of the council@f the Sultan to stamp 
out the last spark of the late Cretan movement, by turning 
round at last to those who supplied the combustible material, 
startled Europe in the beginning of last December. The world 
was gradually forgetting the Moslem and the Cretan; from 
time to time telegrams appeared giving accounts of “another 
bloody engagement,” between the Turks and the patriots, or 
Greeks, it is true ; but Europe and America seemed to know 
tolerably well how to receive such warlike news. Messages 
from Mr. Skinner, and reports printed by Greek consuls on 
either side of the Atlantic, fell to the ground almost unnoticed. 
But now, all of a sudden, Turkey, who had been denying the 
existence of anything like an insurrection in Candia for the 
past twelve months, tiercely accosts King Creorge and sum- 
mons him and his subjects to desist in their unneighborly prac- 
tices of instigating and protecting a rebellion, in the island. 
Such a course Greece was accused of having pursued for two 
years or more, unchecked by the remonstrances of Turkey to 
the three protecting powers otf Greece Russia, Franee, and 
England until the Porte finally determined to redress her 
grievances herself. 

Not only had the Greeks, according to Ottoman statements, 
been enrolling men and fitting out blockade runners, destined 
almost avowedly to stimulate the Cretan revolt from the time 
that revolt began, but the prime minister of Greece, who at 
the same time is minister of the interior, M. Bulgaris, catering 
for popularity which he was sadly in want of, and believing 
himself safe under the wings of the protecting powers, had 
latterly, it was declared, openly patronized systematic attacks 
upon the dominions of the Turk, with whom his sovereign was 
ostensibly at peace. A large corps of volunteers, armed and 
paid at the public expense, who proclaimed Crete to be their 
destination, paraded the streets of Athens a short time since, 
and their leader, Petropoulakes, who has been conspicuous in 
the Cretan fights, and who held a commission in the Greek 
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army, drove past the residence of the Ottoman minister in the 
Greek capital, with the Greek colors displayed from his car- 
riage-hox, and followed by some one hundred and fifty of the 
new legion. The Enosis and the Crete, it was currently re 
ported, had been equipped for blockade-running, with Arm- 
strong guns, ammunition, ete., supplied from the government 
arsenal at Nauplia and the dock-yard at Paros. The refugees 
from Crete, who had fled from the scenes of war in their own 
country to Argos and 2gina, and who were now desirous to 
return to their homes and accept the amnesty of the Sultan, 
were, it was alleewed, prevented by the Greek mobs from so do- 
ing, and M. Bulgaris had persistently refused to protect or as- 
sist them. 

The Turkish minister at Athens, Photiades Bey, who is a 
man of talent, a friend of Christian culture, and a Greek, was, 
therefore, ordered by the Porte to demand of the Greek gov- 
ernment a direct assurance that it would prevent the departure 
of troops destined to reénforce the Cretans and the blockade- 
runners, and that it would extend help to the Cretan refugees. 
At the same time, Photiades Bey was to inform the Athens 
cabinet, that, in case of any rupture, the ports of the Ottoman 
empire would be closed to Greek vessels, as all Greek subjects 
would be ordered to depart from Turkey within a fixed time. 

The following is a summary of the cireular addressed by M. 
Delyanni, Greek minister of foreign affairs, to France, Great 
Britain, and Russia, in reply to the formal inquiry of the three 


protecting powers as to the actual condition at the time of 


relations between Greece and Turkey. It bears date Athens, 
(Nov. 27,) Dec. 9. “ The four points brought into prominence 
by the Sublime Porte, and to which the Greek government is 
expected to reply, are: The dissolution by the Ilellenic gov- 
ernment of the volunteer corps of Petropoulakes ; 2d. A pro- 
hibition against armed Greek vessels making voyages to Crete ; 
3d. Protection for fugitive Cretan families on Greek territory 
who desire to return to their homes; 4th. Respect for the rights 
of the Porte and treaties.” The Greek minister then goes on 
to explain to the three powers : 


. 
“The government of King George could not dissolve the corps of Petro- 
poulakes, or any other corps of its citizens, proceeding, at their own peril, 
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to fight abroad, the constitution of the state not permitting it to interfere 
with the liberty of Hellenic subjects, and the law of nations not compelling 
itto do so. With regard to these volunteers, the Hellenic government has 
taken some means to pursue and bring back, by force, to their ranks 
soldiers of the line who had deserted to follow Petropoulakes. For nearly 
three years, during which the insurrection in Candia has lasted, several 
hundreds of volunteers have gone and returned from there, without that 
being considered proof of ill-will on the part of the royal government, or as 
a violation of the law of nations and of existing treaties. The royal govern- 
ment will continue to perform what its neutrality (qualified as described) 
imposes upon it, by not permitting officers and soldiers in its regular service 
to join the bands of the recruits referred to. The government of the king 
has never permitted, and will not permit in future, armed Greek vessels in 
its ports to continue to supply with provisions the insurgents of Crete ; but 
the institutions of the country do not allow, and the law of nations does 
not compel it to prevent, ships, belonging to individuals, or to commercial 
associations, undertaking this service at their own peril. . . . . The 
government of his majesty has accorded already, and will continue to accord, 
its protection to every Cretan emigrant who should desire to reénter 
Crete. More than forty convoy-ships have already left, and the 
covernment of the king has never hesitated, in spite of the much-excited 
national sentiment in Greece in consequence of affairs in Candia, to use the 
police in arresting the violence exercised by other Cretans to prevent the 
intended departure of some of their countrymen for home. . . « ae 
to the fourth point, the reference of which is obscure, the government of his 
majesty has never failed to respect treaties, ete., . and has even 
been obliged to invoke that respect on the part of others, ete.” 


The admissions made by the Greek foreign minister, his 
defiant tone under a diplomatic ouise, astonished all 
Europe when this document was printed, as may well be 
supposed, But the dispute between the two governments 
was almost brought toa crisis by Hobart Pasha, in command 
of the Turkish squadron, who, at the beginning of December, 
put to sea as a sort of appui to the remonstrances of the Porte 
already addressed to King George. Le fell in with the cele- 
brated Greek blockade-runner, the Enosis, which had just sue- 
cessfully landed about 900 of the troops of Colonel Petropou- 
lakes in the service of the Cretan committee, at the south- 


eastern cape of Crete, and was on her return to Syra on the 
14th of December. When at about four miles from land, 
the Turkish vice-admiral fired an unshotted gun to bring to the 
Enosis, to which the latter replied, hulling the corvette Ivzidin 
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which accompanied the frigate bearing the flag of Hobart Pa- 
sha, having swept the decks of the latter vessel by a previous 
shot, which, however, did little damage. The Enosis was pur- 
sued into the roadstead of Syra, where the Turk demanded the 
surrender of the Greek, which the Syriots refused. Here the 
activity of Ilobart Pasha was brought to a stand-still by the 
interference of Frenvh naval authorities, who advised him to 
renounce his idea of blockading Syra to eut out the Enosis, 
until he received further instructions from his government. 
The Ottoman admiral desisted, upon condition that the Enosis 
should be conveyed to the Pirwus by a Greek frigate, and 
handed over to the constitutional authorities, which it was 
promised him should be done. 

Whilst Englishmen and Frenchmen were reading the details 
and developments of this episode at sea, the remainder of the 
correspondence between the minister of Turkey at Athens, 
and the Greek foreign minister, M. Delyanni, was published 

-that immediately preceding the breaking off of diplomatic 
relations between the two countries. We make an epitome, 
carefully embracing all the points, as space is wanting for the 
documents entire. In a note dated December 10th, Photiades 


Bey, in the service of Turkey, wrote : 


“ The cabinet of the Sultan does not consider it necessary to search for 
proofs of its sincerity, ete., toward the government of his Hellenic majesty. 
The history of the Cretan insurrection for the last three years is known, and 
there is little need now to enumerate the machinations concocted publicly, 
and under the eyes of the Greek authorities, by committees sitting in the 
capital of the kingdom itself, with the object of fomenting and maintaining 
that insurrection against the will of the immense majority of the inhabitants 
of Candia. The history of civilized countries is without an example of the 
contempt with which the law of nations has been treated by these commit- 
tees. They have spared neither threat nor falsehood to the poor islanders 
to oblige them to take up arms against their legitimate sovereign. Bandits, 
under the name of volunteers, have been sent into Crete, and, by menace 
and fear, a portion of the unhappy people have been induced to emigrate 
into Greece to find there only misery and suffering. Deceived and abused, 
they preferred to return to their allegiance and their country, but spite of 
their entreaties and the intercessions of the es they have not been allow- 


ed to depart; they have been kept back, in”some instances by force of 


arms, and the few who have regained their own land have done so at the 
risk of their lives. 
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“ Although tranquillity has been restored in Crete, and the rebellion, 
save a few roving bands in the mountains, been put down, the Hellenic 
leaders have persisted in raising fresh volunteers, and have kept the Cretan 
fugitives from returning to their homes, the easier to deceive public opinion, 
in Greece and Europe, as to the entire suppression of the rebellion. The 
documents exchanged during two years between the Turkish and Greek 
governments bear evidence of these facts as well as of the Sultan's moder- 
ation, though each protestation of the Porte has been invariably met with a 
reply equivalent to a non-reception, or a declaration of real or assumed im- 
potency. This state of things, growing worse and worse, has deprived the 
Turkish cabinet of any hope ofa speedy return, on the part of Greece, to 


sentiments of justice and respect for the laws of nations.” 


Here follows a list of the grievances of Turkey laid at 
the door of the Hellenic cabinet, among which are: a de- 
claration made by a former minister of King George, that 
Greek government funds paid for and kept the blockade-run- 
ner, the Crete, at the time in active service ; another ministe- 
rial declaration embodying the project of snatching Crete from 
Turkey at any cost; outrages unpunished upon Ottoman sol- 
diers, and the causes of complaint already adverted to; active 
aid tothe rebellion, disrespect of treaties, retention in Greece 
of Christian subjects of the Porte, ete. This note ends with 
the Turkish ultimatum—a final official demand, upon the Hel- 
lenic government, under five separate heads: Ist. Dispersion 
of volunteers and prevention for the future ; 2d. Disarming of 
the Enosis, Crete, and Panhellenion, or, at any rate, a closing 
of the Greek ports to them; 3d. Permission to Cretans to re- 
turn into Crete with aid and protection where necessary ; 4th. 
Punishment for aggressions upon Ottoman soldiers ; Sth. Re- 
spect for treaties. Without a full and perfect assent to which 
five points, the Turkish legation was to quit Athens. 

The Greek minister replied to the foregoing ultimatum of 
the Sultan, by generalities or empty retort, in a despatch dated 
the 15th December, the gist of which is the substance of what 
he stated to the three powers, as answer to the Turkish charges, 
in his cireular (as above given) of the 9th December. The 
tenor of Mr. Delyanni’s despatch of the 15th is supercilious 
and confident, and anticipates hostilities with complacency. 
Relying perhaps on the habitual timidity of the Porte, the 


ministers of King George refused to pledge themselves that 
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the intrigues, or even the open acts of hostility, of which the 
Greeks by their own showing had been the authors for a term 
of years, should be brought to an end—and the Greek govern- 
ment in fact rejected the Turkish ultimatum. “The demands 
of the Porte are just and reasonable,” said the London Times 
of the 18th December. * They amount simply to this: that the 
Greek government and people shall cease to carry on war 
against the Sultan.” 

The grounds assumed by Greece and the language of her 
ministers seemed to indicate at the outset that King George 
was supported in his position by some powerful ally, since a 
war between Turkey and Greece was simply absurd. All eyes 
turned upon Russia as the power interested by tradition in 
hectoring indirectly the Turk, and in promoting any war or 
rebellion which might weaken or occupy the sich Wian, The 
true line of the great powers appearing, upon reflection, so 
manifestly to be one of neutrality in the quarrel, and the state- 
ment that joint attempts at mediation at Athens had been 
made by Russia with France and England, seconded likewise 
by Prussia, seemed, however, to dissipate for the time the sus- 
picion touching the northern power and her clandestine 
manceuvring, 

The proceedings of Turkey were on all sides acknowledged 
to be dignitied and just, and conscientiously observant of the 
common interests of peace, Dy her moderation, since 1854, 
the Porte, as a European power according to the treaty of 
Paris, had gained respect, and even a certain prestige among 
the statesmen of other countries, and the most democratic 
and republican journals in England and France condemned 
the conduct of Kine George’s cabinet and people. “The 
government at Athens,” said the London Daily Nows—the 
organ of radical John Dright—*‘has taken wrongful advan- 
tage of its own comparative irresponsibility as a protected 
state, of its insignificance, and of its insolvency, to bark and 
nibble at the much-abused and long-suffering Turk, as one sees 
a pert and froward little terrier bark and nibble at a good- 
natured mastiff, with a muzzle on its jaws.” 

The despatch from Mr, Delyanni, in answer to the complaints 


of Turkey, was considered by the Paris press, almost without 
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exception, as weak and unconclusive. “ With the Greek min- 
ister’s principle ot free locomotion,” said the Constitutionnel, 
“his promises to respect treaties, ete., are absurd and nil. From 
the moment that a nation does not consider itself bound to 
establish an internal police in such a way as to prevent its 
subjects from invading a neighbor's territory, and that, on the 
contrary, it proclaims as a constitutional right armed incur- 
sions, and the giving of material encouragement to insurrection 
in a state with which it keeps up diplomatic relations—to dis- 
cuss rights and treaties seems idle. Greek interpretation of 
international law would sanction piracy at sea and filibustering 
On land.” 

The maritime capabilities of the Greek people are out of 
all proportion to their present political importance. Left te 
themselves, they might clear the Levant of the Turkish mer- 
chant flag, eover the Ar hipelago with swarms of privateers, 
and make every island an arsenal of insurrection. The little 
kingdom of Greece is but a very badly organized expression 
of the genius and faculty of a reckless and expanding race, 
which has in its classical traditions some basis for its dreams, 
and with a world-wide sympathy, some reason for its faith in 
an imperial future. It is hardly better than Turkey, so far as 
agriculture, roads, and the satety of travellers are concerned. 
“ But education in Greece,” says the report of the British see- 
retary ot lewation for 1867, “is within the reach of all classes. 
The University of Athens had 1152 students, nearly equal in 
number to that of the University of Edinburgh.” The king- 
dom had a population of 762,000 in 1838, and in 1861 of 
1,096,000 without the Ionian islands, and to-day the total is 
not far from 1.500.000 souls, of which some titty per cent. are 
engaged in agriculture, and twenty per cent. in commerce. 
Athens has 45,000 inhabitants. The army is raised by con- 
scription, to which all males of eighteen years of age are liable, 
and the term of service is six years. In 1867 it amounted to 
14,300 men, costing annually £1,500,000 sterling. The fleet 
consists of ten steamers and ten sailing-vessels, carrying, to- 
gether, 182 guns, with two iron-clads on the stocks ; but there are 
countless merchantmen, and the Greek seamen are considered 
inferior to none in the world. The revenue in 1865 approx- 
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imated to £1,000,000 sterling, and the expenditure £1,064,000. 


The internal debt is £800,000, while the foreign debts foot 
up £7,250,000, an aggregate, say, of £8,000,000 sterling, the 
interest upon which the government does not pay. 

Turkey, financially, is in no splendid condition, however. 
She has borrowed during eleven years some £74,000,000 ster- 
ling, of Europe, and lately consolidated all her indebtedness 
into a foreign debt of £36,000,000 sterling, held mostly in 
England and France, upon which she just manages to pay the 
interest. ler revenue estimates for 1867-8 were £14,400,000, 


~o 


against an expenditure of £15,300,000 sterling, and according 


to the report for 1867 of Mr. IL. P. T. Barron, the British 
secretary of legation, a continuance of her condition, let alone 
the expenses of a war, must result in bankruptey. The sin- 
ews of war if not at hand for Turkey, for Greece, considering 
her financial dishonesty with her bankruptey, are less than 
Zcru, 

On the other hand again, the Turkish empire is a vast ter- 
ritory, covering the finest part of Asia, as well as a great region 
in Europe, and capable of furnishing levies for armies for years 
to come, Throughout all the Mussulman countries, the au- 
thority of the Sultan is supreme, and even Egypt would send 
him troops in case of necessity. If the deadly struggle takes 
place, the fact that the Mussulmans are less than a third part 
of the inhabitants of European Turkey, of course, will have its 
importance, But if out of a population of 15,500,000 there 
are but 2,000,000 pure Ottomans, among the Christians of 
Turkey dissensions are rife, and that, with such difficulties as 
attended the assertion of its independence from the Orthodox 
Greek creed, by the Bulgarian Church, might prevent any ef- 
fective sympathy or tinited action with the Christians of 


Greece. Turkey has an army of 180,000 regular troops, of 


which 40,000, are retained at Constantinople, and 40,000, 
more or less, were employed in Crete. The remaining 70,000 
and the 40,000, now that they are not required in Crete 
—together about 110,000 men—constitute the land force that 
the Turkish war minister could direct upon Greece. 

In the Ottoman navy, English ideas and English practice 
are followed as closely as possible. The Turkish vice-admiral, 
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Hobart Pasha, who was a captain in the British navy, is an 
experienced ofticer ot accorded merit and energetic character, 
During the Crimean war, the Turkish fleet, of nearly seventy 
vessels, was almost entirely destroyed by battles and storms, 
and in 1855 it was next to nothing, But in 1558 more than 
twenty screw-steamers had been built or purchased, numbering 
820 guns, as foundation of a marine force, and latterly eight 
Glasgow-built iron-clads have been added thereto, some of 
them, like the Osman Ghazy, being equal to any in the world. 
At present, the Sultan’s navy consists of about forty ships and 
o0OU men, 

He must be a very sanguine Greck indeed who ean believ 
that, if the European powers stood aside, the Turkish army 
and navy could not overpower the most heroie resistance of 
his plucky but reckless state. Kven if he reckoned on the 
sluggishness or forbearance of Turkey—basing himself upon 
countless precedents, an i more recently its line of conduct in 
meekly recognizing the union of the Danubian principalities, 
or its prompt withdrawal of its garrison from Servia; or if he 
presumes upon a religious dislike of the Mohammedan 
throughout Christendom—he should bear in mind, that the 
Ottoman is keenly aware that he owes his present safety to 
the exertions of England and France, in 1854, and that, as a 
like danger may occur again, policy, it not gratitude, 
impels the Sultan to act as far as he can according to 
the wishes of the western Christian powers, And a simple 
fact. like the one that the Turkish minister at Athens, who 
presented the ultimatum, is a Greek and a believer in Christ, 
is one of those instances which, upon examination, will satisfy 
European minds, that, if the wall of separation between the 
Mussulman and the Christian is not broken down in the 
Levant, it is not always owing to Turkish bigotry and intoler- 
ance, 

The Mussulman, theologically, is no further from the Chris- 
tian than is the Jew. The two great barriers between him 
and us are polygamy and slavery. In the Turkish empire 
slavery is passing away, no more white slaves are to be had, 
and the viceroy of Egypt has declared his intention to put an 
end to the trade in Nubian blacks. Polygamy will not long 
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survive. It is too much at variance with western notions, 
with which the higher classes in Turkey are becoming more 
and more imbued. These two reforms accomplished, and 
nothing remains to obstruct pertect unity in Turkey, under 
one sovereign and one code of laws. L[eligious differences 
have almost everywhere lost their influence in affairs of state. 
Two centuries ago, they governed European polities, now they 
have searcely any effect. Who that knows what Turkey was 
forty years back and what it is now, ean deny that an im- 
mense social advanee has been made ? Tlie superstition of aves 
has been broken down; the pride, intolerance, and cruelty 
ine rained in the race have been etfaced or repressed, and ho 
one can truthfully assert, at the present time, that the Turkish 
rovernment is a tyrannical one. Indeed, in the matter of 
sterling progress, the Turkish empire has not only surpassed 
Greece, relatively to their starting-points, but other and more 
important states of Europe and America. “Since the estab- 
lishment of Greek independence,” says a late number of the 
erave Saturday Review, “Turkey has advanced far more 
ry idly than Greece, in the process of civilization. The anti- 
Turkish party in England virtually propose a crusade, for the 
promotion of the orthodox Eastern faith, and for the aggran- 
dizement of the Greek nation.” 

If any power would be disposed seriously to protect the 
Hellenie government in its present unjustifiable course, as be- 
fore mentioned, Russia is the only one of which such a pro- 
vramme could be suspected. But Russia has no ships in the 
Mediterranean that could contend with the navies of England 
and France; the Black Sea is neutralized; the Russian sol- 
diers have not yet any arms of precision. Poland is not Rus- 
sified, Sebastopol is still in ruins, and the mouths of the 
Danube are not in the Czar’s possession. Muscovite policy 
and bias may have been and yet be with the Greek, but the 
:mperor is too wise to cling to Greece, once England and 
France should flatly declare for Turkey and her manifest 
righits. 


The Greeks, to be sure, may all concur with Mr. Stefanos 
Xenos, who wrote to the Manchester ( Eng.) Guardian news- 
paper in the most eloquent and confident terms, that “ this 
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savage Colossus the poor Osmanli has at last exposed to the 
world in all his impotence.” Mr. Xenos finds 20,000 regulars 
and 40,000 national euards as the army of Greece, enthusias- 
tic, patriotic, and commanded by officers trained in the best 


» 


military schools of Europe. He counts 60,000. sailors, the 
first in the Mediterranean, reports iron-clads in the Greek 
navy fit to cope with Ilobart Pasha’s best, and points to the 
extensive coasts of Turkey as so very vulnerable. The 
Porte, he thinks, in case of war could borrow no more money 
of Western Europe, and although he admits that the Greeks 
could not obtain much, “ still they will not be dragged to the 
battle-tield like serfs!” which battle-tield, aceording to Mr. 
Xenos, must be Turkish territory. Ile adds in conclusion, 
that his spirited and generous countrymen having in the last 
two years lent £700,000 to King George, and sent £2,000,000 
to aid the Cretan insurrection, he feels sure in ease of hostili 
tics declared they would vet find something handsome. to 
carry on the righteous fight. Dut without contesting his con- 
siderable figures, Mr. Xenos’s assertions touching the Gre 
and their means and advantages, judging by lights familiar to 
all europe, are, excusably enough, decidedly rose-colored. Ite 
underrates the Turk, which is not his sole or least mistake, 
and with all our admiration for the more elevated Greek chia- 
racter, his loud praises and faith in the immaculate purpos 
of the modern Iellenes bring to mind some awkward stories 
and proverbs of their buccanecering patriotism and light-fin 
cered friendship where neighbors or allies possessed what 
they chanced to covet. 

The urgent representations of the different diplomatists at 
Athens having produced no material effect upon the cabinet 
of King George, the Turkish minister to Greece was recalled 
by the Sultan,and the Greek envoy to Constantinople received 
his passports, and the suspected Hellenic subjects in Turkey 
notice to quit. 

Before leaving Constantinople, M. Delyanni, the Greck 
minister to Turkey, (a brother, we believe, of the Greek for- 
eign minister of the same name,) levelled at the grand vizier 


and the Turkish cabinet a Parthian shot in the shape of a 


parting note, dated Pera, 25d December, wherein he says: 
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*T have received my passports and the note of your excellency. The 
fine conditions (those stipulated by the Turkish ultimatum) not having been 
officially communicated to me, I have no right to discuss them. The whole 
world will soon have to decide as to whois responsible for the present 
rupture of relations between Turkey and Greece, just declared by the Sub- 
lime Porte. The government of the king, my august sovereign, has spared 
nothing in order to avoid this crisis. Not only has it kept itself on a foot- 
ing of legal neutrality with regard to the Cretan insurrection, etc., ete., but 
has, moreover, for two years past, patiently supported all sorts of acts of 
hostility, violence, and oppression committed in the different Ottoman pro- 
vinees, to the ] rejudice of Hellenic co-nationalists and their interests. For 
the past six months I have constantly been witness to acts of this nation 
arbitrary and illegal arrests, scandalous banishments, seizure of Hellenic 
vessels in open sea, and a constant and systematic denial of justice in all 
matters in which my co-nationalists were concerned. In the face of so many 
infractions of existing treaties, the Ilellenie government has given proofs of 
the greatest moderation. Its representative at Constantinople confined 
himself to pointing out all these illegalities to the Sublime Porte, and ask- 
ing a separation, which he never obtained. The Porte, misunderstanding 
this conciliatory disposition on the part of the Hellenic Government, has 
thought proper to break off, the fourth time in thirty years, its diplomatic 
and commercial relations with Greece—without any new circumstances hay- 
ing occurred different from what already existed, to justify, in the slightest 
degree, this rigorous proceeding, and without giving the time to bring about 
an arrangement. It devolves, therefore, upon the Porte, before the civil- 
ized world, to justify this harshness and the consequences. Having con- 
fided the protection of my co-nationalists to the legation of the United 
States of North America, ete., I beg to inform your excellency that I shall 
quit Const intinople,”’ etc., etc 

One question at once suevests itself. Ifthe Turks had been 
so brutally and uniformly severe upon the Greek residents 
in their dominions, as M, Delyanni asserts—why have they 
remained so pertinaciously in Turkey to make fortunes, become 
influential rayalis, and endure kindred torments? The Greek 
rayahs absorb the internal trade of Turkey, as Greek merchants 
and vessels almost entirely monopolize its external commerce. 

Perhaps in none of the Eastern disputes had the great 
powers been so unanimous in their fault-finding with the 
domestic and foreign poliey of a country as in the present 
Turko-Greek affair, and with the pretensions of MM. Bul- 
garis and Delyanni, for their government was pronounced to 


be positively in the wrong. By the despatches of the Greek 


foreign minister, the most zealous Philhellene could but per- 
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ceive that the Athens cabinet was, by its own account, sub- 
stantially guilty of all that Photiades Bey, the Turkish mouth- 
piece, had laid to its charge. M. Delyanni abdicated all 
control by a nation over its own citizens, and made each 
brigand a potentate with the right to levy war and declare 
peace. No better proof of the hallucination of the Greek 
government was needed than the utterances of its own minis- 
ter. In his reply, M. Delyanni had, more or less, begged the 
principal questions, to enlarge upon the threat by Turkey to 
expel in case of rupture, from her realm, Hellenie subjects 
settled there, who did not own the jurisdiction of the Porte, 
said to be some 200,000 in all. M. Delyanni also made an 
elaborate defence of his government, regarding its course 
toward the Cretan refugees, denying Greek ill-treatment, ete. 
Ile adverted to the matter of openly levying, at Athens, 
and drilling and equipping bands of soldiers to attack the 
sultan’s authority in Crete, as though it were an insignificant 
question of a few individual Hellenes, at the same time that 
he tacitly admitted the complaint of wholesale connivance 
made bythe Sultan’s representatives. The unscrupulous con- 
duct of the Greek government its minister did not deny, but 
sought to justify it by documents subversive of all national 
security. 

A cordial understanding upon the Turko-Greek difference 
seemed, then, to exist among the great powers in their advice 
given at Athens and Constantinople; yet, in the face of the 
persistence of the Greek ministers in their course, public spec- 
ulation became alive again touching the.moral countenance 
which was sustaining King George, as the only explanation of 
his policy. For two years, it was alleged, the Hellenic eabi- 
net had heard—but flippantly noticed—warnings addressed to it 
by England, France, and Austria on this very subject of sup- 
port given to the Cretan insurrection. It was averred that M. 
Bulgaris and his colleagues did not believe that all the powers 
acting in concert were in earnest. About three of them, above 
named, there could be no doubt, but the Greek cabinet, it was 


thought, did not deem that Russia really meant what she joined 
the others in counselling King George. Russia, doubtless, saw 
with satisfaction the prolongation of the strife in Crete, as it 
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added to the embarrassments of the Porte; still Europe could 
not conceive the ezar as ready to renew the struggle in which 
he was defeated twelve years ago, or that, in case of an out- 
break between Turkey and Greece, he would grant the latter 
solid aid. The cabinet of St. Petersburg by public voice was 
called upon to give the Greeks a positive and open intimation 
to that effect. ° 

Some there were who declared that Greece had enly acted 
toward Turkey as Piedmont acted toward the two Sicilies, or 
as Italy, under the administration of Ratazzi, acted toward the 
pontifical government. There were others, perhaps, who fan- 
cied that the Moslem should recross the Ilellespont, and that 
the European continent should contain no state not professing 
the Christian religion. 

[f Europe had freely condoned elsewhere conduct that 
was not easily distinguishable from that of Greece in Crete, 
except in point of suecess, the great powers seemed, in 
the present case, to have an acute perception of the evil of 
such precedents to the peace of the Continent. Such futile 
violations of international comity were to be discountenaneced, 
as anarchy in Europe might be the result—whilst the Moslem 
of late had certainly shown himself to bea more peaceable 
neighbor than some of the more ambitious Christian nations. 

The ageressors in the present affair were the Greeks. Their 
notioy has been that they could play a great part in Europe 
and form a governing class over all the Eastern Christians in 
a revived Byzantine empire. It is, however, worthy of remark 
that the Christians of Turkey have been more eager to shake 
off Greek influence than Ottoman rule. The Bulgarians, for 
instance, thought more of being rid of Greek ecclesiastics than 
of bearing the civil and military authority of the Pasha. The 
struggles of the Greek race and Christian populations of Europe 
against the Mussulman did not begin with that sentimental en- 
terprise the creation of the Hellenic kingdom, nor need they 
end should the Greek be devoured by the Turk to-morrow. The 
Mussulman power would continue to be honey-combed in Eu- 
rope, and the restless and encroaching genius of the Hellene 


might be as active as ever in the Levant, so, simply war, or 
simply no war, would not permanently remedy the situation. 
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A project to summon a conference of the great powers on 
the subject of the dispute between the Porte and Greece natu- 
rally, then, found favor among diplomatists, especially as the 
third of the three protecting powers had been unwilling, or 
unable, alone, to address to Greece such a remonstrance as 
would have brought her to a sense of her duties, or even to 


join England and France in their most urgent @®presenta- 


tions. What little plea could be made for Greece was now 
put forward by one or two journals out of the hundreds 
in England and France. “ Greece as a nationality was small, 
scarcely strong enough to stand alone,” hence a natural, even 
excusable, desire for territory and increased population. Iler 
classical origin and benefactions to the civilized world were stere- 
otyped claims. Then the peoples surrounding her, and which 
she had tried to seduce, had more in common with the nation- 
ality of Greece than that of Turkey—almost kin in blood, they 
possessed the same religion. If a bit of underhand Greek 
policy was plausible and not without admitted precedent, and 
it was simply fair to give the government of King George the 
benefit of all that could be said in mitigation of its procedure. 
** Napoleon the First protested against the sittings of royal 
committees in London, and their warlike preparations, and the 
English government replied that its constitution prevented its 
interfering with such bodies, though England and France were 
at the time at peace—just what M. Delyanni replied ! yrote 
Mr. Xenos to the Times. “ Garibaldian bands with smart uni- 
forms and colors flying left London in larger numbers than 
Greek volunteers lett Athens, (/) still England did not stop 
them any more than did the cabinet at Washington suppress 
the bellicose declarations of the Fenians.” 

But Mr. Xenos knows that those royal committees de- 
spatched no Englishmen to stir up the Chouans of Brittany ; 
had they, the Emperor would have made quick work of them, 
and possibly have turned upon England to stop the nuisance. 
Certainly he would not, like Turkey, have deferred to foreign 
meddling, powerful as was Great Britain. The English, too, 
did eventually put a stop to the Garibaldian, recruitment, and 
the President of the United States would arrest an open Fenian 
invasion movement, or, in the impossibility, leave the expedi- 
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tion to its fate with the greatest unconcern, as in the Walker 
and Lopez cases. 

And at the same time it was asked for the Porte why that 
government should consent to defer its differences with Greece 
to the arbitration of the great powers. It insisted upon no- 
thing which every one of them did not admit as its due, no- 
thing whi@ it had not the right and means to enforce, nothing 
which Europe could ask it to abate, even for the sake of peace. 
Turkey’s wish, at heart, was to be left alone 





to be permitted 
to compel the Greeks to discontinue their malpractice. A con- 
ference under such circumstances seemed intended to impose 
upon the Sultan submission to the insolence of the Athens 
cabinet, which appeared to believe itself backed up by Russia, 
and perhaps by Prussia, when members of it coolly talked of 
the diplomatic rupture as being a warlike one, and of a con- 
tinued invasion of the Ottoman territory. It was the Greeks, 
in truth, who threatened war; and to propose a conterence to 
decide whether Turkey or Greece was in the wrong, and to 
devise an arrangement for reconciling them, was very like tak- 
ing part with Greece in the gross violation of neutrality she 
had so long committed and announced her intention of per- 
sisting in. 

To sum up the case for a conference, the situation was 
thus: Greece had interfered, in a manner which her insig- 
nificance rendered worse than inexcusable, in the affairs of 
Turkey. The latter power demanded abstinence from future 
1. 
tan, had appeared to be timidity in the eyes of the Greeks. 
The realizing of that mistake and the expression of European 
opinion might, with time, qualify the pretensions of the Ilelle- 
nic ministers and calm the turbulence of the Greek people 


intermeddling. Moderation, the consistent policy of the Sul 


behind them, who, it was asserted, were fast pushing their 

government to a conflict. A conference, then, gained time, 

and afforded an opportunity for King George to retract. 
Prussia, or Prussia and Russia, proposed the conference, 


“only to protect Greece against the punishment she has so well 
merited, and to campel, if possible, the Sultan to sacrifice to the 
falsely called interests of peace something more of his own in- 
dependence,” cried the London Standard, with much truth if 
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much bitterness. The Porte, “ though it did not perceive the 
necessity of a conference, accepted the proposition, provided 
that the five points of the Turkish ultimatum, above given, 
should form the basis of the discussion, and the Crete question 
be not brought forward.” The steady and rational temper of 
the divan was manifested by its adhesion to the project, and 
its appended stipulation was a natural and simple qe. 

The Ottoman rule in Europe has against it nature, senti- 
ment, and visible destiny, even though the kingdom of George 
I. stand in the position of a culprit before the bar of Europe. 
By alittle straining of one’s reasoning, both parties might have 
heen deemed, in some sort, amenable to a tribunal, or rather, 
to a council of arbitration, consisting of the protecting powers 
of the Greek kingdom and the signataries of the treaty of Pa- 
ris of 1856. The first were responsible for the good behavior 
of their charge, the second for the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire. Ifthe Hellenic kingdom was in the position of a pro- 
tected state, and theretore of virtual subordination to its pro- 
tectors, the Porte could not be regarded as exempt from the 
moral jurisdiction of the signataries of the treaty of Paris. 
As between the governments of France and Prussia, in the af- 
fair of Luxembourg, the Emperor set an example which no 
other sovereign need be ashamed to follow. Franee had been 
accused of clandestinely tampering with the King of Holland, 
and had raised thereby a menacing question as to the proprie- 
torship of the duchy, which only a war or a conference could 
settle. 

At five o’clock of Saturday, January 9th, under the presi- 
deney of the Marquis de la Valette, representing the French 
government, MM. the Count de Stackelberg, Russia; Djemil 
Pasha, the Porte; the Chevalier Nigra, Italy ; Lord Lyons, Eng- 
land; the Prince de Metternich, Austria; the Count de Solms, 
Prussia; and Rizo Rangabé, Greece—met at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs at Paris, and formed themselves into a confe- 
rence, all parties, excepting M. Rangabé¢, representing those 
governments which signed the treaty of Paris in 1856. The 


representative of Greece present had merely a consultive voice, 
the avowed object of the conference being flow far there was 
reason to give satisfaction to the demands of the Turkish ulti- 
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matum. The announcement of this restriction pleased all who 
were apprehensive that Russia, who was now accused of * hav- 
ing been intriguing in every court of Europe to effect the an- 
nexation of Crete to Greece,” would endeavor to force upon 
the conference a declaration as to the future relation of Crete 
to Turkey; or that France, declared to be fickle and uncertain, 
would serge her own secret purposes, antagonistic to Russia 
and Prussia, by levying sweeping damages upon Greece. 
Many were lukewarm as to the productive labors of the conte- 
rence, and some remained even suspicious, of the ultimate re- 
sult, and hinted at the possibility of France, Russia, Prussia, 
and Italy forming one voice and one phalanx against Turkey, 
England, and Austria. 

What tended to simplify matters before the conference, or 
what was so regarded by the outside public, was the intelli- 
gence of the surrender of Petropoulakes, the Greek colonel who 
had so recently reached Crete with a small but well-equipped 
band of volunteers. The prompt discomtiture of the veteran 
was considered proof that the Turks lad indeed completely 
mastered even the Greek contingent to the quondam rebellion. 
For upward of a year past, it was now currently known, * the 
bloody Cretan insurrection as had been contined toa few small 
bands, flying from fastness to fastness, denuding and disturb- 
ing the native population, while the Turks had been steadily 
completing their system of cross-roads and block-houses, which 
Petropoulakes unexpectedly found all prepared to confuse, 
hector, and envelop him. Joined, from the other side of fhe 
island, by his son Leonidas, near Mount Ida, their united 
forces amounted to nearly 2500 men. They had but five days’ 
provisions with them, and, of the ungrateful Christian peasants 
whom they had come to save, those who did not flee at their 
approach, having no thought but for their oil-crops, so far from 
welcoming the Greek soldiers, gave the Turkish troops infor- 
mation which enabled them to coop up the invaders in the 
mountains. <A series of skirmishes cost the Greeks some 650 


men, and chased, harassed, and without rations, they finally 


reached the seat of the phantom Cretan provisional govern- 
ment at SphakiaSin the hills. But the national government, 
which had nothing to vouch for its existence but decrees and 
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despatches announcing splendid victories, could only thank its 
self-appointed champions, and Petropoulakes rapidly retreated 
to Askypho, a sort of eagle’s nest in the White Mountains. 
Ilere a body of 150 tried to desert, demoralization set in, and 
the three weeks’ campaign closed abruptly by a capitulation, 
the terms of which illustrated Turkish cruelty on the part of 
Omer Nailé Pasha, to whom the surrender was maf@e. Those 
terms were: “ The lives of the volunteers to be spared, their 
baggage and arms to be returned to them upon their landing 
in Greece, and theig food and lodging to be furnished by the 
Turkish authorities until they reached their own shore!” 

With this surrender the last pretence of an existing re- 
hellion in Crete has vanished. The captured volunteers were 
brought back to their country by Ilobart Pasha, who confused 
M. Bulgaris considerably —the damaging moral effect of 
marching the patriots, as liberated prisoners, through the 
streets of Athens, presenting itself{—by asking him where they 
should be landed? The band of which these captives formed 
a part, was intended “to wrest Crete from the Ottomans or 
die”—to revivity the Cretan insurrection as the special envoy 
of the Athenians. 

Simultaneous reports touching the Turkish fleet possessed 
a certain interest. The Ottoman admiral since the chase of the 
Enosis had been blockading the port of Syra, as, after promise 
that judiciary investigation should meet Hobart Pasha’s com- 
plaints as to the deeds of the blockade-runner, the authorities 
ha eventually refused to act. Unable then to obtain imme- 
diate examination, Hobart Pasha had entrusted his affair to 
the commander otf the French steamer Le Forbyn, lying in 
the same port, as a superior officer of one of the protecting 
powers. A protest was addressed under date December 16th 
by M. Delyanni, Greek minister of foreign aflyirs, to the 
three protecting powers, in allusion to the Enosis affair. 
If not suggestive of Satan rebuking sin, the protest of the 
Greek foreign minister, addressed to the protecting powers 
in whose faces the Greek government had just snapped its 


fingers, when remonstrated with for hostile acts of the same 
natfre as those which were the burden of — com- 


plaint—was regarded as inconsistent and even ludicrous on the 
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part of a cabinet which had repulsed the advice of the powers 
now taken into confidence and in a certain sense appealed to ; 
and for one who professed himself so superior to the ordinary 
principles of international law when obedience to them would 
hinder his own purposes, to invoke them literally in order to 
stigmatize an adversary, assuming the insignificant réle ot a 
political kpbert Macaire. 

Upon the meeting of the Conference, in which, as before 
remarked, M. Rangabé had but a consultive voice, that gentle- 
man protested at his not having the same authority as Turkey, 
and, deaf to all persuasion, withdrew from the sitting, (the 


second, we believe,) and addressed a note to the deliberating 
body, declining to take any place therein except upon the 
same level with that granted Turkey. It was pointed out to 
M. Rangabeé that Turkey had her seat as one of the signataries 
of the treaty of Paris in 1856, which treaty Greece did not 
sign, but M. Rangabé declared that the conference being 
called to settle difficulties between Turkey and Greece, if 
Turkey had a right to be present, Greece certainly had that 
same and as large a right. M. Rangabe’s pretension was most 
plausible, and confounded for a time the assembled plenipo- 
tentiaries; but the reflection that they were met rather to pro-° 
tect Greece from the consequences of her refusal to subseribe 
to the Turkish ultimatum, to show her that she was wrong 
and to endeavor to stay the just hand of Turkey, soon restored 
equilibrium, and the business of the conference proceeded. 
Some outside supported M. Rangabeé’s claim—some amongst 
those who had condemned Greece; others declared that a ward 
in chancery might as well presume to occupy the judge’s seat. 
But all blamed the advisers of King George, who, knowing 
before the conference met the position Greece would occupy 
therein, waited until the meeting to have her representative 
make his confusing protest. 

The plenipotentiarics pursued their work without the pres- 
ence of the Grecian representative, and it immediately became 
apparent that they disavowed any authority over the dispu- 


tants, relying solely on the moral and political influence of the 
states they . gun The powers might endorse «the 
‘ 


n, but if they did not, it would make no 


Turkish ultime 
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change in the course of Turkey. They might formally de- 
clare that Greece was indisputably in the wrong, but as they 
were not prepared to say that Athens might be occupied by 
the Turk, Greece would not mend her ways. 

On Saturday, January 16th, the conference, according to the 
Paris Constitutionnel, really closed its labors, and La France 
gives the text of the declaration of the plenipotentiaries, 
whose deliberation had been contined to the five points of the 
Turkish ultimatum. That declaration states that Turkey 
had ground to complain of a manifest violation of international 
law on the part of Greece, and that whatever might be her 
laws at home she was not to permit attacks against a neigh- 
boring state to be prepared on her territory. That her obli- 
gation is to prevent the arming in her ports of privateers like 
the Crete and Enosis. That she has no right to oppose the 
departure from her domain of Cretan refugees. On the fourth 
point of the ultimatum, Turkey having agreed to be governed 
by the decisions of the legal tribunals, and the fifth point being 
comprised in the other three, the declaration of the conference 
perfectly sustained the Turkish ultimatum. Turkey, in case 
Greece accepted the declaration, was to withdraw her ulti- 
matum. 

Greece was admonished by all the great powers, Russia 
included, that she had alienated from herself the sympathies 
of Europe by her course toward Turkey, and that in case of 
rupture she must provide for herself—for the powers among 
th@selves gave sureties of good behavior one to another. 
The joint note of the conference thus became an express 
warning to the cabinet of King George, or was so considered 


by the public, that Turkey in executing reprisals, in the event 
of Greece refusing to adhere to the protocol of the conference, 
would be carrying out the deliberate judgment of Europe. 
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Paris. 1847. 

2, Mu Biographie: Ouvrage Posthune de P. J. pe BERANGER. 
Paris, 1857. 

3. Songs of Béranger. Translated by the author of the Eriles of 


Idria. London, 1837. 
* 


Mven has been written, and little apparently understood, 
about following nature in literary and other art. The ex- 
amples of Jlomer and Shakespeare are appealed to, and those 
writers of the renaissance school in Germany and elsewhere 
headed by Goethe. Nature, human and otherwise, has many 
manifestations, some poetical and others not. The Pre-Rapha- 
elitism which would depict a toad or a cabbage-garden while 
neglecting the most beautiful landscape within view, is cer- 
tainly not such an adherence to nature as to be entitled to our 
admiration. Yet the toad is fabled to have a jewel in its 
head, which is a poetical idea, and there is much in the habits 
and aspects of the animal which may suggest poetical thoughts. 
In treating of cabbages, it would not be necessary to allude to 
sauerkraut and cole-slaw; the growth of the vegetable, fed 
by the sunshine and the rain, and the human care and interest 
bestowed upon it, are themes worthy of song. In art, as in 
everything else, it is requisite to be true. Art deals not @ly 
with the higher truths, but with all that contain the element 
of beauty. This beauty doubtless resides. to a greater or less 


de rree, 


i all things; yet it is not every poet who can make us 


perceive it in every object. Some things we are so accustomed 
to regard as unlovely that it is not safe for the poet to allude 
to them, because of the associations which we invariably attach 
to those objects. Yet, really, there is no distinction of truths 
for purposes of art. As God is one, so is his emanation, which 
is beauty, the same everywhere. Some objects and conditions 
have more of this radiance than others. What constitutes the 
artist is the powgr to perceive and to depict real beauty. It 


is generally easier for him to understand and to represent the 
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soul of the simpler existences. If he knows the limitations of 
his genius, he will not attempt to deal with what is beyond his 
comprehension. 

Béranger thus understood his genius, and his suecess was 
due to that knowledge, and to his honesty in accepting and 
acting upon it. Ile wrote from within, reproducing the im- 
pressions made upon him by external objects and by his own 
experiences. So far he was true, and his poems are real. He 
might have succeeded in fictitious representations of ideal pas- 
sion, but he would not attempt it. It is here that he showed 
his strength and his greatness. We always think of him as 
following Moli¢re’s rule of judging of the excellence of his 
works, not by submitting them to a learned critic, but noting 
their effect when read to his illiterate old female attendant. 
Béranger, as well as Moli¢re, knew that the scholar would 
compare the work submitted to his critical judgment with 
conventional standards of excellence with which he was al- 
ready acquainted, and they knew that such a taste, formed by 
study, is quite likely to be vitiated. For a reliable standard 
they rightly judged that they could confidently appeal to the 
native instincts of untaught and unperverted humanity. Bé- 
ranger is and will be a model for the study of those who wish 
to learn how to deal with things truthfully—to be genuine 
artists. 

He is not a Shakespeare nor a Goethe, but he is as real in 
his department as either of those great singers. In an in- 
terview with the public censor which Béranger has recorded,* 
that official is reported as saying to him that “ song-writers are 
in literature what fiddlers are in music.” This characteriza- 
tion of the chansonnier the poet accepts and defends. We may 
properly consider him from the point of view which he has 
deliberately selected. We may picture to ourselves the modest 
violinist taking his place at the street-corner, hoping that his 
simple strains may please the common people, and draw from 
them the hearty applause which is all he covets. At first 
only the poor and uneducated slowly collect; then the more 
aristocratic and cultivated pause, compelled to listen to the 


* (uvres, t. ii. p. 342. 
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ravishing melody. The crowd increases, and is joined by the 
rich and the noble, until the vicinage is thronged with people 
of all descriptions and stations, and even kings and emperors 
are pleased to mingle with the others, and to shower praises 
and presents upon the unpretending musician. The delight 
which all feel and exhibit proves that in the innate feelings of 
the heart the whole world are of kin. 

It was not until he had reached middle life that Béranger 
gained the title of poet. Tor this recognition of his just 
claims he acknowledges himself first indebted to the Edin- 
burgh Review. In France, previous to Béranger’s day, a song- 
writer was not reckoned as a poet; but it is his proud distine- 
tion that his genius changed all that. 

Béranger loved his fellows, and it was this love that fitted 
him to appreciate them, and in his turn to be appreciated by 
them. The service he has rendered to humanity has been very 
great. Ile was not a reformer, as that term is usually applied. 
Ife did not attempt to give the people new li¢ht, but to make 
them respect what was in them. Ilis standard of morals was 
not on the plane with ours, but we must take into account, in 
our estimate of him, the intluence of the circumstances in 
which he was placed. 

Pierre-Jean de Béranger was born at Paris, in 1780. Re- 
garding the use of the feudal particle de, he seems to think it 
necessary to make many apologies. In his autobiography he tells 
us that it was bestowed upon him by his father, who claimed 
noble descent,* and that he did not use it until some bad verses 
signed WW. LBérenger had been attributed to him, when he 
adopted the particle as a measure of self-defence. 

Ilis father, at.the time of marriage, was book-keeper to a 
grocer; his mother followed the trade of modiste. At the 
house of his maternal grandfather, a tailor,“in one of the 
dirtiest quarters of Paris,” was the poet born. Neither of his 
parents appears to have paid much attention to him in his 
early years, or to have done much for him. For his mother he 
could not have had much affection, and he says of her, “ Buf- 


fon adit que les garcons tiennent de leur mére. Jamais enfant 


* “ Je dois dire, pour sa justification, que c’¢tait la manie des chefs de la fa- 
mille.”"—Ma Biographie, p. 13. 
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n’a moins ressemblé que moi 4 la mienne, au moral comme au 
physique.”* The two spouses separated after six months of 
not very pleasant matrimonial life. The yet unfledged song- 
ster remained until the age of nine years in the care of his 
grandfather. He was sent to school in the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
and from the roof he witnessed the taking of the Bastile, which 
event, he declares, embraced almost all the instruction he re- 
eeived there. Ie was fortunately absent from Paris during 
the Reign of Terror ; but in 1789, he and his aunt, walking to- 
gether, suddenly found themselves in the midst of a crowd of 
men and women carrying on long pikes the heads of the 
gardes du corps massacred at Versailles. This was enough of 
scenes of horror for his sensitive nature. Making due allow- 
ance for his native and national vivacity, we could hardly hope 
that, witnessing much more 6f the horrible events of those days, 
the susceptible poet could ever have developed into the gay 
and light-hearted singer he became. 

Soon afterward he left Paris for Peronne, in Picardy, to be 
placed in the care of his father’s maiden sister, who kept a 
small inn at that place. Ilis aunt at first refused to take him, 
but, looking upon his childish face, her heart was aroused in 
his behalf, and, bursting into tears, she promised to be a 
mother to him. She kept her word, and seems to have given 
him nearly all the love his childish years ever knew. Béranger 
ever remembered this excellent woman with most affectionate 
gratitude, and, after her death, dictated for her the following 
epitaph: “She never was a mother, yet she left children to 
weep for her.” With her he passed several years of the 
developing period of his life. She assisted to inspire him 
with a taste for reading, and with her he read Télémaque, 
Racine, and Voltaire. This aunt was an ardent republican, 
but withal something of a devotee, and the young satirist 
did not forbear to ridicule some of her favorite points of 
faith. At the age of twelve years, during a violent storm, 
the pious lady sprinkled the house with holy water. <A 
flash of lightning prostrated the young DBéranger, who, on 
recovering, immediately said to his aunt, “ Well, of what 


* Ma Biographie, p. 38. 
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use was your holy water?” THe had very little inclination 
for school, and says he does not know when he learned to 
read. Ile never had any knowledge of Greek or Latin; his 
acquaintance with the ancient classics was derived from trans- 
lations. This: ignorance he confessed to Lucien Bonaparte 
with some humiliation.* Yet from a careful study of the best 
translations within his reach, he was able to get the spirit 
of the best of the ancient writers. 

Ile had desired to learn the trade of clockmaker, but his 
sight was so much injured that he was obliged to give it up, 
ereatly to his regret. He tried as apprentice to a jeweler, 
and served for awhile in the office of a notary. At the age 
of fourteen years he became apprentice to a printer. It was 
here that he got the most of his knowledge of orthography 
and grammar. Ilis master, M. ‘Laisney, gave him valuable 
instructions in versification. To this excellent man Béranger 
afterward made the acknowledgment: 


* Dans l'art des vers c’est toi qui fut mon maitre.” 


There was at Peronne a school named the Institut Patrio- 
tique, organized upon the system of J. J. Rousseau. This 
school Béranger attended, and here, it would seem, he acquired 
the greater part of his book-knowledge. Besides history and 
geography, he learned to declaim in the club, and had the bene- 
tit of criticisms upon his literary attempts. ILis parents beecom- 
ing reunited, he returned to Paris, where father and son engag- 
ed together in financial speculations, Asa financier the young 
Béranger seems, from his own account, to have developed 
considerable talents. Ile acquired quite a fortune, which was 
lost in the erisis of 1798. 

It was at this time that he turned his attention particularly 
to poetry, and studied it as an art. Ile labored assiduously to 
form a poetic system which he says, “I have doubtless since 
perfected, but which has scarcely varied at all in any of its 
principal rules.” + Certain friendly capitalists had offered to 


* “ Jamais il ne m’avait tant coiité de dire que je ne savais pas le latin, cette 
langue dont je croyais, avec tout le monde alors, qu’on ne pouvait se passer 
pour rien écrire en francais. ’— Ma Biographie, p. 89. 

+ Ib. p. 66. 
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reéstablish him in business, but he preferred to remain poor 
rather than return to the Bourse. Ile was now very poor, but 
he found great comfort in devoting himself with ail the ardor 
of his nature to the cultivation of the poetie art. Yet he suf- 
fered much. ‘I gave myself up,” he says, “ to fits of melan- 
choly, so much the more painful that I was no less expansive in 
my sorrows than I have always been in my pleasures.” THe 
attempted dramatic writing, but soon decided that his talents 
did not fit him for success in this field; he congratulates him- 
self upon this conclusion with his usual willingness to know and 
to accept the truth of himself. Ile designed an epic entitled 
“ Clovis,” upon a grand scale, which he proposed to meditate 
upon until the age of thirty years before commencing to write 
it. Ile wrote also some solemn Alexandrines upon such sub- 
jects as * The Deluge,” “The Last Judgment,” and “ Medita- 
tion.” At the age of twenty-two years he wrote a poem in 
four cantos, entitled * Le Pélerinage,” an attempt to repre- 
sent the simple pastoral customs of the Christians of the six- 
teenth century. But he decided that his genius did not lie in 
the direction of epic or pastoral poetry. It was only as a 
song-writer—as one of the fiddlers of the literary orchestra— 
that he could hope to sueceed. To the specious temptations of 
journalism he never yielded.* 

About this time Béranger gave much attention to the 
works of Chateaubriand, which inspired him with great enthu- 
siasm. At one time he became so discouraged with his 
poverty and his want of success that he seriously proposed 
to join Bonaparte in Egypt. A friend dissuaded him from 
this project, and his native gayety and his muse rescued him 
from melancholy. Ile abandoned himself to love, wine, and 
song, celebrating the praises of Lisette and Frétillon, of 
“Roger Bontemps,” “Le Grenier,” “ Les Gueux,” and “ Le 
Vieil Habit.” Then, as afterward, he would often sing: 


*«<T] efit voulu me voire écrire dans les journaux ; mais je ne me sentis jar 
mais de vocation pour ce genre de travail, quia fini chez nous par dévore 
tant de jeunes talents, nés peut-étre pour un avenir de gloire, et qui d’ailleurs 
effrayait ma plume paresseuse et ma conscience timorée. Pour m’adonner & 
une pareille profession, il efit fallu renoncer a mes belles espérances poétiques, 
& mes réves c’efit été rendre ma mansarde bien solitaire.’—Ma Biographie, 
p. 93. 
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‘“‘Chantons le vin et le beauté, 
Tout le reste est folie.” * 


In deliberate prose he could say of the same period of his 
life : 

“Oh! que la jeunesse est une belle chose, puisqu’elle peut répandre du 
charme jusque sur la vieillesse, cet Age si déshérité et si pauvre! Employ- 
ez bien ce qui vous en reste, ma chére amie. Aimez, et laissez-vous aimer. 


4 


J’ai bien connu ce bonheur; c’est le plus grand de la vie.” 

The poetic system which Béranger was now laboring to de- 
velop, and to which he devoted all the resources of his active 
mind, was founded upon eternal principles of art. For this 


reason it was not required of him afterward to change but only 


to perfect it.f Ile says of his inspiration “ De pe uple: cest 
ma muse;” he explains by declaring, ‘Whgn I say people, | 
mean the crowd—the common people, if you will.”§ In taking 
his inspiration from the heart of the common people, he appealed 
to those qualities which are inherent in all. From his cireum- 
stances, While his poetical style and philosophy were forming, 
he had little opportunity to study any of the higher classes. 
It was perhaps best for him that it was so. Certainly he could 
eet a better knowledge of human nature, and more easily learn 
how to deal with it, from those who are comparatively untaught, 
and consequently more simple and truthful. The same emo- 
tions exist in all, and the general instinets of human nature 
are everywhere similar. Yet Béranger’s studies of humanity 
were not confined to the common people; he always studied 
men, and wherever he could find them. He is the poet of 
humanity in its social aspects. [is love of rural nature was well 
developed, but it seems not to have been a passion with him. 
Ile did not attempt a pretentious style of verse, and for at- 
tempting so little and doing what he did undertake so 
thoroughly, he was rewarded eventually with a share of fame 
which few have ever obtained during life. He says, “I have 
* (Euvres, t. i. p. 362. 
¢ Notice prefixed to the Quvres Completes of Béranger, editon of 1834. 


t‘* Les reves poétiques les plus ambitieux ont bercé ma jeunesse. I] n'est 


presque point de genre élevé que je n’aie tenté en silence. Pour remplir une 
immense carri¢re & vingt ans, dépourvu d'études, méme de celle du latin, 
j'ai cherché a pénétrer le génie de notre langue et les secrets du style.”"— 
Quvres, t. i. p. xv. 

< Préface, 1833. 
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only taken what others have rejected ;’ and further, “I es- 
poused the poor fi//e de joie with the intention of rendering 
her worthy to be presented in the saloons of our aristocracy ; 


without, however, forcing her to renounce her former relations, 
for it was necessary that she should remain a daughter of the 
people from whom she expected her dowry.” * This stone, 
rejected by other builders of rhymes, has become an im- 
portant and attractive portion of the poetical arch of the 
century. Ugly and even foul as it appeared to others when 
lying in the mud of the streets, Béranger discerned its 
hidden worth, and knew that it only needed cleaning and 
polishing to be recognized by all as a gem of value. 

The early poems of Béranger, which first gave him a name, 
are not among the best of his works, but, like the youthful 
publications of Schiller and Goethe—the “ Robbers ” and the 
* Sorrows of Werther’—they will always, probably, be among 
the most popular with the masses. The subjects of these 
poems and their style of treatment were such as to appe:! 
directly to the heart of the common people of France. Their 
gay humor is charming. “ Le Petit Hlomme Gris” is a good 
specimen ; 

‘Tl est un petit homme 
Tout habillé de gris, 
Dans Paris. 
Joufflu comme une pomme, 
(Jul, Sans un sous comptant, 
Vit content, 
Ft dit: ‘Moi, je m’en ;’ 
Et dit: ‘Moi, je m’en; 
Ma fois, moi, je m’en ris!’ 
Oh! qu'il est gai le petit homme gris!” t 
* Mu Biographie, p. 188. 
“There is a little man 
All dressed in gray, 
He lives in Paris, 
And he’s always gay ; 
He’s round as an apple 
And plump as a pear ; 
He has not a penny, 
And he has not a care; 
And he says, ‘I laugh, 
And I laugh, and my plan,’ 
Says he, ‘is, by jingo, 
To laugh all I can.’ 
Oh! what a merry little fat gray man.” 
(Luovres, t. i. p. 2 
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Similar in style is “ Les Gueux.” To render attractive per- 
sons in the poorest outward circumstances, it is required that 
they be invested with a merry humor, and treated in a careless 
and rollicking manner. Burns recognized this fact, and illus- 
trated it in his “Jolly Beggars.” To Béranger this style of 
treatment was quite natural. 

“Les gueux, les gueux, 

Sont les gens heureux ; 

Ils s’'aiment entre eux, 

Vivent les gueux! 

Des gueux chantons la louange. 
Que de gueux hommes de bien! 
I] faut qu’enfin l'esprit venge 
L*honnéte homme qui n’a rien.” 

Ilistwo poems “ Le Roi d’Yvetot” and “ Le Senateur” are 
the earliest specimens we have of his political satire—a species 
of writing which afterward added greatly to his reputation 
and to his troubles. In 1809, Béranger was appointed to a 
place in one of the bureaux of the Imperial University, with 
a salary of one thousand frances a year. This place he retained 
twelve years. Le tells us that his reputation began in 1813, 
at which time he was admitted into the literary circle of the 
“ Cavean,” of which he was soon reckoned one of the choicest 
spirits. From that period his fame steadily increased until 
the close of his life, and long before he 


“ Tleard the heavens fill with shoutings”’ 


of his name. At this epoch also he began to be admitted into 
the higher ranks of society. But the temptations of his position, 
and the flatteries of the great did not spoil him, for he ever 
retained his naive simplicity, and his sympathy with the com- 
mon people. Ilad his reputation been acquired at an earlier 
age, it might have been different. Though his father was a 
stanch royalist, he had early embraced republicanism, and 
adhered to his sentiments with firmness and sustained them 
with ardor. On the restoration of the Bourbons, tempting 
offers were made to him to support legitimacy, but his reply 
was, “ Let them give us liberty in exchange for glory; let them 


* (uores, t. i. p. 42. 
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render France happy, and I will sing to them without reward.”* 
Lucien Bonaparte had early befriended and encouraged him, 
and had procured him the pension which he received from the 
institute. After the downfall of the Napoleonic dynasty, 
Béranger gave up this pension to the father of Madame 
Lucien Bonaparte. 

His first volume of poems was published in 1815, The 
result of this was to establish him as the song-writer of the 
opposition. In 1821, he published two volumes of songs, 
old and new. This issue comprised ten thousand five hun- 
dred copies, and was made on his own account. The sale 
exceeded his most. sanguine expectations, and the result 
placed him in very comfortable pecuniary circumstances. 
For this publication he was prosecuted by government and 
sentenced to an imprisonment of three months and a 
fine of five hundred franes. Ife passed his time in his 
prison of Sainte Pelagie very gayly, he tells us, and here 
composed some of his best pieces. The progress of his 
trial was marked by several effusions, one of which is “ La 
Muse en Fuite :” 


** Quittez la lyre, 6, ma muse! 
Et déchiffrez ce mandat, 
Vous voyez qu’on vous accuse 
De plusieurs crimes d'état. 
Pour un interrogatoire 
Au palais comparaissons 
Plus de chansons pour la gloire ! 
Pour l'amour plus de chansons! 
Suivez-moi ! 
C'est la loi, 
Suivez-moi de par le Roi.’*t 


His third publication was made in 1825, and his fourth 
in 1828. The latter subjected him to a fresh prosecution, 
which resulted in a sentence to nine months’ imprisonment 
and ten thousand francs fine. Prison life, he says, had 
a charm for him, which was certainly fortunate. He suf- 
fered somewhat, he admits, during the first four months of 


* Ma Biographie, p. 177. + Guvres, t. i. p. 14. 
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his imprisonment at La Force, but his muse afterward 
rescued him from gloom. He received many grateful at- 
tentions here, being visited by Victor Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, 
and Alexandre Dumas. Ilis last volume of poems was pub- 
lished in 1838. 

The subjects of Béranger’s poems are generally such as 
appeal to the heart of the common people. Of love he 
sings much, and usually according to the taste of his 
auditors. 

‘** Dieu lui-méme 
Ordonne qu’on aime, 
Je vous le dis, en vériteé : 
Sauvez-vous par la charité.”* 


He is not always so delicate as the standard of the 
present age requires, and finds it necessary to apologize 
in his first volume for following “the rather cynical licenses 
of our old literature.” Yet he seems to have sung 
of love, as of other human emotions, from his sympathies 
with others, rather than from any selfish passion. He 
was certainly not an ideal lover in person. Ile became 
quite bald at the age of twenty-three, and says of himself, 
* Tll-favored, and of mean appearance, I have never been in 
circumstances toexpend much on women.” Ile makes much 
sport at the expense of his baldness, and has a poem entitled 
‘* Mes Cheveux.” 


‘** Mes bons amis, que je vous préche a table, 
Moi l’apétre de la gaieté! 

Opposez tous au destin peu traitable 
Le repos et la liberteé : 

A la grandeur, i la richesse, 
Pref¢rez des loisirs heureux, 

C'est mon avis, moi de qui la sagesse 
A fait tomber tous les cheveux.’’t 


The early loss of his hair was not, however, an altogether 
uncompensated misfortune. In 1801, dwelling in a garret 
in the Rue Saint Martin, he tells us he found it not 
difficult to support life on bread and cheese, notwithstand- 


*“ Les Deux Sewurs de Charité,” Gurres, t. i. p. 191. 
+ Gvuvres, t. i. p. 41. 
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ing the violence of his appetite. But how to eseape the 
conscription, whose ofticers were everywhere active? To 
accomplish this he found it only necessary to take off his 
hat to the officers, who readily believed him to be a man 
of forty-tive years, and who, consequently, never thought of 
asking to look at his papers.* — Ilis love-poems are doubt- 
less mostly imaginary. Lisette, the subject of so many of 
his songs, was a mythical personage, borrowed from the 
literature of the eighteenth century. Yet he had a heart 
for all the emotions of which he sings, and we readily 
believe him when he says, “Mes chansons, c’est moi.”’+ 
Regarding his feelings toward the fair sex, a passage in 
Ma Biographie shows the poet in a very amiable light, 
and gives us a high opinion of him: 


‘La tendresse pleine d’estime que ce sexe m’a inspirée dés ma 
jeunesse n’a cessé, d’étre la source de mes plus douces consolations. 
Ainsi j'ai triomphé dune secréte disposition & Thumeur noire, dont les 
retours devinrent de moins en moins fréquents, grace aux femmes et 
i la poésie. Il me suffirait de dire grfice aux femmes, car la poésie me 
vient d’elles.”"—P. 76. 

After reading this tribute and acknowledgment, we are 
sure no charitable woman will scorn Béranger, however much 
she may be shocked at the freedom of some of his songs. Not 
many of his love-songs exhibit a very refined sentiment, but 
some of them are tender and sweet. The passion of love was 
very ardent with him, as we may judge from such poems as 
* Frétillon,” “ eaucoup d’ Amour,” * Quelle est Jolie,” and 
* Rosette.” 

“Ah! que ne puis-je vous aime, 


+ 


Comme autrefois j’aimais Rosette.”’} 


Late in life he often sang his regrets that the days of love 
were past. Yet again, in “* Encore des Amours,” he sings : 


“Ah! c’est encore quelque beauté traitresse ; 


Tous les amours ne sont pas enyolés.”’ 


A lovely picture is that of “Claire,” and worthy of any 


* Ma Biographie, pp. 84, 85. 
+ Préface, 1833. 


(Huvres, t. i. p. 315. 
Ib. t, ii. p. 167. 
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poet. The pleasures of love and wine are generally associated 
by light natures, and Béranger had not the loftier soul or the 
correct training to spurn this union, as is illustrated in his 
song, ** Le Printemps et l’Automne :” 


‘Deux saisons réglent toutes choses 

Pour qui sait vivre en s’amusant ; 

Au printemps nous deyvons les roses, 
A l'automne un jus bienfaisant. 
Les jours croissent ; le coeur s’eveille ; 
On fait le yin quand ils sont courts. 
Au printemps, adieu la bouteille! 
En automne, adieu les amours !’** 

Béranger’s sparkling wit and rollicking gayety contributed 
principally to his popularity among a people where such qual- 
ities are highly esteemed. Ilis satire is biting, yet not mali- 
cious. Ile scatters his bolts of wit and sarcasm right and left, 


yet in a playful manner, and seems never to desire to injure 


any one, only to excite a langh. Yet he as well as his vie- 
tims sometimes discovered that this playing with fire is dan- 
gerous. is charitable nature led him oftener to indulge in 
a gay humor than in wit or sarcasm, and in this province he is 
always delightful. Ile was ever observing objects that excited 
his laughter, and he represented their comic aspects so as to 
make others perceive them and laugh with him, In his gay 
moods he resembled his * Roger Bontemps a 
‘** Aux gens atrabilaires 
Pour exemple donne, 
En un temps de miséres 


Roger Bontemps est né,’’t 


Ilis pictures of Bohemian life are admirable. Some of them 
are only too true to nature, but he makes us sympathize with 


his characters. Miirger’s “ Scenes of Bohemian Life” contains 


‘ Two seasons of all things dispose, 
For those who know life’s real use ; 
We're indebted to spring for the rose, 
And to autumn for grapes and their juice. 
The short days the wine-season bring ; 
As they lengthen our hearts wake and move. 
Adieu to the bottle in spring, 
And farewell in autumn to love !"—(Qurres, t. i. p. 22. 
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many such pictures as Béranger’s “ Le Grenier,” but nothing 
more truthful. Another illustration of this kind of life is given 
in “ Les Cinquante Ecus.” The ills of sublunary existence, of 
which it would seem that he had more than his share, touched 
him but lightly. 
“Ma gaieté s’en est allée; 
Sage ou fou qui la rendra? 
A me pauvre ame isolée 


Dieu l’en récompensera.’”* 


To so kindly and genial a disposition tears are as native as 
laughter. DBéranger often makes us weep for those whom, but 
for his influence, we should perhaps have passed by with indif- 
ference or scorn. For specimens of pathos, and as showing his 
sympathy with all misfortune, take ‘* La Bonne Vieille,” * Le 
Violin Brisé,” “ La Pauvre Femme,” and “ Jacques.” Of a 
somewhat different kind, but equally humane, are “ Le Vieux 
Vagabond” and * Le Juif Errant.” Beéranger’s muse did not 
scorn the lowest human subject, and She invests all with a pe- 
euliar charm. Ilis pictures of common characters are such 
as will long live in the memory of the reader. Such are 
“Le Maitre d’Ecole.” “Le Vieux Ménétrier,” “ Paillasse,” 
“T/Aveugle de Bagnolet,” and * Le Bon Vieillard.” In such 
poems as “Le Vieux Drapeau,” “* Le Vieux Sergent,” * Les 
Deux Grenadiers,” and “ Le Vieux Caporal,” he touched a 
chord in the heart of every true Frenchman.  Ilis love of 
military glory and his patriotism find free expression in his 
songs. The two occupations of Paris by the allies called forth 
some bitter satires. Yet even here he sees the comic aspects 
of things, and gives “ L’Opinion de ces Demoiselles ” respect- 
ing the occupation subsequent to the Ilundred Days. 


‘Viv’ nos amis! 
Nos amis les enn’mis!"*+ 


There is an occasional burst of a wild spirit of adventure 
and enthusiasm for a life in strange and unusual circumstances, 
as in “ Les Bohemiens,” “ Les Contrabandiers,” and “ Le 
Chant du Cosaque.” Quite as imaginative, but less weird and 


* (Zuvres, t. ii. p. 11. + 1b. t. i. p.171. 
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outré, are “La Voyage Imaginaire,” “ Le Tailleur et la Fée,” 
“La Petite Fée,” and“ La Métempsychose.” For specimens 
of playful satire we have “ Les Marionnettes ” and “ Les Infine- 
ments Petits.” 

Béranger was always poking fun at the priests, as in “ Les 
Capucins” and “ Mon Curé.” Even the Pope does not 
escape, for we have “ Le Bon Pape,” * Le Fils du Pape,” “ Le 


Mariage du Pape,” and “ La Mort du Diable.” 


* Dieu sera plus grand que le pape, 
Le diable est mort, le diable est mort.’’* 


Yet his satire did not prevent the Catholic clergy of France, 
to their honor be it mentioned, from rendering ample justice to 
the merits of the poet and the man. In 1849, the Archbishop 
of Paris, accompanied by one of his vicars-general and by the 
Curé of Passy, visited Béranger in his modest retreat, to pay 
his respects to the brilliant star of French literature. 

The poet at one timegshared in his countrymen’s hatred of 
the English, and can be excused for a fling at them after the 
entry into Paris, in 1814: 

** Quoique leur chapeaux soient bien laid, 
God dam ! moi, jaime les Anglais ; 
Ils ont un si bon caractére! 
Comme ils sont polis! et surtout 


Que leurs plaisirs sont de bon gofit!’’ 


His love of humanity often rose into a noble, statesmanlike 
enthusiasm for the rights of men as peoples and as nations. 
He sings much of liberty, and his hymn, * La Sainte Alliance 
du Peuples,” is a grand lyric of humanity. Béranger assures 


us that he greatly loves the woods and fields: yet he does not 


in his poems show an intimate acquaintance with nature. He 
seldom represents still life, but his rural pictures are generally 
associated with human interests and actions, as in “* Les Ven- 
dages.” The birds are especially dear to his heart, as we can 
well understand, for his nature was quite similar to theirs. 
[lis love and appreciation of them are exhibited in “ Les Ros- 
signols,” * Les Hirondelles,” and other poems. He sometimes 


* (Huvres, t. ii. p. 169. + 1b. t. i. p. 102. 
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looks on the serious side of life and coflsiders it thoughtfully, 
as in“ Le Jour des Morts.” In * L’Orage” the disposition 
to be gay when one can, in spite of adverse and threatening 
circumstances, is well exhibited : 


**Chers enfants, dansez, dansez! 
Votre fige 
Echappe 4 lorage ; 

Par l’espoir gaiement bercés. 


”? 


Dansez, chantez, dansez! 
Popular superstitions he respects, and employs where he can 
render them poetical, as in “ Les Etoiles qui Filent.”  ILis de- 
light in song is well expressed in his poem entitled “ Ma 
Vocation :” 
** Jeté sur cette boule, 
Laid, chétif, et souffrant : 


f Etouffé dans la foule, 

: Faute d’étre assez grand ; 
Un plainte touchante 

: De ma bouche sortif : 

} Le bon Dieu me dit: Chante, 


Chante, pauvre petit !”t 


It is next to impossible to transfuse the spirit of Béranger 
into a foreign language. As well undertake to preserve the 
foam, and sparkle, and aroma of the richest champagne when 
turning that liquor into brandy, as to render our poet’s best 
songs into anything like literal English. The English transla- 
tor of Béranger must accept this proposition: given a poem 
in one language which produces a certain effect, to write a 
poem in another language which shall produce the same or a 





similar effect. To accomplish this the movement in the two 
languages must often be quite different. No one but a per- 
son of fine poetical instincts and thoroughly practised in the 


* (Huvres, t. i. p. 369. 


+ “Squalid, faint, and suffering, hurled 
Up and down this wheeling world ; 
Crushed among the crowds of men, 
Myself too weak to press again ; 
I breathed a deep and bitter sigh, 
That spoke my spirit’s misery ; 
Some God that heard suggested, ‘ Sing, 
And song shall consolation bring.’ ””°—Jb, t. i. p. 189. 
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versifying art can properly translate Béranger ; consequently 
we have few good renderings of his lyrics—few that give us 
their spirit, which is as evanescent as the morning dew. That 
eccentric but delightful genius, “ Father Prout,” was well fitted 
to appreciate Béranger, and has given us some excellent trans- 


lations of his lyrics. As aspecimen, we give a stanza or two 


from 


o 
5 


THE GARRET. 


“Oh! it was here that love his gifts bestowed 

On youth’s wild age! 

Gladly once more I seek my youth's abode 
In pilgrimage. 

IIere my young mistress, with her poet, dared 
Reckless to dwell; 

She was sixteen, I twenty, and we shared 
This attic cell.” 


‘Yes, twas a garret! be it known to all, 

Here was love's shrine: 

There read, in charcoal traced along the wall, 
The unfinished line. 

Here was the board where kindred hearts would blend: 
The Jew can tell 

How oft I pawned my watch, to feast a friend 
In attic cell! 


“Oh! my Lisette’s fair form could I recall 

With fairy wand, 

There she would blind the window with her shawl 
Bashful, yet fond! 

What,though from whom she got her dress I've since 
Learned but too well ? 

Still, in those days, I envied not a prince, 
In attic cell!” 


Another piece, much admired in the original, but by no means 


so attractive in its English dress, is “ The Shooting-Stars,” from 
which, however, we can only snatch a fragment : 


‘** ‘Shepherd, thou sayest our earthly doom 
Obeys some star’s mysterious power ?” 
‘Yes, my fair child, but night’s deep gloom 
Veils from our eyes the destined hour.’ 

‘Shepherd, thou readest the stars aright, 
Hast tracked each planet’s wandering way ; 
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Say, what betides yon falling light, 
Which shoots and shoots, and fades away ? 


** *My child, some mortal breathes his last ; 
His star shoots downward from its sphere: 
That being’s latest hours were past 
Mid jovial friends and festive cheer. 
All reckless sped his summoned sprite 
While flushed in evening sleep he lay 
see! yet another fleeting light, 
Which shoots and shoots, and fades away.’ ” 


Béranger’s style is remarkably pure and simple. There ar 
no forced expressions, no attempts at grandiloquence—hardly a 
useless epithet. It is said that he acquired much of his sim- 
plicity of style and purity of diction from a careful study of 
the Greek and Roman classics in translations. Ile composed 


in general very laboriously, and was assiduous in correcting and 


polishing his pieces. Ile says that he never wrote more than 


fifteen or sixteen songs in a year. Some of these would be 
written in two or three hours, but the majority were the product 
of much patient labor. 

Béranger is a social poet. All the moods of ordinary 
humanity are his; but the highest aspirations of the soul and 
the profoundest feelings of the heart do not belong to him. 
Yet who can help loving the vivacious, genial, sympathetic, 
earnest-hearted Frenchman? We take him to our hearts, but 
there are depths in it which he does not fathom ; we admire 
him, but do not bow in adoration as in the presence of thie 
loftiest spirits. Concerning the deepest social problems he 
gives us no new light. Ile considered human manifestations 
mostly in their external aspects, not attempting to understand 
or to reach the main-springs of feeling and action. He be- 
longed to the period of childhood and youth in poetry; its 
manhood and ripe age have few representatives. It is well to 
sect the ages of infancy right before attempting to deal with 
maturity, and here Béranger did a great work. 

To a high order of genius a certain reserve and dignity are 
native. It is very difficult to sensitive natures to display their 
inmost hearts to the gaze of the public. Yet to do this con- 
stitutes the highest order of literary excellence. A genius like 

VOL. XVII.—NO. XXXVI. 18 
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Shakespeare reveals himself in representing others. There is 
aun imaginable order of excellence where the possessor shall 


have the finest and the deepest emotions and shall completely 


unveil them to the world without reserve or fiction. Such 
i poet we believe the world has not yet seen, nor, perhaps, is 
it worthy of it. Inthe poet’s age of love and the Christian’s 
millennium, all will so reveal themselves. Could some lofty- 
tatured soul conquer self so far as to do this, he would great]; 
contribute to 


**Lead up the golden year.” 


Béranger has little of this poetic dignity. Such as he is he 
vives himself to us unreservedly. Yet he is not one of the 
highest-statured for whose coming we look as for a new evan- 
vel. For what he was, of which he so frankly gives us the 
benefit, we owe him gratitude. 

For the man Beéranger we have even a higher admiration 
than for the poet. Among men, indeed, there have been few 
who so excite our esteem and love. Ilis autobiography is a 
«harming piece of writing, exhibiting the naive simplicity of 
the man. Ile is sufficiently egotistical, but not at all too 
mueh so. Ile wishes us to know him as he is, and we are 
quite willing to take his account of himself and his motives. 
It would, indeed, be quite impossible to disbelieve a word he 
says of himself, which at all affects his character. We feel 
that he knows himself better than any one else could know 
him, and that he is thoroughly honest. 

Béranger early became interested in politics, and watched 
the varied and momentous events of his day with the keenest 
interest. By nature a republican, he yet had considerable en- 
thusiasm for Napoleon. Yet he early perceived the tendency 
of the Corsican’s ambition, and refused to blindly follow him, 
thus showing his great superiority to the majority of his coun- 
trymen, “The patriotic love of country,” he says, “was the 
great, | might almost say the only passion of my life.”* Te 
contributed to the Revolution of July, 1830, and showed his 
wonderful power of divination in a letter to Lucien Bonaparte 


* Ma Biographie, p. 22. 
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in which he predicted the events that followed. His friends 
urged him to accept a place in the ministry. “ What place 
shall I take?” he asked. That of Public Instruction was sug- 
gested. Le feigned acquiescence, and declared that he should 
insist upon the adoption of his songs as a text-book in the 
schools for young ladies. The absurdity of the proposition 
was thus made apparent.* 

Independence was one of Béranger’s most marked charac- 
teristics. And this quality was not at all affected, nor does it 
seem to have been at any time assumed for the purpose of ex- 
citing admiration and receiving greater favors than those first 
declined. Ile respected himself, and compelled others to re- 
spect him. He was always content to be valued at his true 
worth, and preferred his own estimate to that of others regard- 
ing himself. This was true not only as respected his writings 
—wherein he had his reward—but, what was more extraor- 
dinary, he refused to be placed higher than what he thought 
proper in the social and political scale. During much of his 
youth and manhood he was very poor, and he learned to bear 
the yoke of poverty with contentment and dignity. It was 
doubtless fortunate that his reputation did not come sooner, as 
when he began to be courted his character and his sympathies 
were immovably fixed. ‘ Thrown into the midst of the most 
opulent society,” he says, “my poverty was the cause of no em- 
barrassment to me,for it cost me no effort to say, ‘Il am poor. ’”’+ 
And further, that, when first admitted into opulent society, 
* Already a man of experience, I kept fast hold of my cradle 
and the friends of my infancy. Ilow often, also, after being 
present at sumptuous banquets, in the midst of new acquain- 


tances, I have gone to dine the following day in a back shop 


or a garret, in order to retemper myself among the companions 
of my poverty !”t He was always very fond of the society of 
young men, even in his ripe age, and declares that he learned 
more from them than they could do from him. He was much 
courted during his latter years by the distinguished and the 
powerful, yet not always successfully. Chateaubriand sought 
his acquaintance, yet never gained it. Lafayette had be- 


* Ma Biographie, p. 246. + Ib. p. 185. ¢ Ib. p. 127. 
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friended and wished to know him, yet he says he obeyed his 
instinct in not visiting “lhomme des deux mondes,” whose 
glories he had so well sung. Talleyrand was very desirous to 
meet him: “ Why do you not invite him to dinner?” one 
asked. “Iam too great a lord to expose myself to a refusal,” 
was the answer.* Ile steadily refused to go to court and 
be presented to Louis Philippe, though the monarch sought 
his acquaintance. He firmly declined to allow his friends to 
urge his admission into the French Academy, because, while 
recognizing the advantages which such a position would secure 
to him, he believed he should be out of place there. After much 
entreaty he consented to become a member of the Constituent 
Assembly of the Republic, in 1848, for which he received more 
than two hundred thousand suffrages, but offered his resigna- 
tion soon afterward. 

The latter years of Béranger’s life were passed in opulence, 
among hosts of ardent friends, and in the enjoyment of a fame 
which is vouchsafed to few. Ile was satisfied with the reputa- 
tion of the greatest song-writer of his age, and never attempted 
to succeed in other departments of literature. Having acquired 
sufficient fame, he rested content. [is death took place in 1857. 


The government took charge of the obsequies, and the magni- 
ficent city of Paris 


** TIad seldom seen a costlier funeral.” 


This pomp was not of Béranger’s seeking. Years before, in “Mon 
Tombeau,” he had given his opinion upon the proposal of his 
friends to erect to his memory a costly tomb, and his sentiments 
did not change. We doubt not that, could he have had his way, 
he would gladly have directed the expense of his costly funeral 
to be given to the poor of Paris. Yet the government did well 
in honoring literature and humanity by thus glorifying the 
memory of the departed poet. 
Béranger had written an epitaph for his muse when at 
Sainte Pelagie, and it is worthy of her: 
“Venez tous, passants, venez lire 
L’épitaphe que je me fait : 


* Ma Biographie, p. 242. 
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Jai chanté l'amoreux délire, 
Le vin, la France et ses hauts faits. 
J’ai plaint les peuples qu’on abuse ; 
J’ai chansonné les gens du roi: 
Béranger m’appelait sa muse. 
Pauvres pécheurs priez pour moi! 


* 


Priez pour moi, priez pour moi!” 


Thiers called Béranger on his death-bed the Ilorace of 
France. The title was well bestowed and the parallel has 
been carried out in detail by French critics. 

Béranger could say on his death-bed, * My life has been that 
of an honest man,” and we believe him. Ilis standard was not 
the highest, but considering his education and surroundings, 
we have abundant reason for admiring the man. In no rela- 
tion of life does he appear to have been false to his better na- 
ture. He had some enemies during life, but no one who could 
appreciate his warm sympathies could long feel resentment to- 
ward him. Ile always loved others better than himself. “Zs 
bonheur de VThumanité a été le songe de ma vie,” + he declares, 
and we cannot doubt it. 

‘Tt was his deep sympathy with humanity that made him a 
poet and secured his success. Ile did not attempt to reform 
mankind, but simply to please them. Yet his works have not 
been without their use in contributing to the progress of hu- 
manity. 

What is needed to make men love each other is that they 
shall know eaeh other better. The principal chords in all our 
hearts are tuned in unison; it is only our ignorance and 
distrust that prevent us from recognizing this fact. As soon 
as this harmony is perceived we learn to love each other. 
Christianity teaches us to act charitably from principle. Few 
however, are so enlightened, or so devoted to duty, as to act 
from this impulse. Man is by nature selfish, and only when 
he learns that love is the most enlightened selfishness will he 
act in accordance with its laws. We learn to repress our 
highest and finest emotions, and suffer accordingly. Let the 
flood-gates of our hearts once be opened, and we are astonished 


* Quovres, t. ii. p. 33. + Préface, 1833. 
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to learn what genuine enjoyment there is in human sympathy 
—how helping to bear the burdens of others makes our own 
lighter. To those who, like Béranger, assist to open those flood- 
gates of feeling—to the poets of humanity—we owe a debt of 
gratitude. Let us pay that debt, not because the poet needs it, 
but because it is good for us to doso. By our sympathies with 
them we shall be raised to a higher life. 


Arr. IV.—1. Hlistoire des Nations civilisées du Mexique et de 
0 Amérique Centrale durant les Sidcles anterieurs a Christophe 
Colomb, écrite sur des documens originaus et entirrement in 
édits, puises aue anced 721e8 archive s des indigenes. Par M. 
Abbé Brasseur de Bournouns, ancien aumonier de la Lega 
tion de France au Mexique, et administrateur ecclesiastique 
des Indiens de Rabinal (Guatemala.) Paris: Arthur Ber- 
trand. 1857. 

2, Description of the Ruins of an Ancient City discovered near 
Pak nque, in the Ningdom of Guatemala in Spanish Ameri 
ea. ‘Translated from the original report of Don Antonio del 
Rio; followed by a critical investigation and research into 
the history of the Americans, by Dr. Pavt Fenix Caprera. 
London. 1822 


8, Mémoire sur I Ecriture Agurative et la Peintur didactique 
des anciens Mexicains. Par M. Avarx. Paris. 1849. 

t. The History of Mexico, collected from Spanish and Mexican 
historians: to which are added critical dissertations on the 
land, animals, and inhabitants of Mexico. By the Abbé D. 
FRANCISCO Severto CLaAviGERO. Translated from the Italian 
by Charles Cullen, Esq. 3 vols. Philadelphia. 1834. 

. 

Untit the recent researches of Messrs. Aubin and Brasseur 
de Bourbourg it had been generally believed that but little in 
the shape of a connected history of ancient Mexico and Cen- 
tral America existed. The unconnected, and not always im- 
partial, accounts given by the Spanish historians of the na- 
tions subdued by Cortez and his successors have mainly con- 


tributed to this belief; and owing to the barbarous fanaticism of 
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Diego Landa, who destroyed all the native archives and records 
he could find, no cormected history has been found of the long 
period which elapsed between the era of Zamna, (or Itzamal,) the 
early law-giver of Yucatan, and the foundation of the Toltec 
empire in Mexico. The attention of the Spanish historians was 
directed more to the religion and religious ceremonies which 
they found prevailing in Central America than to the early his- 


tory of the people; and their works abound in descriptions of 
the magnificent temples, pyramids, monuments, and ruins of 


ancient cities, which filled them with astonishment. Las 
Casas, Clavigero, Lizana, Cogolludo, and other of these early 
Spanish writers seem to have fancied themselves in a land 
of magicians and powerful demons, and the zeal of the 
missionaries who followed in the footsteps of Cortez was 
proportionably excited to accomplish the expulsion of these 
evil spirits, and the extermination of idolatry among the 
natives. The military adventurers cared for nothing but gold 
and silver, and to the acquisition of the precious metals the. 
sacrificed everything. Ilence it is not to be wondered at. that 
the antiquities and early history of Mexico should have been 
neglected. 

It was reserved for the learning and enterprise of modern 
explorers to decipher the Mexican hieroglyphies and inserip- 
tions, collect the scattered records of the past, and form 
them into a connected history. Foremost among these is the 
Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, who undertook the task in fulfil- 
ment of the grand object of his life. From early youth he had 
been fired with the idea of making as important discoveries 
among the relics of antiquity on this continent as Young, 
Champollion, Layard, Rawlinson, Ilinckes, and others had 
made in Egyptand Assyria.* Circumstances at length opened 
the way for the aecomplishment of his desires. Under the 
auspices of M. Levasseur, Minister Plenipotentiary of France 
in Mexico, he went to Central America, in 1848, as Almoner 


* He says, in the introduction to his work, p. 111: “Un vague pressenti 
ment me montra, dans le lointain, je ne sais quels voiles mysterieux, qu'un in 
stinct secret me pensait a soulever, et entendant parler de Champollion, dont 
la renommée commengait a pénétrer méme dans les colléges de la province, 
je me demandais vaguement si le continent occidental n’apporterait pas aussi 
un jour sa part dans le grand travail scientifique qui s’opérait en Europe.” 
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of the French Legation. Ife visited the ruins of ancient tem- 
ples and cities in Mexico, and was diligent in searching after 
native histories and the records of the old Spanish writers. 
Ife was so fortunate as to find many—a list of which he has 
riven inthe preface to his work above referred to.* With par- 
ticular joy he records the finding of two ancient Mexican 
books, to which he gave the names of Codex Chimalpopoca 
and the Memorial of Culluacan, and which he describes as 
most precious documents relating to Mexican chronology.+ 

The eminent archeologist, M. Aubin, of Paris, who had col- 
lected a large number of manuscripts and histories relating to 
the antiquities of Mexico and Central America, visited those 
countries in 1830, and on his return to France published part 
if his researches in his Memoire sur [ Ecriture figurative et 
hy Peintur Jidactique des aneiens Mewvicains. Brasseur de 
Bourbourg returned to Europe in 1882, and collated his re- 
searches with those of M. Aubin. Ile went back to Mexico 
in 1854, and visited Niearagua and Guatemala, returning to 
Paris in 1856. In 1857 he published his great work, in which 

is evident he had the assistance of M. Aubin: so that it 
uay be considered their joint composition. | They have most 
ingeniously made out not only a connected but a detailed 
history of the Mexicans ; and if it be not altogether authentic 
it is at all events interesting. | We gain from the perusal of it 
considerable light respecting this mysterious people. 

That the original population of Central America and Mexi- 
co is of very high antiquity there can be little doubt. The 
traditions of the various nations by which these countries were 
peopled bear ample testimony to this. <A still stronger ar- 
eument is found in the number of languages spoken there 
at the time of their conquest by the Spaniards. | Now, unless 
we suppose that by some miraculous 6peration these lan- 
enuages and dialects were brought suddenly into being, we can 
assign but two modes in which they could have come into ex- 
istence; the one is by the immigration of foreigners, the 
other by the slow and gradual operation of the laws of 
Providence, which regulates the multiplication and distribu- 
tion of the human race and the formation of languages. 


* Introduction, pp. lxxiv—xci. + Introduction, p. xiii. 
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With regard to the first, there is no record of any considerable 
or varied migration from the Old World into the New, which 
could have sufliced to produce these dialects; moreover, the 
spoken languages of Central America bear no resemblance 
to any that were used by the trading and colonizing nations ot 
ancient Europe, the Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans. — It is however pro- 
bable that enterprising individuals, of European origin, found 
their way across the Atlantic, being driven thither either by 
storms, or by currents, or by their own hardihood. From the 
Azores, or from the western coast of Africa, to Brazil, is not so 
very long a voyage; and there is the Gulf Stream to assist 
navigation in that direction, and to carry the sailor on to the 
West Indies and the Gulf of Mexico. We believe that the 
famous law-givers of ancient Mexican history, Votan and 
Zamna, of whom we shall say more presently, came from 
Europe, or at all events from Cuba, or South-America. And 
we find a people called the Othomis, who inhabited Mexico 
before the Toltees, speaking a monosyllabic language strongly 
resembling the Chinese: they called it the Hiang-hiung, which 
signifies “ the permanent speech.” = Their own name—Ot-ho- 
mi—signifies “ never tranquil ;” heaven they styled Ma-he- 
tzi; and God, O-kha, that is, “the holy remembrance.” 
They shaved their head after the Chinese fashion, leaving a 
tuft or tail at the back; and some of their customs show their 
Mongolian origin. It may be reasonably inferred that at 
a very remote period some Chinese navigators found their 
way across the Pacific to the western shores of this continent ; 
as it may also be supposed that the red men of Asia crossed 


Behring’s Strait into Alaska, and became the progenitors of 


our red Indians; or vice versa, the population of Asia may 
have been derived ffom this continent. It is a remarkable fact 
that the Northmen, when they visited our eastern shores at the 
beginning of the eleventh century of the Christian Era, met with 
xn Irishman, who had lived many years among the natives, 
and was able to interpret their language; and they als 


* De Bourbourg, Merique et 0 Amérique Centrale, vol. i., p. 157. 
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were told that further south existed a white race of foreigners.* 
These must have found their way across the Atlantic 
at some remote period. Still, allowing for all possible 
immigration from European or Asiatic sources, there is not 
enough to account for the great variety of dialects found 
among the nations of Central America. We must therefore 
fall back on the second mode, namely, the slow and gradual 
operation of the laws of Providence ; and this at once carries 
us to remote antiquity, going back from the era of the Spanish 
conquest, (a.p. 1519-21.) 

When the Spaniards invaded the continent, they found a 
ereat number of languages in use; but some of them could be 
traced to a common origin. Thus Ximenes tells us that there 
was an idiom, called the Maya, from which he could distinctly 
derive more than thirteen lancuages.+ So that the same laws 


which have regulated the derivation of the European and 


some of the Asiatic languages from the Indo-Germanic or 
Aryan stock, prevailed in Central America. We have no 
intention of entering into a discussion of the characteris 
ties of these ancient Central American languages. It is 
sufficient for our purpose to adduce their existenee as a 
proot of the remote antiquity of the people who spoke them ; 
we leave it to professional etlinologists, philologists, and 
grammarians to say within what period a language can be 
formed. We have the example of the English tongue be- 
fore us; and we know that it is the most modern of all 
languages, being the only one that has never been otherwise 
than Christian. We may say that it is not more than six hun- 
dred years old. But this would be only a portion of the 
truth, for it is mainly derived from a language which was 
spoken in the north of Germany a thousand years previously, 
and had its roots from another language Which was spoken in 
the north of Hindustan three thousand years before that! Thus 
more than four thousand years were required to form our 
mother tongue, which is purely a derivative one. How long a 
period was required to form the Sanserit? We think the ar- 

* Antiquitates Americane. Discovery of America in the tenth century, 
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gument based upon the number of languages is an unanswer- 
able one. 

Now let us turn to the traditions prevalent among the ancient 
inhabitants of Central America: these are sure indications of 
the character of the people and of the leading events of their 
history, which thus indelibly stamped themselves upon the 
national mind and memory, though the accounts we have of 
them may be mixed up with much that is fabulous and absurd, 
as is the case with the legendary history of Greece and Rome. 
Like all other countries of antiquity, Central America—by 
which name let it be understood that we include all that por- 

etion of the continent lying between Texas and the Isthmus of 
Panama—had its giants. This race of beings were called 
Quinamiés, and their dominion extended over Mexico and 

¢ Guatemala. Whether they formed an organized community 
or were merely wandering savages of vast size and strength, 
living in caves and woods, we are not told; but they are de- 
scribed as having been a brutal race, addicted to the grossest 
vices; subsequently they became partly civilized by a race 
called Olmecs and Xicalancas, by whom they were finally exter- 
minated at a solemn festival held on the plateau of Huitzilapan. 
A few escaped, but their descendants were destroyed by the 
Toltees some centuries afterward. The only reminiscence of 
them left was the name of one of their divinities, Tlaloc, (or 
Tlalotl,) who had been one of their great kings. 

We have a parallel to this tradition in the Greek myth of 
Saturn and the Titans, upon whom Jupiter made war success- 
fully, finally casting them into Tartarus. The name Votan is 
another frequently met with, especially in the ancient traditions 
of the Tzendals, a race inhabiting Guatemala. According to 
them, Votan was a divine being who introduced civilization 
among their barbarous ancestors, and founded the cities of Pa- 
lenqué, Paxil, and Cayala, and those famous temples and palaces 
whose magnificent ruins astonish the beholder at this day 
There is good reason to suppose that this Votan was a real 
personage, who was by popular acclamation subsequently eleva- 
ted tothe rank of a God and made a mediator between the Su- 
preme Being and man ; but it is impossible to decide whether all 
the attributes and actions ascribed to him are his, or are due to 
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others. In the Quiché and the Mexican traditions we find similar 


powers and exploits attributed to demigods named respectively 


Cukulean and Gueumatz or Quetzalcohuatl: so that it is not 
improbable that these personages are identical with Votan. 
According to the Tzendal tradition, the banks of the Tabasco 
and of the Uzumacinta, two rivers flowing into the gulf of 
Mexico ‘rom the Cordilleras of Guatemala, were the scenes of 
the wondrous works of Votan. There he began his labors 
among the savage population of that land, of whom the Lacan- 
dons are the descendants. He taught them many arts, and 
founded the cities and built the edifices before mentioned. The 
tradition further says that he came originally from Cuba, with 
a number of his countrymen; that he first explored the thous- 
and islands of the lagune of Terminos, and then ascended the 
Uznmacinta to tlie foot of the Tumbala mountains, and there® 
settled on its banks. On that spot he founded the city of 
Nachan, afterward called Palenque. Ie was welcomed by the 
Tzendals and became their ruler. 

If the tradition is to be further trusted, the art of navi- 
gation must have been more advanced at that early period 
than is commonly supposed; for we are told that he four 
times visited his native land, (Cuba.) He was not only a 
good sailor and explorer, as well as ruler and legislator, 
but he was an author and an antiquary, which is more 
than can be said of Saturn, Jupiter, or Hercules. Ie wrote 
a treatise on the origin of what we erroneously call the Indian 
race, and proved that it descended from Imos, of the race of 
Chan, that is, the serpent, and came originally from Chivim, 
That “the trail of the serpent is over us all,” it needed 
not the poet Moore to inform us; but Votan went a step fur- 
ther and made out that these Indians were his (the serpent’s) 
offspring : he may have meant this, however, merely as a bit- 
ter satire, but, as his treatise has not come down to us, we 
are unable to decide the point. Nevertheless, it is singular 
that the serpent should appear in the legend in conjunction 
with the Hebrew word Chivim or Jiivim, (signifying “‘ the wick- 
ed.”) The Spanish historian Ordofiez* unhesitatingly says that 


* Historia del Cielo y de la Tierra. 
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this Chivim is no other than the land of the Hivites, who were 
the children of Canaan, (Gen. x. 17.) Be that as it may, the 
acts of Votan as aruler or conqueror bore permanent fruit. He 
divided his empire into four parts, one of which he gave to the 
foreign chieftains who accompanied him: their capital was 
Tulha, the ruins of #hich have been found near Ococineo, on 
the other side of the Tumbala mountains. There is a further 
tradition in that part of the world that Votan caused a subter- 
ranean road of prodigious length to be made under these moun- 


tains in order to connect the temple of Tulha with that of 


Palenque. As to the era of Votan there is nothing to guide 
us, but all tradition refers it to a very remote period. Ilis de- 
scendants sank into insignificance, and after the lapse of several 
centuries sucewnbed to the Toltees. The last of them, Chinax, 
“was hanged and burned by the Toltec leader, about a.p. 687. 

Contemporary with Votan was another great leader and law- 
civer, named Zamna, (or Itzamal,) who arrived from some dis- 
tant country in Yucatan, accompanied by a number of priests, 
warriors, and artists) There he founded a kingdom, and built 
the city of Mayapan for his capital. He divided his territory 
into provinces, which he granted as hereditary fiefs to the princi- 
pal chiefs who accompanied him, but made them subordinate to 
the reigning prince of Mayapan. It is said that he introduced 
the use of figures or characters for letters. Ie died at an ad- 
vanced age, and was buried at the place where subsequently 
arose the city Itzmal-Ul, or Itzamal. In subsequent ages he 
was held in equal veneration with Votan. And with these 
meagre particulars respecting him we are obliged to be con- 
tent. Not all the researches of Aubin, De Bourbourg, Las 
Casas, Lizana, Gomara, Solis, Herrera, Clavigero, Juarres, 
Cabrera, Ordofiez, Garcia, and Cogolludo, have been sufficient 
to unearth any more of the long-buried past. 

The same mystery envelops the history of the early inhabi- 
tants of this continent as that of Asia and Europe. The names of 
the families, tribes, or nations into which they were divided, and 
those of their principal chieftains and lawgivers, and of their 
cities, are all that has been handed down to us, and we are left to 
our own ingenuity and learning to make out of the Mexican 
hieroglyphics and local traditions a connected and intelligible 
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series of events. One of the most ancient of the Central Amer- 
ican tribes was that of the Totonacs, who were contemporary 
with the Olmees, the exterminators of the giants. This people 
claimed to have been the first who settled in the valley of Ana- 
huac, and to have built the great pyramids of Teotihuacan. 
They came from Chicomoztoe, and a of them settled in 
Xalpan, others near Lake Xaltocan. The fact of their having 
a propensity for building pyramids and using hieroglyphics 
points toan Egyptian origin. Their first and greatest chieftain, 
who appears to have exercised the functions of a high priest as 
well as of a king, was Omeacatl. Their histories speak with 
emphasis of the length of his reign, of the order and civiliza- 
tion which he introduced among his subjects, and of the jus- 
tice and peace \which they enjoyed under his government. 
They also make mention of a great famine which desolated all 
the provinces of his kingdom, and of a pestilence which fol- 
lowed the famine and destroyed multitudes of people. Omea- 
catl ceased reigning at a very advanced age. lis death wasa 
singular one; he entered a large oven heated by an adjoining 
furnace, and used as a vapor-bath and was never seen again. 
This mysterious disappearance was regarded as miraculous ; 
but we, who are more prosaic, can imagine that he was over- 
powered by the heat and suffocated, and that his body was lit- 


erally baked into an undistinguishable mass of mortal clay. 


We may, however, note here that this very ancient people ap- 
pear to have known how to make furnaces and ovens, and 
to use vapor baths, which involves a previous knowledge of 
medicine, and of some of the handicrafts connected with iron 
and pottery; so that they could not have been an entirely bar- 
barous race. 

The Mexicans had a complete system of hieroglyphiecs, 
many of which have been deciphered, thanks to the labors of 
the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, M. Aubin, and others. Had 
the ruins of their temples been less defaced by time and the 
ferocity of their Spanish destroyers, it might have been pos- 
sible to obtain from the inscriptions on their walls and columns 
as complete an insight into their history as has been obtained 
into that of Egypt through the researches of Champollion and 
Dr. Young, and their successors, and into that of Assyria 
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through the labors of Rawlinson, Layard, and Hinckes. The 
distinguished French savants above mentioned also discovered 
many documents of the ancient Mexicans, consisting mostly of 
chronicles recording events and the dates of their occurrence. 
To these are sometimes added the remains of oral traditions or 
historic songs. It was the custom of the Mexicans to learn 
these by heart, and to recite them in public; they were taught 
in their schools and colleges for the training of orators. M. 
De Bourbourg gives several specimens of these songs or lha- 
rangues: they are very flowery in their style, and are more in 
the nature of rhapsodies than historical compositions. As 
authorities for history we should not be inclined to place much 
value upon them. M. Aubin is of opinion that those harangues 
(or ¢latoll’) so frequently recited in modern times by the native 
Indians of Mexico, are the remains of these ancient orations ; 
and that this origin is sufficiently indicated by extreme con- 
formity to the literal language, the modern dialects of which 
seldom preserve more than a third of the words, and by the 
certainty that the dialogues are derived from ancient native 
compositions, dramatic or oratorical, adapted to Christian sub- 
jects by learned monks since the Spanish Conquest.* 

Two leading facts are dwelt upon in the Mexican annals: 
the first is the arrival of a foreign race, coming from the East, 
and led by an illustrious personage ; the second is the existence 
of an ancient empire known by the name of Huelme-Tlapal- 
lan, whence the ancestors of the Toltees (or Naluas) migrated 
in consequence of civil war, and after much suffering estab- 
lished themselves on the Aztee plateau. In Book 2, Chap. 2, 
of his elaborate work, M. De Bourbourg gives a detailed 
account of this foreign immigration from the East, founded on 
his interpretation of hieroglyphics and chronicles. That these 
details are anything more than subsequent adornments of an 
ancient tradition may well be doubted ; but we think this much 
is clear and may be accepted as veritable history, namely, that, 
at avery remote period, a people called Quichés came from the 
northernmost part of Asia, (for their original habitation is 
described as a cold and icy region), and crossed a stormy sea 


* De Bourbourg, Merique et ' Amérique Centrale, Introduction, p. xxxv. 
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toa region on the American continent not less inhospitable 
than the one they had quitted. This evidently points to a 
traversing of the strait since called Behring’s, and to an emi- 
gration of some of the wild tribes who roam over the frozen 
plains of Siberia. When they landed in America’they turned 
their steps southward in quest of a warmer climate and fertile 
lands. Their march was slow and painful ; they encountered 
terrible privations, but they pursued their journey in hopes of 
reaching a mystic spot called Teotiluacan, (the abode of God,) 
and their chiefs vowed that if they ever arrived there they 
would sacrifice one of their number to the Gods. Their leader 
was Quetzaleohuatl or Gueumeatz, who was afterward wor- 
shipped as their tutelar deity. Under his guidance they arrived 
in Tamoanchan, where he founded the city of Xicalaneo, which 
became one of the most flourishing cities in Central America. 
lle extended his influence into the neighboring empire of 
Xibalba or Palenque, and attempted to conquer it, but failed. 

There are sundry incongruities in this statement. What, for 
example, should a race of wandering Samoieds or Tchuktchi 
know about warm climates and fertile lands? Why should 
they be seized with a sudden desire to quit the country which 
they were born in and accustomed to? Why, if they wanted 
to go south, did they not find their way into China, instead of 
crossing a stormy sea to a continent they knew nothing of, and 
which, for aught they could tell, night have no warm climate 
or fertile soil? But, admitting that they had reasons for cross- 
ing over to America, is it credible that they should have sueces- 
sively passed through the territories now known as Alaska, 
British America, Washington, Oregon, Utah, California, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Mexico, down as far south as Guatemala, 
without finding any locality to suit them? They must have 
been fastidious indeed. g@Not a place whereon to rest their 
weary feet throughout the fifty degrees of latitude they trav- 
ersed! No pleasant spots in a track four thousand miles in 
length! Verily, they must have been hard to please. 

Perhaps the reason why they continued marching so long was 
that they could find nobody to direct them to Teotiluacan ; it 
may have been that they could not pronounce the word properly, 
and the natives were unable to understand them. It is some- 
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what extraordinary too, that Quetzaleohuatl should, with his 
barbarians, have acquired influence in a neighboring civilized 
empire; but this influence may have been one of fear ; it is not 
pleasant to have a swarm of savages in one’s vicinity. But 
let us go on to the close of the legend. The chiefs, having at 
length discovered the holy city, (which, apparently, was built 
for them by somebody else.) proceeded to fulfil their vow. 
Accordingly they chose Nanahuatl, one of their number, for 2 
sacrifice to the gods: and he was burnt with his servant Metztli. 
Nanahuatl at the time was suffering from a loathsome disease, 
which became honored in consequence ever after! Ile and his 
servant did not vanish with the fire that consumed them, but 
reappeared as a bright sun and a moon in the heavens, -M. 
De Bourbourg gives this portion of the legend an allegorical 
explanation, as well he may.* IIe tells us that it is an allegory 
of the rising and setting of the sun and moon; that it is 
spoken of with mysterious reverence, and that it installed a 
new period styled Nahul-Ollin (or * fourth movement ”) in as- 
tronomy, and sometimes called Ollin Tonatiuh (or * the sun in 
motion.”) It coincides with the Mexican year I. Silex, and prob 
ably commences the era of the calendar of which the Tolte: 
chiefs, Oxomoco and Cipactonal, were the authors. It was adop 
ted by the Totonacs, and it probably gave rise to the erection 
of the two principal pyramids of Teotiluacan. The Mexicans 
observed several festivals in honor of this apotheosis of Nana 
huatl and Metztli, and it gave rise to the horrid practice of 
offering up human sacrifices to the gods. The civilized Mexi- 
cans carried this to a fearful extent up to the last hour of their 
existence as a nation. The Spaniards ruthlessly trampled it 
out, and destroyed temples and priests alike. It is one of the 
few benefits their conquest of the country conferred upon it. 

Our own impression with regard f@Mhis tradition of the m- 
gration of the Quichés, from Asia to America va Behring’s 
Strait, is, that it embodies a most ancient historical fact, and 
points to the mode in which the Indian or red race first ap- 
peared on this continent. Their so-called “* wearisome march” 
most likely occupied a very long period of time, probably 
hundreds of years, if not thousands. They spread slowly, 

* Mexique et l Amérique Centrale, vol. i. pp. 181-184. 
VOL, XVIII.—NO,. XXXVI. 19 
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remaining in each locality successively oceupied by them until 
they exhausted the supply of food which it yielded, and then 
removing to another. In this way, generation after generation 
would extend their range until the whole continent was ex- 
plored, and in process of time “ the abode of the gods ” was 
discovered in Guatemala. We look upon Quetzaleohuatl as a 
mythic personage — pretty much like Iiawatha— who was 
subsequently created in order to give character and consistency 
to the narrative. A divinely inspired leader is always a very 


le person. If we could have one now,we should have great 


desirab 
reason to rejoice. And the Quicheés were right in making the 
most of the one who was vouchsated to them, if he ever ex 
isted. Ilis name, Quetzalcohuatl, (pronounced Ketzalwhotl,) 
appears frequently in the Mexican alnals, sometimes as a hero 
on earth, sometimes as the god of war above. Ile even hada 
hand in the creation of men, according to the Mexiean cos 
mogony, Which we shall notice presently. 

There is much more historie certainty about the second of 
the great facts on which the annals of Mexico dwell, namely, 
the existence of an ancient empire called Iiuehue Tlapallan, 
whence cume the Toltees. It was so powerful and exten- 
sive that its language, calle d the Nahuan, became predominant 
throughout Central America. It was in attempting to sub 
vert this empire that (Juetzalcohuatl met with his fatal re- 
pulse. After his retreat, the four leading chiefs, rejoicing in 
the euphonious names of Oxomoco, Cipactonal, Tlaltetecui, 
and Xuchicaoaca, convoked the assembly of the Nahuans, and 
established the new calendar before referred to for astro- 
logical as well as astronomical purposes, which calendar 
remained in use until the destruction of Mexico by the 
Spaniards. The first two chieftains possessed themselves of the 
empire, ruling, we presugiie, qgnjointly. Their sons gave them 
much trouble, insomuch that two of them had to be put to 
death; and a third set up an independent kingdom in the 
mountains of Quiche, of which the :acred city of Utlatlan 
became the capital. A series of revolutions took place in the 
government of the Nahuans or Toltecs, one military chief de- 


posing another, pretty much in the same manner as the modern 
Mexicans are doing at the present day. 
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In short, revolution seems to be inherent in that voleanice soil ; 
for we read of very little else in the chronicles which the Abbé 
Brasseur de Bourbourg has furnished us with. The only period 
of comparative tranquillity Mexico has ever enjoyed was under 
the rule of the Spanish viceroys. Among the Nahuan Toltees 
such troubles arose that at last a considerable body of them fled 
to the shores of the Pacific and to Southern California, where 
they established several kingdoms. Others, again, turned to- 
ward Yueatan, where a branch of them called the Tutul-Xius 
established their dominion. The Toltecs were, in fact, broken 
up, as regarded their ancient empire, and henceforth their 
history parts into many streams. The era of this disruption 
or dispersion has been carefully preserved. It is the first precise 
date we meet with in the annals of Central America, and is 
fixed at the year 174 of the Christian era. After this event 
the chronology remains silent until the year 268, when a second 
exodus of the Tutul-Xius took place from Yucatan, but we are 
not told why they Jeft that country, nor why they poured into 
Guatemala, They remained masters of the latter until subdued 
by the Chichimees from Culhuacan under a chief named Mix 
cohuatl, in the year 686. The conquerors established the 
era of Tezeuco, commencing at this date, and from this time 
the rule of the Toltecs in Mexico, properly so called, begins. 

Before we part company with the Tutul-Nius, however, we 
will notice same peculiar features distinguishing them from 
the other tribes. Their priests understood the art of setting 
fire to objects by directing upon them the sun’s rays con- 
centrated in a foeus; we are told that when sacrifices were 
offered, they brought down the divine fire by the aid of a 
mirror and burnt the victims. One of their most distinguished 
chieftains, Kinieh-Kakmo, who was afterward deified, insti- 
tuted an order of Virgins of ghe Bh, whose duty it was to 
keep the sacred fire perpetually burning. But they were not 
bound by such severe vows as the Roman vestals were, for no 
one could be compelled to become a * Virgin of the Sun.” 
The vows were made for a limited time only; but if they 
were broken before the expiration of that time, or if the fire 
should became extinct, the offender was shot to death with 


arrows; and lastly, when the time had expired, the Virgins 
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might marry whom they pleased. Their lovers had merely to 
ask the consent of the chief priest, which he was expected to 
give as a matter of course. When the Tutul-Xius went to 
battle, they dressed up the image of their war-god in royal 
robes and ornaments, and it was borne before the soldiers by 
the four most valiant captains in the army. This god appears 


to have been possessed of but little influence, for he did not, or 


could not, prevent their meeting with disastrous defeats and 
finally being expelled from their country. They settled near 
Vera Cruz, and in remote parts of Yucatan and Guatemala. 
The king of Mayapan granted them possessions in Chichen-Itza 
and in his own immediate kingdom, where they became faithful 
feudatories. There they founded the city of Mani, which in 
a few years became one of their most important settlements. 
They also founded the city of Tihoo on the site whereon the 
Spaniards subsequently built Merida, the present capital of 
Yucatan. In the midst of the city was an artificial mound 
of vast extent, whereon was erected a temple equal in magni- 
ficence to any in Itzamal. It was surrounded by delightful 
groves, The Spaniards were amazed at its splendor and at the 
beauty of the edifices in Tihod. The historian Cogolludo* 
gives the following extract from a letter to Philip II. on this 
subject: “ The city (Tihod or Merida) is thirty leagues in the 
interior. It is called Merida. It received this name on 
account of the magnificent edifices which it contains; for 
throughout the entire extent of the country which we have 
discovered in the Indies, we have found none so beautiful. 
‘They are well built of stones of an immense size. We know 
not who erected them. It appears that they must have been 
built before the birth of Jesus Christ, for there were trees 
above as tall as those which grew below at the foot. These 
buildings are five toises @® fegt) in height, and are made of 
hard stone. At the summit of these edifices are four apart- 
ments, divided into cells like those of monks, twenty feet long 
and ten feet broad; the jambs of the doors are of one block, 
and the ceiling is vaulted. The monks have established 
convent ot St. Francis in the edifices situated in the part we 


* Historia de Yucatan, lib. iii. cap. 11. 
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have discovered. It is right that that which has served for 
the worship of the devil should be transformed into a temple 
for the service of God. It is in this sanctuary that we have 
celebrated the first mass that has been heard in this country.” 

Our estimate of the magnificence of these temples is somewhat 
diminished by this letter of Cogolludo’s, however; for if they 
were not more than thirty-two feet in height, they were not 
more imposing than a very moderate-sized house in one of our 
cities. Perhaps it was the length and extent of them that so 
astonished the Spaniards, whose enthusiasm has sometimes 
been unduly participated in by the learned abbeé. 

We have spoken of the subjugation of the Tutul-Xius by 
the Chichimees. The details of the struggle afford one more 
proof—if such were needed—of the folly of invoking the aid 
of foreigners to quell intestine broils. The narrative reminds 
us of the ease of the Britons who invited the Saxons into 
England to protect them from the Picts. It seems that the 
priesthood of the Tutul-Xius asserted their right to interfere 
inthe administration of public affairs, and this caused so much 
irritation among the people that they threatened to get rid of 
these troublesome ministers of religion. Thereupon the lat- 
ter invited into the country, in order to protect them, a fierce 
tribe of the Toltees, called the Mixcohuas, granting them 
license to hunt and dwell there. These savages soon became 
the terror of the land, and the priests, alarmed, invoked the 
aid of a tribe of the Chichimees, offering them rewards if they 
would exterminate the aggressors. A battle ensued which re- 
sulted in the submission of the Mixcohuas, who subsequently 
blended with their victors. There is a striking analogy be- 
tween this portion of Mexican history and that of England 
after the battle of Hastings. The conquered Saxons blended 
with their Norman conquerors, whom the Chichimees strongly 
resembled in other points. 

M. De Bourbourg* tells us that all the traditions in 
the Nahuatl language invariably give the name of “Chi- 
chimees” to the nations or tribes who invaded the soil, 
whatever may have been their distinctive characteristics. 


* Mexique et VAmérique Centrale, vol. i p. 193. 
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* 


So all those swarms of pirates that issued from the shores 
of the Baltic were indiscriminately called Northmen or 
Normans, though their armies which overran England and 
i'rance were composed of Russians, Livonians, Finns, Swedes, 
Norwegians, Danes, Wends, Iolsteiners, and Saxons. Like 
the Normans, too, the Chichimees considered the name thus 
given to them a title of nobility instead of contempt. They 
gloried in conquering other countries, where they came to 
hunt the game, and take up their abode on whatever spot 
pleased them, ruthlessly expelling or exterminating the na 
tives. And again, like the Norman in England, the Chichi- 
mee, even after long years of residence among the native 
inhabitants, often refused to mix his blood with theirs, for 
fear of spoiling its purity; hence that nobility of which he 
was so proud, and which was held in such high esteem in 
later ages by the population of the Aztee plateau. What 
is this but that same haughty aristocratic feeling which is 
still existing among the descendants of the Normans in Eng- 
land, the German nobles with their sixteen quarterings, and 
the Spanish grandees with their sangre azul ? 

Ilistory and tradition are both silent as to the destinies of 
the original Nahuas. They probably merged into the Tol- 
tecs, whose chief city was that Teotiluacan which the Quichés 
long ages before had crossed over from Siberia to find. Upto 
the moment of the arrival of the Toltee tribes on the Aztec 
plateau we meet with nothing but dates and names, more or less 
obscure, indicating their march across the countries which lie 
between Chicomoztoe and the Aztec plateau. M. De Bour- 
bourg, however, has rescued from oblivion some few particu 
lars, gleaned from hieroglyphics and native traditions, which 
possess historical interest, and around which he endeavors to 
throw a poetical garb. We are told that after the conquest of 
the Mixcohuas by the Chichimees, fresh accessions of warriors 


joined their ranks. Among these were Xiuhnel and Mimich, 


two famous heroes of ancient legends still preserved in Mexico, 
and given in the learned abbé’s work.* The fate of one of 
these heroes reminds us of that of Holofernes after being en- 


* Vol. i. p. 202. 
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tertained by Judith. Ile was drawn into a snare by siren 
voices, and visited by a foreign woman or enchantress, who 
killed him while he slept. The other with his arrows slew the 
enchantress, who, it seems, rejoiced in the name of Itzpapalotl. 
After this exploit he raised a funeral pile, on which he burnt 
her body; but, while burning, it underwent five transforma- 
tions, and was finally converted into white flint. At the mo- 
ment when this last transformation took place, Mixcohuat), 
the most renowned of all the ancient Chichimee heroes, arrived. 
Ile wrapped the remains of the body in precious cloth, and 
carried them to Comatlan, an ancient city not far from the 
eastern shore of Lake Tenochtitlan, and north of Tezcueo. A 
piece of this body, called “the talisman of the white flint,” 
was one of the relics found in the temple of Mixcolmuatl at 
Cuitlahuae, which Montezuma the First removed to Mexico, in 
the fifteenth century. The advent of Mixcohuatl and the es- 
tablishment of the era of Tezeuco have been before referred 
to. From this period the history of the Chichimees in Mexico 
becomes less obscure. They received the appellation of Toltees, 
the origin of which name is uncertain, some writers deriving 
it from the city of Tollan, others from the Mexican word ¢o//a, 
signifying an osier. Tollan, however, was the name which 
they themselves gave to the ancient city of Mamheni, when 
they took it, after a six years’ siege, (A.p. 724:) so that it 
seems unlikely they should have changed their own name there- 
upon to that of the conquered city. 

The Toltees rapidly extended their empire. Their govern- 
iment was a singular one before the establishment of their mon- 
archy. They divided themselves intoseven tribes; at the head 
of each was the Pilli or hereditary chief. “These seven chiefs 
directed the councils of the nation, and were its generals and 
priests ; one of them, named Iluéman, was a venerable sage, 
whose name frequently appears in their annals. This form of 
government was found to work badly, and by the advice of 
[luéman the Toltee chiefs abdicated, and sent an embassy to 
the king of the Chichimecs of Huehue Tlapallan to solicit him 
for one of his sons to become their ruler. The king acceded 
to their request and sent his second son, Chalchiuh-Tlatonae, 
who thus became the founder of the Toltee monarchy. IHué- 
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man is said to have been the author of the sacred book “ Teo- 
Amoxtli,” compiled by him in an assembly of sages and astro- 
logers under the presideney of the second king of Tollan. This 
hook has been lost; it was probably a collection of the laws, 
and a compendium of the sciences which prevailed among the 
Toltecs. Their priests were the principal cultivators of the 
latter, and at one time were the only learned persons in the 
nation. From the moment of their arrival on the Aztee 
plateau the Toltecs commenced building temples and offer- 
ing sacrifices to their deities, with a pomp and ceremony 
unknown to the ancient inhabitants. They introduced num- 
berless superstitions among the latter. And they were actua- 
ted by a tyrannical spirit of proselyting, forcing all the races 


whom they conquered to embrace the religion of the conquer- 


ors. Their kings assumed spiritual as well as regal authority, 
and pretended to be gods; they maintained their supremacy 
by asystem of terror. The offering up of human sacrifices 
was one of the darkest features of their religion : captives taken 
in war were almost always got rid of in this manner ; but crim- 
inals and paupers were also disposed of in the same way ; 
ind on very grave occasions, such as a pestilence, an earth- 
quake, or a foreign invasion, the victims were selected from the 
aristocratic classes. Iluge fires were made of logs of wood 
prepared for the purpose ; and troops of young men, dressed 
in a fantastic and monstrous manner, pretending to be the 
companions of the gods, danced around the flames, throwing 
into them from time to time, one after another, the miserable 
creatures. Can we wonder that the vengeanee of heaven fell 
at last upon this blood-stained race ? 

The ordinary Mexican chronology commences at the year 
726, at which period the Toltee monarchy was fully establish- 
ed. In the course of a century it became the most powerful 
kingdom in Central America. Anahuaec, Quantitlan, of 
Huitzilipan, and Tlaxeallan (called by the Spaniards Tlaseala) 
were annexed to it, and the cities of Chalchihuapan, Calipan, 
and ifuexotzineco were founded. The great king Mixcohuatl- 
Camaxtli, who achieved these results, was buried in the tem- 
ple at Cuitlahuac, and for centuries devotees came from all 
parts of the empire to visit his tomb; le was invoked as one 
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of the gods of war, and religious festivals were instituted in 
his honor. Ie reigned sixty years over the Toltecs, and died 
A.D, 817. There were Amazons in those days, quite as val- 
iant in war as Hippolyta and Penthesilea, and more successful ; 
for we are told that under the leadership of their queen, Chi- 
malman, they defeated the Toltecs several times. Queen Chi- 
malman, however, was taken prisoner at last, and the Toltec 
king persuaded her to change her name and give him her hand. 
She became the mother of the most renowned of all the Tol- 
tee monarchs, warriors, and legislators, Quetzalcolmuatl, who 
has sometimes been confounded with, but was a different per- 
son from, that other celebrity of the same name who, hundreds 
of years previously, led the Quichés from Siberia to Guatema- 
la. It is rather singular that the same confusion exists with 
regard to other great mythical chieftains. Thus, in the history 
of Persia mention is made of two Zoroasters, to both of whom 
is ascribed the introduction of fire-worship; one of these lived 
in the reign of Darius Iystaspes, (n.c, 521-486;) the other, it 
is said, preceded him two thousand years. In the history of 
Scandinavia there are two Odins, both of them deified, and 
represented as leading a considerable body of emigrants from 
the northern shores of the Black Sea, through Russia into the 
north of Europe, and establishing a kingdom in Sweden. The 
first is probably a real personage and lived in the first century 
before the Christian era. The second, who is probably a myth, 
flourished about sixteen hundred years before him. In the 
history of Assyria, Semiramis, the great queen and warrior, 
plays a prominent part; yet historians are not agreed as to the 
epoch of her existence; Ilelvieus placing it b.c. 2248: 
Syneellus,p.c. 2177; Eusebius, n.c. 1084; Usher, n.c. 1215 ; and 
Herodotus, n.c. 713! There must surely have been more than 
one queen Semiramis. So we need not be surprised at find- 
ing two Quetzalcoluatls in Mexican history, and both deified 
as the god of war. . The latter one, however, had the advan- 
tage of being brought up by his aunt, Cohuatl, because his 
mother died four days after his birth. This aunt was priest- 
ess of the teniple of Quilatzli; and, because she had no chil- 
dren, was subsequently worshipped as the goddess of child- 


birth! Lueus a non lucendo; we might rather say, Lucina 
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a non lucendo; she is represented as carrying two children 
in her arms. 

The personal history of this second Quetzalcohuatl is as re- 
markable as that of the first. Ile was born a.p. 839, and 
brought up as just mentioned. When he was eight years old, 
his father was murdered by three of the leading chiefs. The 
boy was saved by aband of attendants ealled * the sacred com- 
panions,” who carried him off, and concealed him until he was 
old enough to avenge his father’s murder. Eight years after- 
ward he secretly dug a mine leading to the gereat temple of 
Cuitlahuae, where he surprised and slew the murderers. Ie 
caused his father’s remains to be buried with great ceremony, 
and then disappeared for more than fifteen years. 


Every scholar will be struck with the resemblance of this story 


to that of Orestes, who was eight years old when his father, Ag- 
amemnon, was murdered, was saved and concealed by his nurse, 
until eight years more had elapsed, when he returned to 
Mycene, surprised and slew the murderers, and then went 
away on a pilgrimage of atonement! We are tempted to ask 
whether, in filling up these particulars in the life of their 
Mexican hero, Messrs. De Bourbourge and Aubin were not a lit- 
tle aided by their classical reminiscences. They have not, how- 
ever, given him a Pylades, but they have made him turn his 
pilgrimage to better account than Orestes did his; for he re- 
turned to Mexico with a number of followers of foreign extrac- 
tion, accomplished in a variety of arts, sciences, and systems of 
philosophy unknown to the Toltecs. Where could he have 
been? Peru, perhaps, or China, or Japan. Ilis learning and 
lis noble appearance excited universal admiration. Ile landed 
at Penuco, whence it may be inferred that he had visited Cuba. 
Ilavine crossed the plains of the Cuextlan, he built a stone 
bridge over that river, (A.p. 870,) which was standing in the 
time of the Spaniards. He reached Tollantzineo, where, aided 
by “the sacred companions,” he spread the doctrines he had 
learned abroad. ILere is ground for speculation. These doc- 
trines are described by M. De Bourbourg as being a mixture 
of pantheism and idolatry, similar to those of the Ilindoos.* 


* Vol. i. p. 256. 
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IIad he been to India? If so, he must have gone and re- 
turned by sea, though why, in such case, he should turn up 
on the Atlantic side of Mexico instead of the Pacifie is a 
mystery. If he had really visited Asia or Europe, how passing 
strange it is that no trace of the visit of this illustrious and 
royal traveller should be found in the history of any nation of 
the Old World! Can it be that the whole story is an invention 
of—no matter who? The death of the reigning king hap- 
pened opportunely three years after the return of Quetzalco- 
huatl, (A.p. 873,) whom the people raised to the throne by 
acclamation. ILe devoted himself to beautifying the city of 
Tollan, and to the suppression of the practice of offering 
human sacrifices. Ile had evidently learnt humanity in his 
travels. Ile also, says the historian, founded monasteries and 
an order of recluses. Ile may have taken a hint from the 
Nestorians whom he met with in China, or from the Christians 
of St. Thomas, whom he saw in India. Dut these * reforms ” 
excited the hostility of the priests, who got up a revolt. To 
avoid bloodshed, he resigned the throne, amid the lamentations 
of his subjects, and retired to the city of Iluitzilapan, (a.p. 
S95.) There he made his beneficent presence felt. Temples 
and public works were constructed under his direction, and 
the famous city of Cholullan was founded. But his enemies 
followed him with a powerful army, carrying fire and sword 
with them. Then he appeared in a new character — that of a 
coward—tor, in spite of the remonstrances of his new subjects, 
who offered to stand by him to the last, he fled to Cuetlahtlan, 
(now Cotasta, in Vera Cruz.) where he embarked on board a 
ship, went to sea, and was never heard of again. It must be 
confessed that this was an ignominious exit for a hero.  Ilis 
illustrious contemporaries, Alfred the Great, Charlemagne, and 
Haroun Al Raschid, encountered dangers as great as those 
which threatened him, but came out of their trials very 
differently. 


Iuémae, who had driven away Quetzalcohuatl, destroyed 
Cholullan, but was so charmed with the beauty of the site that 
he rebuilt and beautified the city and took up his abode there. 
Ile set up his own statue in all the temples and ordered that 
it should be worshipped. Thousands of human victims were 
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offered up to the new deity. But his career came to an un- 
timely end; for his subjects at Tollan revolted and proclaimed 
another king. And Iluémac, having met his foes near Lake 
Tezeuco, was miserably defeated: his army was eut to pieces, 
and he disappeared and was never seen again, (a.p. 930.) 
Ilis fanatical followers, thinking this disappearance miraculous, 
worshipped him as the vivifier of all things! 

The victor, Nauhystl, became master of the entire empire ; 
and in order to immortalize his name, he erected a temple to 
the goddess of Frogs, who soon became one of the most popu- 


=> 


lar of the Toltee deities, and an order of priests was instituted 
to serve her. To the same epoch may be referred the institu- 
tion of the expiatory feasts of Camaxtli, whereat the captives 
taken in war were sacrificed to that god. The worship of 
Tlaloc, god of the waters, also came into vogue: to him were 
sacrificed every year, at seed-time, a boy and a girl of four 
years old, who were to be children of the highest nobles ; 
and, when the harvest ripened, four children of a riper age 
vere also sacrificed by being left to perish in an obscure cavern, 
without light or food. 

It would be wearisome to trace the history of the revolts, 
usurpations, civil wars, and crimes which fill the greater por- 
tion of the century following the victory at Tezcuco. Sutlice 
it to say tha t under the administration of licentious rulers, the 
affairs of the nation ultimately fell into irretrievable confusion. 
Civil war broke out, and to its horrors were added a desolating 
pestilence and a famine which swept off thousands of the mis- 
erable people. All sorts of evils devastated the land; but the 
greatest of all was the sudden appearance of an immense horde 
of savages from Texas, California, and New-Mexico, the ances- 
tors of the Apaches and Camanches of the presentday. They 
ravaged the north and north-east of theempire; then they de- 
scended like a torrent on the plains of the Anahuac. The Tol- 
tees resolved to abandon their country, and those who escaped 
from the murderous savages fled to Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Yu- 
catan, and Ilonduras, where they founded kingdoms. But 
their delightful abodes on the plains of Anahuac were utterly 
destroyed ; their great cities of Tollan, Testihuacan, Culhnacan, 


Atompan, and others equally famous were reduced to heaps 
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of ruins, and the country was made a wilderness. And thus 
ended the Toltee empire, (a.p. 1070.) 

A large portion of M. De Bourbourg’s work is devoted to 
tracing the fortunes of the exiled Toltecs, whose ruined cities 
have been so graphically described by Stephens in his /nez- 
dents of Travel in Yucatan. But we shall confine ourselves 
to the history of Mexico, which occupies the concluding por- 
tion of the work. After the devastation of the territories 
which formed the ancient Toltee empire, those savages who 
had achieved it were in their turn pressed upon by others 
trom the north. <A great emigration to the south had set in, 
the cause of which is unknown, and has excited much specula- 
tion. It is now that, for the first time, we hear of the Mexi- 
cans, or Mexicas, a name derived from one of their earliest 
chiefs, Mexitl. They were an Aztee tribe, who quitted their 
native country, Aztlan, about the year 1090, and after some 
years of wandering, rested at Chicomoztoe, (A.p. 1116,) where 
reigned a powerful prince named Mateuczomatzin, (transformed 
by the Spaniards into the more euphonious and easily remem- 
bered name of Montezuma.) They abode eleven years at 
Chicomoztoc; thence they sojourned successively at Acahual- 
tzinco, (now San Juan del Rio,) Coatepee, Tepeyrac, and Cha- 
pultepee, where they fortified themselves. This pilgrimage 
lasted seventy years, (1116—1186.) But where was Aztlan / 
and who were the Aztecs? These questions cannot be an- 
swered with any degree of certainty. The Spanish missionaries 
among the Indians, in the sixteenth century, say that the name 
of Aztahan was given by the natives to the river Iuaqui or 
Yaqui. In the ancient manuscripts this name is often con- 
founded with Aztlan: sometimes the two are joined together. 
Sometimes Aztlan is combined with Chicomoztoe and repre- 
sented as a very large city situated on an island, the abode of 
the ancestors of the Mexicans. It was in the dominions of 
Montezuma, where were two other great cities, Aztlan-Aztatlan 
and Teo-Culhuacan. In the regions between the Yaqui and 
the Colorado are found the imposing ruins known as “the 


vreat houses of Montezuma.” Immense ruins bearing this title 
are found on the banks of the Gila, and here, doubtless, at a 
remote period, before the invasion of the Toltee empire in the 
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eleventh century, the Aztecs held sway. But why did they 
migrate southward? This has hitherto remained a mystery. 
Traces of a civilization similar to that of the Aztecs have 
been found much further north than Sonora. Gigantic monu- 
ments, tumuli, pyramids, and fortifications have been discover- 
ed near the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes of the North, 
and thenee down the valley of the Mississippi to the gulf ot 
Mexico. The Teo-Chichimecs, who invaded the Aztee plateau 
in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, constructed 
defensive earth-works similar to those found in the north. This 
race appears to have consisted of a mixed population, a portion 
being addicted to living in large cities ; another portion leading a 


wandering life; they were, in fact, partly civilized, partly sav- 


age. It further appears probable that they were expelled 


from their settlements near the Great Salt Lake in Utah, and 
the Canadian lakes, by a fierce race of northern savages, who 
had eradually driven before them all the civilized races, lay ing 
cities and villages in ruins, and whose descendants are at this 
day pursuing their remorseless mission in Sonora and Chiliua- 
lua. These tribes are now known as the Apaches and the 
Camanches. For more than a thousand years they have been 
pursuing their fell career, leaving the tracks of their devastat- 
ing ferocity behind them. The tradition of their cruelty is 
still preserved in Kentucky, where the slaughter of the native 
tribes appears to have been s0 great as to have obtained for 
that state the name of * The dark and bloody ground,” 

It would be tedious as well as unprofitable to bestow much: 
attention on the wars and contests for supremacy between the 
rival chiefs of the various tribes settled in the valley ot Ana- 
huac. Surrounded by powerful enemies, the Mexicans heroi- 
cally held their ground and preserved their independence, thus 
showing that their race possessed extraordinary vitality. Iow- 
ever, they came very near being entirely destroyed, in the year 
1297, when the neighboring kings laid Chapultepee in runis 
and carried off its population. But their valor found favor for 
them with the king of Culhuacan, who gave them the island 
of Tizaopan for their residence, (A.p. 1299.) on condition ‘of 
their serving him in war. The next remarkable event in their 
history is the foundation of the city of Mexico, (a.p. 1325.) It 
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was occasioned by the eruelty of the Culhuan king, who drove 
the Mexicans out of his kingdom. They fled to Azcapotzalco, 
where they were received for a time, but subsequently were 
expelled. They then took refuge in ‘Tc nochtitlan, where they 
finally settled, and built the celebrated city which bears their 
name. Ilere they flourished, notwithstanding civil feuds oe- 
casioned by the encroachments of the priesthood. The people 
became divided into two parties, who brought great tribula- 
tion on each other; but a series of able though cruel princes 
finally consolidated them into one, and thus they were enabled 
to carry on sanguinary wars with their neighbors. They sub- 
jugated province after province, until, about the year 1500, 
their empire attained to the extent and wealth in which Cortez 
found it. 


Arr. V.—1. An Historical Sketch of Columbia College in th 
City of New York. By N. FL Moore. I6mo, pp. 126. 
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Berore doing ourselves the pleasure of indicating some of 
the very agreeable evidences of progress presented by Colum- 
bia College during the last two or three years, we beg leave to 
inake a few observations which, although they may seem 
somewhat irrelevant at first sight, yet, when considered in 
their bearing on the different branches of our subject, will, we 
trust, be found not to do any serious violence to the unities 


so far as the latter are governed by reason, common sense, and 
a proper regard for the development of truth and the over- 


throw of its ancient foes, narrow-mindedness and prejudice. 
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We trust we need hardly remind our readers, at the close of 
our eighteenth volume, that to no object have our editorial 
labors been more earnestly devoted than to the elevation of 
the standard of education in our colleges, and we think it is 
equally superfluous to remind them that in giving our impres- 
sions of the institutions of our various religious sects, none 
have acted in more full accordance with the maxim of the 
Tyrian queen. At no time were we so sanguine as to expect 
that we could please all; we were quite as well aware ten 
years ago as we are now that none ever did so who attempted 
to point out defects as well as merits. 

lar from feeling any regret, however, after an experience 
of nine years we have many reasons for congratulation. In 
aut least nineteen cases out of twenty we have been treated in 
the most courteous and cordial manner by chancellors of univer- 
sities, presidents of colleges, and principals of seminaries, 
male and female. In this proportion those various institutions 
have cheerfully offered us every facility to enable us to form 
in opinion of their respective systems of education. Nor 
have they evinced any wrath toward us on being criticised ; or 
been prevented by our criticisms from again furnishing us any 
facilities we required. We need hardly say that it is the most 
accomplished educators who have evinced the most cordial 
willingness to be thus communicative; in other words, those 
who are at the heads of institutions that perform faithfully the 
work they undertake—those who are qualified for their posi- 
tions—have no dread of criticism; indeed, they are much 
more likely to invite free expressions of opinion, as we can 
testify from experience. 

Even the most timid and retiring female educators, when 
conscious of their ability and of the fidelity with which they 
perform their work, are quite willing that any one who con- 
ducts himself properly may enter their seminaries, and give 
such opinions of their systems of instruction as he may think 
fair. Some think that the educators, male and female, of one 
sect are more willing to submit the results of their efforts to 
criticism than those of another; but we can truly say that 


among the competent class we have not observed the slightest 
difference in this respect. We have found the accomplished 
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Catholic instructor just as willing to have the work he per- 
forms for the public put to the test asythe Protestant instruc- 
tor. Proverbial as the nuns are in all parts of the world for 
their retiring habits, those of them engaged in education, and 
qualified for their positions, have the good sense to understand 
that those whom they expect to send them their children 
should have an opportunity.of deriving what aid they can 
from the opinions of others in forming an estimate of the in- 


structions their children are to receive. Accordingly, many of 


those estimable ladies, while fully aware of our not being a 
Catholic, have done us the honor, not only of expressing their 
cheerful willingness that we should visit their institutions when- 
ever we felt disposed, but of cordially inviting us and urging 
us to go, without any request on our part ; and in those instances 
in which we have availed ourselves of the privilege we have 
been most courteously afforded every facility to form a correct 
opinion of their schools. If we have ever abused this privi- 
lege, we ask when or where ? 

Nor have we had any different experience of those respect- 
able seminaries or schools tor young ladies, whether in city 
or country, which are in charge of competent laymen or 
clergymen of any denomination. Thus, for example, the Rev. 
Dr. Van Norman, principal of a first-class female institute in 
this city, has proved more than once that he had no apprehen- 
sion that we would do any injustice to hintself, his corps of 
instructors, or his students. is chief reason was, that he felt 
conscious of having done his work well; and it afforded us 
pleasure to testify how well-founded and honest that con- 
sciousness was. We felt bound to inform our readers after our 
last visit that, apart from other agreeable evidences of high 
culture, it had never been our privilege to have heard interest- 
ing passages in the Aneid of Virgil more elegantly or more 
correctly translated than by the young ladies of Dr. Van Nor- 
man’s own class.* We have been honored with similar invi- 
tations by the president of the Rutgers Female College, and by 
the lady principals of the Ferris Female Institute. 

These remarks have been suggested to us by a somewhat re- 


* Vide N.Q. R., for March, 1868, pp. 391-393. 
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markable contrast which we have lately observed. On a cer- 
tain day, some weeks ago, we wrote two notes, one addressed 
to the Rev. Dr. Barnard, §8.T.D., president of Columbia 
College; the other to the Rev. Father Shea, S.J., president of 
Fordham College. The purport of one was exactly the same as 
that of the other—a request to be allowed the privilege of be- 
ing present at some of the recitations of the students, as we 
wished to have something to say in our next number on one 
or more of our local institutions. This was nothing new on 
our part; it was in accordance with the promise we made in 
the first prospectus we ever issued, as may be seen from the 
following paragraph which we copy from it: 


“Education in every form, including art and science, will receive 
prominent and friendly attention; and whatever seems calculated to re- 
tard or vitiate it, whether under the name of a text-book, a painting, a 
seminary, a gallery, or a college, will be subjected to fearless but fair and 


temperate criticism.” 


Personally, both gentlemen were equally unknown to us. 
We had not long to wait for the reply of Dr. Barnard, which 
was all we could have desired, and all that should have 
been expected from an experienced and accomplished educa- 
tor; but to this day Father Shea has not deigned even to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of our communication. We are not 
in the least offended at this, but speak of it in perfect good 
humor, sine ullo maleficio ; if we have any feeling in regard 
to it, it is one of pity. 

Perhaps it is natural enough that, in certain cases, those who 





are criticised—no matter how mildly the thing has been done 
should think, or at least pretend to think, that the critic has 
been actuated by some wicked motive or other. Well, it may 
be remembered that we once ventured to express the opinion 
that if the good professors of Fordham paid less attention to bil- 
liards and other gaming apparatus, and more to books, those who 
send them their sons to be educated might have more reason to 
thank them. Wehad also been once guilty of visiting the eol- 
lege incognito ; but there were extenuating circumstances in our 
ease. We went without saying anything about reviews or any 


other publications, because we were informed that nobody 
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known to be in the habit of publishing his opinions would be 
allowed to sce the curiosities of that institution, without being 
armed with a document, from some orthodox person, certifying 
that there would be nothing but praise—and that in the superla- 
tive degree. We wé@re assured that even to hint that there 
was any other college superior, or even equal, to Fordham was 
an unpardonable offence, and we did not relish the notion of 
asking any one to certify for us that we would stultify ourselves 
in this manner, 

It is due to Father Shea, who, we doubt not, is a good cler- 
gyman, that we should confess these little matters, but we 
think he should have remembered in our favor that even when 
we did visit his college éncognito we gave the institution full 
time to improve its reputation before we published one word 
on the subject. At least twelve months had elapsed from the 
day of our visit before we even alluded to the facts which we 
learned from it ; although we admit that the chief reason of our 
reticence was that it seemed almost a pity to blame pious, well- 
meaning men for not doing what it was evident they were utter- 
ly incapable of. This faculty, thought we, may have superior 
faculties for sending people to heaven; but their faculties. for 
teaching even the ordinary branches of education are very 
slender indeed, although it is fair to say that we met with two 
exceptions to the general barrenness—one was the professor of 
music, the other the champion billiard-player. Both these 
gentlemen seemed highly accomplished, and we have since 
been informed by much more competent judges than ourselves 
that they have few if any rivals in their respective spheres 
among the numerous professors of American colleges. 

It was in vain we assured Father Shea that we would do no 
injury either to student or professor from the time we entered 
the college until we left it; to this we added that we were 
very willing to believe that he had made important improve- 
ments in the college, as somebody had lately affirmed; and 
that it would afford us pleasure to estimate those improve- 
ments at their full value. But all would not do; it seems the 
wood father was reminded of the fable of the fox and the 


woose ! 


St. Xavier's College in this city has not quite so great a 
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horror of criticism as Fordham. Father Loyzanee, the presi- 
dent of the former, is more polite as well as less timid than 
Father Shea. It is true that he also seems unwilling that his 
students should be seen at their ordinary recitations by a jour- 
nalist who might possibly criticise their een but he has 
no objection that those selected and drilled for the purpose 
may be seen at their semi-annual exhibitions. We have 
been favored with tickets of admission to several of these, in- 
cluding the last. On two or three occasions we have gone, 
accordingly, hoping that each succeeding exhibition would ex- 
hibit an improvement, nor did we forget to attend the re- 
cent one; but we realized, once more, that the path of know- 
ledge is both steep and thorny, especially where there is not 
much of it to be found! 

We really have no disposition to find fault, but those exhibi- 
tions have always seemed to us very much like boyish theatri- 
cals. Judging from the large crowds that attend them and 
the manner in which they behave themselves, a considerable 
proportion of the publie—especially that part known as our 
*help”’—must regard them as having some connection with 
the theatre. That ladies and gentlemen of the highest respee- 
tability and intelligence are present on those occasions, far be 
it from us to deny; but for one of this class there are at least 
fifty who have no conceivable business in sucha place* except 
it be regarded as their business to crowd every seat, and, ap- 
parently, vie with each other in making all the noise they can 
with hand and foot as well as tongue, in and out of season. As 
if for the especial entertainment of this highly enthusiastic and 
appreciative class, Daniel O'Connell and George Washington, 
St. Patrick and Pope Pius, “ Garryowen ” and “ Hail Colum- 
bia,” are jumbled together in a manner which, we fear, must 
inake both saints and angels weep ; for whenever one of them is 
mentioned the “help” seem to think that, in order to show 
how fully they understand everything, how highly they value 
education, religion, liberty, ete., they must pound away at the 
floor until tliey are tired! 


* Genus hominum atque mulicrum agresté, sine moribus, quod exhalit 
odorem saponisque patinarum, sed quod multa fide imbutum est. 
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It will not do to say that we criticise these two colleges be- 
cause we are opposed to the Jesuits or to the Catholic church ; 
as well might it be pretended that, because one points out a 
decayed or stunted branch in the oak which has flourished 
for ages, he cond or seeks to degrade the king of the 
forest! Every int@fffgent Jesuit or Catholic who knows any- 
thing of ourselves or our journal is aware that there is no foun- 
dation for any such statement. Ilad we found Columbia Col- 
lege or the University of New-York making a burlesque of itself 
in the manner alluded to above, nothing would have prevented 
us from presenting the facts to our readers, so far as we under- 
stood them. Upon the other hand, there are no colleges in the 
United States of which we have spoken in higher terms than 
of the two Jesuit colleges of Georgetown, D. C., and Worces- 
ter, Mass. Both of these institutions have a well-earned fame. 
But has this rendered them stiff or exclusive, or caused them 
to surround themselves with mystery ? This question, we think, 
is suflicient!y answered by the fact that in their palmiest days, 
when under the control of the most learned and accomplished 
Jesuit educators in Am«¢ rica, we were cordially invited to visit 
them, and afforded every facility to enable us to form an esti- 
mate of their system of teaching, in order that we might pub- 
lish such views of it as we thought fair and proper. At the 
Worcester college we were urged and prevailed upon to remain 
at night in order that we might be the better able to form an 
opinion of the discipline of the institution ; and never were we 
treated with more frankness or kindness anywhere. Nor was 
Georgetown a whit less courteous, frank, and hospitable to us. 
Both presidents were fully aware that we had criticised the 
Jesuit colleges near home; but it is well known that superior 
intelligence as well as superior morality inspires courage, and 
we are informed on the best authority that “ the wicked flee 
when no man pursueth, while the righteous are as bold as a 


. 99 
lion. 
“ Deveneres animos timor arguit.” 


So much, then, for our prejudice against the Jesuit fathers as 
educators. If our regarding some fathers as very indifferent 
educators be a prejudice, it is like that which we have against 
the ill-bred nag as compared to the thorough-bred, high 
spirited Arabian charger. But let us be just to Father 
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Shea and Loyzance; they have not acted coarsely or rudely, 
which is more than could be said of some of their predecessors. 
Their resistance to criticism has been but passive, whereas that 
of some of their predecessors had been agtive and belligerent. 
Thus, for example, a professor of St. X , wrote us an abu- 
sive letter, in exeerable English—half Catfadian-French—some 
six years ago, for no better reason than that we expressed the 
opinion to our readers that Manhattan College, conducted by 
the Christian brothers, was far superior to any other Catholic 
college in the vicinity of New-York.* This was our sincere con- 
viction after having been present at several of the ordinary reci- 
tations of Manhattan, with the cordial permission of its presi- 
dent,+ who was just as willing that we should hear every elass 
and examine every department as Dr. Barnard of Columbia 
has recently proved himself; and we did not think it would 
be a mortal offence to any one to say that one Catholic college 
was better than another, when it was evident to any intelligent 
person that such was the fact. 

But we soon found that this was a grave mistake, and sel- 
dom did any epistle surprise us more than the document 
alluded to. This, we thought, is from some junior member of 
the faculty; surely the president will promptly diselaim, if 
not condemn it. Under this impression we addressed a note 
to that gentleman, respectfully and faithfully stating the facts, 
but we never received any answer. It will be understood, 
then, that Father Shea and Father Loyzance have acted in a 
manner comparatively mild, polite, and Christian-like, al- 
though we think they especially the former—have still an 
immense amount to learn in order to qualify themselves for 
the rectorship or government of a college ; more, we fear, than 
it will be ever possible to put into their heads by any process 
vet discovered. 


*It is still more superior at the present day ; and some of the more en- 
lightened Catholics evince their appreciation of the fact by withdrawing their 
sons from Fordham as well as St. Xavier's, and placing them at Manhattan. 

+ This gentleman has since been made provincial of the order in America, 
as a reward of his enlightened and successful efforts in favor of collegiate ed- 
ucation ; and it is sufficient to say of the gentleman who succeeds him, that 
he is imbued with the same laudable zeal for the thorough education of the 


students which has distinguished his predecessor. 
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As tor the venerable chancellor of the University of New- 
York, there is no educator anywhere who has a stronger claim 
on our gratitude. Je was one of the very first to evince his 
appreciation of our labors. While our journal was in its in- 
fancy, struggling forexistence, he generously gave us all the 
encouragement and aid in his power, and at the same time 
interested the university in our favor, causing it to confer upon 
us its highest honors. 

It may be asked, What has all this to do with Columbia Col- 
lege, which forms the subject of our present article? but we 
think it has a good deal; since we all learn, or, at least, ought 
to learn from each other, and all admit that example is better 
than precept. Besides, we confess we are somewhat partial to 
the Socratic mode of discussion. Socrates, it will be remem- 
bered, compared all sorts of people—good, bad, and indifferent 
—with each other; so did Lucian in his Dialogues, and so did 
Cicero in his Tuseulan Disputations. If any one says that a 
college is good or otherwise, does he not imply that there is a 
standard ? in other words, is not the expression a relative one ¢ 
Nay, is it not for the purpose of setting a good example that 
the faculty of St. Xavier's select their smartest students and 
exhibit them once in six months for the admiration of as many 
as their largest hall can contain when packed to its utmost 
capacity ¢ 

Although the amount of manuscript now accumulated before 
us admonishes us that we have lingered rather long with Father 
Shea and Father Loyzance, yet we cannot take leave of them 
without some examination, however brief, of a plea or two which 
their friends make intheir favor. Some throw the blame on the 
Very Rev. James Perron, 8.J., superior of the province which 
includes New-York and Canada. It is urged that this gentle- 
man, having been an officer in the French army, is much more 
military than clerical or literary in his tastes and habits; and 
that his qualifications as an educator are exceedingly limited. 
To this it is added that the very reverend gentleman sends to 
Canada the professors who are best calculated for Fordham 
and St. Xavier's, and fills nearly all the “ chairs” in the two 
New-York institutions by French Canadians, who are in need of 


instruction themselves, at least in the English language and 
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literature; and that if any subordinate is bold enough to sug- 
gest that this is not exactly the right course, he orders him off 
to some distant part, or if he condescends to use any argument, 
makes some remarks which may be freely translated as fol- 
lows: “ Why should I keep the best teachers here? Who are 
the students, in nineteen cases out of twenty, but Irish of the 
lower order? In Canada, you know it is different.” 

Ilow correct or incorrect this may be, we cannot undertake 
to say, for we have no personal knowledge of the superior ; but 
we are assured by those who knew him well, that his supe- 
riority, if not entirely imaginary, is but a mere matter of cour- 
tesy ; that several of the best fathers formerly under his charge 
have withdrawn from the society altogether, rather than sub- 
mit to his style of government. 

We are very certain that the present general of the order, 
who is learned and liberal as well as pious and good, would 
not tolerate any such tyranny. And were he disposed to be 
indulgent to our New-York provincial, the Constitutiones, 
which he is bound to regard as next to the Bible, would not 
allow him to hesitate. In proof of this, we will refer, in pass- 
ing, to one or two of the essential requirements or indirect 
commandments of that celebrated and important work. First, 
it is necessary that provincials be select men.* Then, if 
mistakes should be made in appointing them, or if they should 
prove wanting when weighed in the balances, they should have 
the advice of wiser heads than their own.+ If all this does 
not do, their reign may be cut short,t in which case they are 
liable to be placed in the position of the most humble subor- 
dinate. It seems incredible to us that our very reverend pro- 
vincial would ineur the risk of being set aside in this manner ; 
certainly we have no wish to throw the blame on him more 
than on Fathers Shea and Loyzance, more than the facts may 
be found to justify on examination. 

Again, there are other good, enlightened Catholics who 
blame his grace, the present archbishop of New-York. Since 
the archbishop attends all exhibitions, they say, both of 


* “ Kos oportet esse viros selectos.”—Const. part 9, ¢. vi., vii., p. 326. 


t “ Debent habere suos consultores.”—Const. part_9, ¢. vi. p. 11. 


t “ Potest prorogari et contrahi.”—Const. part 9, c. iii. 
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Fordham and St. Xavier’s, and praises everything as perfee- 
tion itself, the Irish will be satisfied, and that is the principal 
point for the success of a Jesuit college in New-York. We 
own we thought ourselves, on a recent occasion, that his grace 
was somewhat indiscriminate, and rather hyperbolical, in his 
praise of one of the performances alluded te above. We 
felt convinced, however, that he meant well: but one may be 
an excellent prelate in every spiritual or heavenly sense, and 
vet know less about what constitutes a good education than 
the humblest curate in his diocese. We humbly think that 
this is the difficulty with his erace, and it is said that he is a 
little timid and narrow-minded besides. If he praises every- 
thing done at Fordham and St. Xavier’s as worthy of ad- 
miration as well as imitation, and has ho praise to bestow on 
the much better work of other Catholic colleges—if he will 
not even honor the latter with his presence without uttering a 
word—it is not because his grace would intentionally eall brass 
gold or gold brass, but because he takes it for granted, having no 
time for investigation, that all Jesuits, ancient and modern, are 
equally learned, and equally accomplished as educators, and 
is equally summary in coming to the conclusion that while 
those who have been engaged in education only a century or 
two may be very pious, faithful, hard-working, exemplary men, 
they cannot be as good educators as the Jesuits, whether the 
latter have graduated in Canada, or elsewhere, or failed to 
graduate anywhere ! 

We are quite willing to excuse his grace on these grounds, 
if the more enlightened of his own people will do so; but, 
it is but fair to ask, in passing, whether the object of Father 
Shea, in so carefully guarding against criticism, may not be 
to prevent the eulogies of the archbishop from being put to 
too severe a test; or to prevent the superiority of the Very 
Rev. Father Perron from being called into question by too 
curious a reference to his decrees against some of his subor- 
dinates. Perhaps we cannot better settle this point, which 
is somewhat knotty, than by quoting a passage from one of the 
pamphlets of Dr. Barnard on college government. In dis- 


cussing tle qualifications of those who aspire to be the heads 
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of colleges, the present president of Columbia makes the fol- 
lowing remarks: 


“Tt is not enough that a man be a good man in order that he may suc- 
ceed as a governor of youth. The very best of men may make the worst 
possible of governors, Good men act from convictions of duty ; and when 
once their course is chosen, the mens conscia recti not only sustains them 
in it, but forces them to cling to it, whatever may be the consequences, 
How important, then, that a man should be «ise as well as good—that his 
judgment should be as sovnd as his purposes are upright and his princi- 


—* 


ples pure ! 


We entirely concur in these views, and we think that few 
will deny theirforee. Far be it from us to deny that Father Shea 
may be the best of men; indeed we do not doubt that he is a 
«ood man in certain respects ; but this is perfectly consistent, ac- 
cording to excellent authority, with his being—as we fear he is— 
one of “ the worst possible of governors ” or rectors! 

Be this as it may, as soon as we learned that Dr. Barnard 
had an experience of nearly half a century as a college edu- 
cator, and that he had written the pamphlets on college 
edueation placed at the head of this article, we had not the 
east apprehension that he would prevent us from visiting 
Columbia College, or being present at some of the recitations 
of the students. We did not omit to request permission, 
however, and we have already mentioned the result. We 


=) 


were very unwilling, indeed, to trespass on the gentleman's 
time, but he courteously and kindly insisted on accompany- 
ing us to as many of the classes as time would permit us to see. 

We had the pleasure of being present at two recitations 
in Latin and two in Greek; one of the former was in Virgil’s 
Eneid, the other in the Satires of Ilorace: one of the latter 
was in the Odyssey of Homer, the other in Sophocles. We 
had heard that Columbia had made considerable progress 
during the past three or four years ; this had led us to expect 
sood translating, yet we very cheerfully admit that the reality 


far exceeded our expectations. In our visits to several Ameri- 
can colleges, during the past eight or nine years we were led 
to the conclusion that some three or four of the Catholic col- 


° Prof. Barnard on Collegiate Education a id Government, Pp. of. 
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leges were more thorough in Latin and Greek than the best 
of our Protestant colleges, not excepting Harvard or Yale; we 
were certainly surprised at the Romans and Grecians we saw 
at the Jesuit college of Worcester, Massachusetts, under the 
auspices of Father James Clark, now vice-president of George- 
town—where, by the way, he ought to be president, or superior. 
At the Worcester college we saw students for the first time in 
America translating Thucydides and Demosthenes orally and 
off-hand into Latin. Yet this did not surprise us so agreeably, 
or impress us so highly, as the fluent, animated Latin conversa- 
tions and discussions which we subsequently witnessed at that 
modest, unpretending institution, near our city, known as Man- 
hattan College. 

These facts may give an idea of the impressions with which 
we visited Columbia, but, as we have already intimated, it is 
the character of the faculty, especially that of its head, which 
determines the character of the college for the time being. 
We have always denied that theology has anything to do with 
making good or bad Greek and Latin scholars, and need we 
say that it has as little to do with making good mathemati- 
cians or good chemists? but were it otherwise, we should not 
expect much from its influence at Columbia College, for, so far 
as we could see, or learn—and we have carefully examined its 
history—it is not in the least tinged with sectarianism. 

When first established, Columbia College, or King’s Col- 
legey as it was then called, was considerably aided by Trinity 
church. This caused many to regard it as belonging to the 
Episcopal denomination, and she it was long violently 
opposed by the Presbyterians wiiiiér the leadership of William 
Livingston, although there was a clause in its very first char- 
ter that precluded the trustees from excluding any one from 
the advantages it offered, on account of his religion, even should 
they be disposed to doso, But this was not the only erroneous 
impression created in the public mind by the friendly aid afford- 
ed it by Trinity church; for to the present day it has been 
regarded as one of the wealthiest institutions in America—a 
notion which, as may be easily understood, does it much more 


harm than good, since it has a tendency to prevent its alumni 


and other friends from giving it aid which it has often needed, 
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and which would enable it, as we may take occasion to show 
before we close, to greatly enlarge its sphere of usefulness. 

The truth is, that although Columbia is comparatively modern 
—being little over a century old—it was established nearly by 
the same combined means as the great universities of Europe, 
especially Oxford and Cambridge, both of which were founded 
by churchmen and by grants of church lands. Among its 
earliest friends was the good Bishop Berkeley, who deserved 
well of both Catholics and Presbyterians, as well as Episcopa- 
lians, For the poor, oppressed Catholics of Clogher, his diocese 
in Ireland, he did all in his power, and he was one of the first 
who gave a valuable contribution of books to the Presbyterians 
of Yale College. 

If our space permitted, we could mention many other names 
and facts which would show that, if Columbia College were in 
the least intolerant, bigoted, or wanting in appreciation either 
of the classic languages or the sciences, at the present day, she 
must, indeed, have greatly degenerated. Dutthe truth is that 
the institution was never in a more efficient state than it is at 
present—if indeed its standard in the past was ever so high 
as it is to-day altogether independently of the important work 
done by the School of Mines, which, it must be remembers d, is 
a new and invaluable addition tothe scientific resources of the 
institution. 

We confess that, before our recent visit, we had the impres- 
sion that too much use was made of * explanatory notes” and 
translations at Columbia College, in teaching the classic lan- 
euages; but nowhere else . - seen less use made of either— 
at least, during class hours. ar from having any fault to find 
in this respect, we were so much pleased at the manner in 
which the translating exercises were conducted in the more 
advanced classes, that we should like to see professors in general 
adopt the same course. What we allude to more particularly 
is this; when it came to a student’s turn to translate, he with- 
drew quietly from his ordinary seat in the class, and sat beside 
asmall table in front of the professor’s desk, where he had upon 
him the eyes of all his classmates in addition to those of his 
instructor. Ile opened a COpy ot Sophocles or Llorace, as the 


case might be, containing nothing but the original text—no 
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note or comment—read a passage as directed, then translated, 
then answered such grammatical, historical, or other critical 
questions as his professor thought proper to ask him, and 
retired on being allowed to do so, in order to make room for 
another. 

All this was done without any confusion, or any injurious 
interruption of the exercises. In shox everything we saw in 
the different class-rooms, including ead tihng 
pleased us so well that we had but one criticism tomake. This 
was ona part of the third satire of Ilorace’s second book ; 
we noted this at the beginning, in our tablet, as discreetly 
as we could, but after we had seen and heard so much that 
was hi rhily ereditable and laudable, we thought that if we 
mentioned so trifling a matter to our readers, by way of find- 
ing fault, we should have merited such a reward as that of the 
critic who, on having separated the chaff from a sack of wheat 

ler of Jupiter to whom he had complained, was ordered 
to accept the chaff for his skill and pains. 


by or 


Fecling that we had already trespassed a good deal on the 
courtesy and good nature of the president, after we lad spen 
some three very pleasant hours with Romans and Grecians, 
we begged that he would not trouble himself to conduct us 
through the School of Mines, as he kindly offered to do; but 
he politely insisted on accompanying us. We mention this, as 
well as some other facts, for the benefit of Father Shea and 
offers. who, too much like the Veiled Prophet, would sur- 
round themselves with mystery; and we do so because we 
belic te, with the author of Lally Rookh, who is more orthodox 
than ourselves, 


‘*Tlow, like forts to which beleacuerers win 
Unhoped for entrance through some friend within, 
One clear idea, wakened in the breast 
By memory’s magic, lets in all the rest.” 

In passing through the School of Mines, and admiring some 
of the various appliances by which nature is interrogated 
and made to reveal some of her most interesting secrets, we 
learned for the first time that if Columbia College has wealth 


it is not in the shape of money or property ; though it is true 
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that, as compared to other colleges, it has a fair share of each. 
Whaat called our attention to this was the truly splendid collec- 
tion in geology, which, we were informed on inquiry, belongs, 
not to the college, but to Prof. Newberry, although the institu- 
tion has the use of it. This collection is estimated at $20,000; 
the college wants to buy it, but it has so much to buy besides— 
especially books for thaSchool of Mines—that it cannot afford 
the luxury. This siBeests to us the question: Las 


P> it no 
alumnus wealthy and generous enough to relieve his alma 


mater in such an emergency / 


When the progress of a college is spoken of, it is to be ex- 
pected that something would be said of its general system of 
edueation; we think we cannot better gratify this expectation 
than by quoting an extract or two, from one of the pamphlets 
(written by the president) whose titles stand at the head of this 
paper; for although they were written while the author was 
in charge of another institution, we believe his opinions on the 
subject have undergone no change, and that his views and 
suggestions are accepted by the whole faculty with that defe- 
rence which long experience and success in teaching should 
always command, 

We have always thought ourselves that no college professor 
should contine himself to merely hearing recitations and cor- 
recting such errors as may occur to him while he is doing 
so. None who know us need be informed that our faith in 
the superior efficiency of the lecture system as a mode in 
struction is no new theory on our part. We are perhaps all 
the more anxious on this acconnt to invite the earnest atten- 
tion of our readers to such of The views of Dr. Barnard on this 
subject as we can make room for in the brief space which we 
have now left. After fully conceding all that can be fairly 
claimed for the recitation system, he proceeds to show its 
purely mechanical character : 


** But beyond this, it is certainly true that it is only in so far as, for 
whatever reason, the instructor does actually superadd his own teachings 


to the text of the lesson, that any talents or attainments which may belong 
to him personally can be of any sort of use to his pupils. For all the pur- 
poses of mere recitation, any man who is capable of understanding what 
the pupil says, and of reading the book or books from which he has learned 
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it, so as to compare the performance with the tert, is as good and as capable 
a presiding officer and eraminer in a class-room as any other. The teacher, 
therefore, who meets his classes for no purpose at any time but to ‘ hear 
their recitations’ is not really a teacher, except in so far as he engrafts 
upon this exercise the expository feature which is the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the plan of instruction by lecture. To do this, however, to any 
extent in the recitation-room, without seriously interfering with the specific 
design for which the exercise of recitation Was primarily instituted, is 
proved by experience to be impracticable. Class recitations have, at best, 
the great disadvantage, that either but few out of a large number can per- 
form at all, or that each one who performs shall be under examination for 
so brief a space of time as nearly to defeat every useful object, and to ren- 
der the exercise a little better than an idle form.”—Letter to the Hon. the 
Board of Trustees of the University of Miss. By T. A. P. Barnard, LL.D. 


Ifow correct these views are has been proved by the experi- 
ence of the most famous colleges and universities of Europe. 
Any one who takes the trouble to inquire will find that just 
in proportion as the European colleges are famous, and worth- 
ily so, is the lecture system employed, no one being called a 
professor who merely hears recitationswith text-book in hand, 
and points out where this sentence or that sentence is incor- 
rectly translated. A person with less knowledge of Greek or 
Latin than his students, havinga lineal translation beside him, 
could do this as well as the most accomplished linguist—one 
who could speak the language grammatically and fluently. Ac- 
cordingly, in the universities of Cambridge, Oxford, Dublin, 
anddinburgh, such instructors are called “ grinders.” In the 
colleges of France they are called répétiteurs ; but in the best of 
the German universities they are not recognized at all as be- 
longing tothe * board of instruction.” We must not be under- 
stood, however, as entirely condemning the recitation system ; 
all we maintain, and all Dr. Barnard maintains, is that there 
ought to be lectures as well as recitations. A competent per- 
son who prepares a lecture, can render his learning, culture, and 
talents available to his class to a considerable extent, whereas 
if the same person must hear from fifteen to twenty students 
translate, or perform some other exercises from the text-book, 
while all he can do is to make a few remarks here and there— 


even these being sometimes regarded as interruptions, if not 
impertinencies, by the more self-complacent but thoughtless 
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of the students, it is evident that he can make little use of 
either his learning or talents, 

We should be glad to present our readers several other ex- 
tracts from the same pamphlet from which we have taken the 
above, for they are really worthy of the attention of all who 
take an interest in the higher order of education. It is because 
such suggestions and, warnings are neglected, that so large a 
number of American students are to be found in the colleges 
and universities of Europe—a much larger number than most 
of our readers would believe; and it is for the same reason 
that there are persons without culture or talent who make a 
profitable business of writing “ commencement essays ” for the 
students of some of our most pretentious colleges. But our 
diminished space will only admit one passage more. Those who 
have sons and daugliters to educate, with the means to pay a 
fuir rate for their education, should, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, earn stly and hone stly ponder on the following : 

“There is not a college in the whole country which can provide itself 
with books, and instruments, and collections in natural science, and all the 
other appliances essential to thorough instruction, with no resources be- 
yond the fees paid in by students for their tuition. There is not one which 
can even pay its officers for their services, unless it be upon a scale which 
starves rather than compensates, if it possess no better reliance than this. 
The higher education in this country, in the words of Dr. Wayland, is the 
cheapest of all commodities in the market. It is thrown, in fact, into the 
market so far below its cost, that it may, with all but literal truth, be said 
to be given away.”’* - 

These are facts which no one capable of forming an intelli- 
gent opinion on the subject can deny. But we must close our 
desultory remarks ; we cannot do so, however, without tender- 
ing our most sincere thanks, not only tothe Rev. Dr. Barnard, 
but also to the different professors whose classes we had the 
privilege of hearing during our recent visit, for the cheerful 
courtesy and good-will manifested to us by all. Nor are we 
insensible of the decorum and politeness, worthy of gentlemen 
of mature age, with which the sons of the most respectable and 
honorable families of this great city enabled us to form our 
humble opinion of their intelligence and culture. 


* Letter to Hon. Board of Trustees of University of Missa. p. 40. 
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Arr. VI.—1. Zhe Red Book, or Royal Calendar for England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and America, for the year 1817. Lon- 
don: 1817. 

2. Murray's Official Handbook of Church and State. Ton 
don: 1855. 


3. ( A8s¢ IT's Repre Re ntatire Biograph le 8. 


Wuen Lord Palmerston died in October, 1865, full of years, 
after having been half a century in office, and twice prime 
minister, it was at once admitted by the political advocates 
and opponents of reform and progress, that “something must 
be done.” Lord Palmerston, under the suecessive administra- 
tions of the Duke of Portland, Perceval, the Earl of Liverpool. 
Mr. Canning, Viscount Goderich, and the Duke of Wellington, 
from 1807 to 1828, had been mildly antagonistic to parliamen- 
tary reform. During all these years, he had held the office 
of secretary of war, a responsible yet still second-rate posi- 
tion; inasmuch as, until Mr. Canning became premier, its 
occupant had not been admitted into the cabinet. In 1830, 
tempted by the offer of the portfolio of foreign affairs, Lord 
Palmerston became a member of the Grey Administration, 
whose motto was “ Reform, retrenchment, and peace.” He 
had to speak and vote in favor of the reform bills of 1831 
and,1832, but scarcely concealed his conviction that it would 
a. wise to leave the question of parliamentary repre- 
sentation in statu quo, especially believing that under the old 
system, by means of close or pocket-boroughs, (as they were 
called.) young men of birth, talent, or fortune could readily 
enter the House of Commons, whereas. under a reformed 
system, few except persons of comparatively mature age could 
hope to be successful. In this way, it was argued, Fox and 
Pitt, Canning and Brougham, Palmerston and Peel, Russell 
and Macaulay, with numerous others, had become legislators at 


an early age, 

The Reform Bill of 1832 having passed into the statute-book, 
Lord Palmerston set himself steadily against further reform 
during the thirty-three remaining years of his life. He 
was premier from 1855 to 1858, and again from June, 1859, 
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to his death in October, 1865, but reform was almost a tabooed 
question during all these years. In the session of 1860, he 
permitted Lord John Russell to introduce a reform bill, which 
had not the slightest chance of being passed, and was merely 
brought forward, it was generally believed, to save appearances 
and fulfil a promise given when Mr. Disraeli’s reform bill of 
1859 was opposed by the Palmerston-Russell party. It went 
slowly through the House of Commons, and not the slightest 
sensation was created when, toward the close of the session, 
Lord John Russell asked for and obtained leave to withdraw 
it, on the ground that there was not time to discuss it. This 
done, Palmerston determined that parliamentary reform 
should be shelved during the rest of his days. There were 
some avowed advoeates of reform in his cabinet, some of whom 
had been ostentatiously loud-voiced and almost violent (be- 
fore they took office) in its favor. Such were Russell, Charles 
’ Pelham Villiers, Milner Gibson, and Stanley of Alderley, 
and other lower officials—such as Ilutt, Childers, and 
Dufferin. 

They all submitted to Palmerston’s dictum that parlia- 
mentary reform should not be a government measure 
while he was in ottice. Mr. Bright and others who were 
anxious for reform had to submit to this—the alternative being 
a dissolution of the so-called liberal ministry. In 1865, within 
a few months of Lord Palmerston’s death, Mr. Bright com- 
menting on his election speech at Tiverton, observed gt it 
said nothing about reform, though the complaint and danger of 
the hour was that 5,000,000 of grown up men had no direct 
representation in the House of Commons. ‘“ For two or three 
years,” he continued, “ I have not made it my business, either 
in parliament or out of parliament, to assail Lord Palmer- 
ston. Ie is an octogenarian. Ile has lived a great deal longer 
than most of us will live; and I confess I have no inclination to 
enter into the lists with an old man upward of eighty years of 
age. I shall be very glad to see Lord Palmerston spend 
several quiet and pleasant years in the retirement for which, 
[ think, he is eminently fitted.” But, to use Virgil’s words, 
* Diis aliter visum.” Before the parliament he had summoned 


could assemble, Palmerston reposed, “ life’s fitful fever over,” 
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within the walls of that Westminster Abbey, the English 
Pantheon, where lay the ashes of Lords Chatham and Mans- 
field, of Fox and Pitt, of Sheridan and Canning. 

On Palmerston’s death, it became necessary to appoint a 
head of the ministry. Publie opinion was strongly in favor 
of Mr. Gladstone, educated and eloquent, who, twenty years 
before, had given valuable assistance to Sir Robert Peel when 
that minister was introducing free trade and striving to give 
cheap bread to the multitude, and who bad been very success- 
ful as financial minister in the respective administrations of 
Lords Aberdeen and Palmerston. A man of business as well 
as aman of genius, Gladstone had the good wishes of a ma- 
jority of the working class. But, adopting a new reading of 
the phrase ‘ noblesse oblige,’ Queen Victoria had to place 
Karl Russell—the Lord John who had introduced the reform 
bills of 1831 and 1832—at the head of the new government. 
Ile was sev enty-three years old, but his official experience had 
been considerable. IIe had previously presided over the home, 
cvlonial, and foreign departments ; had even acted as ambassa- 
dor to Vienna: and had been prime minister, after Peel’s re- 
tirement, from July, 1846, to February, 1852. It was an addi- 
tional recommendation—perhaps one of the strongest—that 
he was a duke’s son, whereas Mr. Gladstone’s father, though 
he had made vast wealth and obtained a baronetcy, was a 
merchant who had risen from very low cireumstances. 

The great whig party, ever since the revolution of 1688, which 
first made its leaders prominent and gave them power, had 
acted as if the rule must be that high office was the right of 
none but the members of certain great houses—the Temples, 
the Russells, the Cavendishes, the Petties, the V illierses, the 
Ilowards, the Granvilles, the Gowers, the Fortescues, and 
soon. Therefore, they steadily set their faces against placing 
any man of talent, without high birth, in an exalted office. 
They submitted to Pitt and Fox and Spencer Perceval, because, 
though commoners, they were peers’ sons, but they sneered at 
Addington, when he became premier, and lampooned him as 
“ the doctor,” because his father had been a country physician. 


They ridiculed-Canning, when he became head of the govern- 
ment, because, though his father was a gentleman by lineage, 
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his mother had been an actress. They objected to Peel, because, 
though one of the best educated and masterly ministers of his 
age, and possessed of immense wealth, his father had been a 
cotton-spinner. And it may be doubted whether, though they 
admitted Macaulay into their charmed circle, and finally put 
2 coronet upon his head, they ever quite forgave the fact that 
his father was a trader and his grandfather only a Presbyterian 
minister in the north of Scotland: it is a fact that when, soon 
after he had accepted the office of secretary of state, he wrote 
a letter to his Edinburgh constituents, dating it from “ Wind- 
sor Castle,” the whig aristocracy commented with great bitter- 
ness for what they termed “his impertinence” in letting the 
world know that he, a nameless commoner, by his talents had 
attained their hereditary right to become the sovereign’s 
cnest. With such precedents, with such feelings, the liber- 
al whigs who had held office under Lord Palmerston were un- 
willing to submit to the leadership of Mr. Gladstone, and con- 
sented to the appointment of Lord Russell, at whose inferior- 
ity of talent and peculiar tendency, as Lord Derby publicly 
told him, “to meddle and muddle” in everything, they had 
laughed for years. In this manner, Lord Russell became 
Lord Palmerston’s successor, and virtual ruler of the British 
empire, in the closing days of October, 1865. 

Lord Russell, taking the office of first lord of the treasury, 
placed the Earl of Clarendon, an experienced diplomatist, in 
charge of the foreign department ; removed Sir Charles Wood 
from the India office, where he had failed to obtain confidence 
from or give satisfaction to the public, but broke his fall by 
raising him to the peerage, with the title of Viscount Halifax. 
In the place of Lord Clarendon, removed to the foreign 
office from the insignificant position of chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancashire, Mr. Géschen, a rich merchant who 
had stood at the head of the poll at the recent city of Lon- 
don election, was appointed. He was 34 years old, had writ- 


ten ably on commercial subjects, and was esteemed not only 
as a clear-headed and practical business man, but also as an 
orator of effective talent. Admitted into the ministry, in 
November, 1865, in the subordinate office of vice-president of 
the board of trade, he was made a member of the cabinet, and 
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successor to Lord Clarendon, in January, 1866, his original ap- 
pointment and subsequent elevation being generally attributed 
to the strong recommendation of Mr. Gladstone, who had 
conceived a very high opinion of him. These were the 
only changes in the eabinet—Lord Cranworth, Earl Gran- 
ville, the Duke of Argyll, Sir George Grey, Mr. Cardivell, 
Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of Somerset, Mr. Milner Gib- 
son, Lord Stanley of Alderley, and Mr. C. P. Villiers re- 
taining the offices they had held under Lord Palmerston. 
There were fifteen members in each eabinet. In Lord 
Palmerston’s there were two dukes, four earls, one viscount, 
two barons, two baronets, an earl’s brother, and only three per- 
sons without title. These were Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Card- 
well, whose fathers had been traders in Liverpool, and Mr. 
Milner Gibson, a Suffolk gentleman with considerable landed 
property. Twelve ministers belonging to the aristocracy, and 
only three who belonged to the people—if, indeed, Milner 
Gibson could be so classed. The Russell cabinet consisted 
of two dukes, one marquis, four earls, two barons, one 
baronet, one earl’s brother, and four commoners: eleven aris- 
tocrats to four men of the people. 

The something that must be done, when the Russell minis- 
try faced the country, early in 1866, was the bringing forward 
a bill for parliamentary reform. This was done by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who, though he had begun his political career as a tory, sit- 
ting for the Duke of Neweastle’s pocket-borough of Newark, had 
gradually adopted advanced liberal opinions. His scheme 
proposed to give the franchise to oceupiers of premises of the 
annual value of £7 in boroughs and of £14 in counties. It 
was skilfully as well as strongly opposed by Mr. Disraeli, Lord 
Stanley, and their tory followers, and, at last, on the appa- 
rently trifling question, moved by Lord Dunkellin, a liberal, 
whether “clear” or *“ ratable” annual value would be taken 
as the basis of the franchise, the government was left in a mi- 
nority of seven. Mr. Gladstone, who had the sole conduct of 
the proposed measure, at once resigned, true to the traditions 
of the whig party. It issaid that Queen Victoria suggestively 
inquired whether it was worth while to break the government 
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on sosmall a question. He persisted, and the Earl ef Derby was 
called upon to form a new administration. 

Eminently fortunate in the circumstances of ancient line- 
age, high title, rich worldly possessions, cultivated talent, 
literary tastes, unusually great eloquence, much political expe- 


rience, and the full confidence of a powerful party, the Earl of 


Derby, bold even to rashness, confidently accepted the govern- 
ment without any personal distrust. Ile had begun, early in 
life, as a progressive liberal, the politics of his family being 
whig. In time, he became conservative, being a strong cham 
pion of protection. When he became prime minister, in 1852, 
he declared that protection had become chimerical. In 1858-9, 
when he was a second time at the head of affairs, he had per- 
mitted his immediate lieutenant in the House of Commons 
to introduce reform, as a government measure. In June, 
1866, he gave office tothe same lieutenant. It was Mr. Dis- 


raeli in whom he thus confided, thrice making him chancellor of 


the exchequer. This gentleman, highly accomplished, who had 
won considerable literary reputation before he entered parlia- 
ment, had begun political life as a strong liberal, but for many 
years had made himself a power in the House of Commons 
as leader of the conservative party. Ile enjoyed Lord Der- 
by’s entire confidence, and though the aristocrats on his side 
of the Ilouse affected to consider him only a parvenu, they 
had to submit to his leadership, on account of the tact and ta- 
lent which distinguished it. Mr. Disraeli, in short, had become 
necessary to his party, by his genius, his adroitness, his sur- 
prising control of temper, and his sharp and sarcastic oratory. 
Ile was a powerful leader and a formidable antagonist. 

The season was so far advanced when the third Derby-Dis- 
racli administration was formed, in June, 1866, that, by com- 
mon consent, important legislative business was deferred to 
the session of 1867. Lord Derby’s cabinet consisted of one 
duke, four earls, one baron, a duke’s son, the son of a mar- 
quis, a baron’s son, two baronets, and four commoners: of the 
last, however, Mr. Walpole was the Earl of Oxford's cousin, and 
General Peel was brother of the late Sir Robert. 


During the 
autumn of 1856, arose a popular demand for reform, and with 
it a doubt whether the tories would grant a liberal measure. 
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Not until on the very eve of the session of 1867, did Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli decide on dealing with the question 
of reform. Doth had been reformers in their youth—Lord 
Derby, when Mr. Stanley had taken a prominent part in passing 
the reform bill of 18% 
to grant that reform which it had so long and so strenuously 


32. Their difficulty was to induce their party 


opposed. In February, 1867, Mr. Disraeli proposed a £6 rating 
franchise in the boroughs and a £20 rating in counties. This 
was objected to by the Earl of Carnarvon, Lord Cranbourne, 
(now Marquis of Salisbury,) and General Peel, who quitted 
the cabinet. On March 18, Mr. Disraeli brought in the re- 
form billof 1867. It went much farther than Mr. Gladstone’s 
bill, and finally passed into a law, receiving many alterations 
in its progress. Whenever they well could, the government 
yielded to its opponents, and when they could not yield, Mr. 
Disraeli brought the Commons to reason by a threat of dissolv- 
ing parliament. The franchise was given to all householders, 
except those excused from being rated on the score of poverty. 
Lodgers paying one dollar a week rent received the franchise. 
The county franchise was reduced to £12 rating. The vote 
by ballot and the extension of the right of voting to women 
were negatived. A considerable redistribution of seats was 
made, by taking one member from several small boroughs. 
Additional members were given to some borouglis and to di- 
visons of counties. Several new parliamentary boroughs were 
created. In all, 45 seats were redistributed. 

The session of 1868 had begun in February, but, on the 
25th of that month, it was formally announced that Lord 
Derby had resigned his office of premier. On his reeommen- 
dation, the Queen placed Mr. Disraeli at the head of the gov- 
ernment. Lord Cairns beeame lord chancellor instead of Lord 
Chelmsford, and some other changes took place during the 
session. The liberal opposition submitted to having reform 
for Scotland and Ireland passed under ministerial rule, but 
made several important alterations in both measures. The 
tories had gained the credit of carrying more extensive re- 
forms than the liberals ever had the courage to propose, but 
Mr. Gladstone, who had again collected a strong party, moved 


three resolutions, on March 23d, pledging the commons to the 
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disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish Episcopal 
Church. He carried these by large majorities. Mr. Disraeli, 
on this defeat, advised the Queen to accept his resignation or 
dissolve parliament. She declined the former, but was pre- 
pared to order a general election when the state of the pu- 
blic business would permit. A bill brought in by Mr. Gladstone, 
suspending all ecclesiastical appointments in Ireland until the 
Irish Church had been legislated for, was defeated in the Lords 
by a majority of 95, after having passed through the Commons 
by a large vote. Finally, on the last day of July, the parlia- 
mentary session of 1868 was closed by a speech from the 
throne, and duly prorogued, 

On the 11th of November, parliament was dissolved, and 
within three weeks of that day, the general election had taken 
place—the result being a majority of 105 in the House of 
Commons in favor of Mr. Gladstone. The point on which, 
before the country, he joined issue with Mr. Disraeli was the 
[rish Church. On one hand, Mr. Disraeli maintained that this 
establishment, the net emoluments of which are £581,000, 
should be maintained, with little or no reduction ; on the other, 
Mr. Gladstone affirmed that it was impolitic and unjust to 
have an endowed religious establishment, of any sort, in Ire- 
land, and that the Protestant church in that country ought to 
be solely maintained by its respective congregations, precisely 
as is done in this country, on what is ealled the voluntary 
system. , 

The new parliament had been summoned to meet on De- 
cember 10th, 1868, and it was expected that the speech from 
the throne would have been delivered five days later. But, on 
the 2d of December, Mr. Disraeli, considering that the result 
of the elections was decidedly against him, and being reluctant 
to enter into a parliamentary struggle which might retard but 
could not prevent his final defeat, tendered his resignation to 
the Queen. He thus effected the double object of preventing 
her name being mixed up with a party conflict, (as it must 
have been, if she had been made to express an opinion in the 
royal speech, hostile to the proposed Irish Church disesta- 
blishment,) and prevented considerable political agitation. 


Earl [Russell may have expected the retiring premier to 
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have named him to the Queen as the most suitable person to 
whom might be entrusted the responsible duty of forming a 
new administration. But, independently of the noble earl’s 
seventy-seven years, he had conducted himself in such a brusque, 
aggressive, and almost unparliamentary manner toward Mr. 
Disraeli, during the session of 1868, that there was no per- 
sonal reason why that gentleman should say anything to ad- 
vance his interests. Besides, it was Mr. Gladstone who 
had led the hostile array, not only in parliament, but du- 
ring the great struggle during the general election, and there- 
fore, when the queen asked the usual question put to retir- 
ing premiers, “ Whom do you recommend me to send for?” 
Mr. Disraeli frankly answered that Mr. Gladstone, head of the 
successful phalanx, was the man. At once, Mr. Gladstone, 
then in Wales, was telegraphed for, saw the queen next day, 
received her command to form a ministry, and constructed it 
in eight days. On the 3d of December he saw the queen: 
on the 9th, he and his colleagues “ kissed hand,” upon taking 
the oaths of office. Mr. John Bright, being a Quaker, affirmed 
instead of swearing, and the queen dispensed with the form 
of his paying passage by “kissing hand.” Ie was the first 
person to whom Mr. Gladstone offered a seat in the cabinet. 
It was only after much hesitation and long delay that he con- 
sented to accept office: he declined the important secretary- 
ship for India, and took the humbler position of president of 
the board of trade instead. Ile was made a member of the 
privy council, and as such is entitled to have * Right Ionor- 
able” prefixed to his name. 

Mr. Gladstone as premier, he being only a Liverpool trader's 
son, could scarcely have been very acceptable to the great 
whig party, the hereditary rulers of the land, when the other 
great party was not in office. But the whigs could not help 
having him at their head. We is far more liberal than they, 
and his liberality is progressive and even increasing. The 
whigs have a limit beyond which they never advance; there is 
no knowing how far Mr. Gladstone may go. He made a great 
and successful declaration of independence when declining to 
place Lord Russell in his cabinet. To cut Earl Russell, who 


has been a leading member of every whig administration since 
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1830, and had twice been prime minister, was a significant 
manifestation of self-confidence on Mr. Gladstone's part, and 
several reasons have been assigned for this. It was said that 
Lord Russell was too old, that he had grown conservative, of 
late—that he was crotchety—and that, in the Palmerston 
cabinet, he caused vexation and trouble by insisting on a tradi- 
tion known only to himself, that an ex-premier was entitled to 
receive more consideration and exercise more power than any 
of his cabinet colleagues, with the exception of the premier. 

The Gladstone contrasts favorably with the Palmerston, 
the Russell, the Derby, and the Disraeli cabinets, in point of 
talent. It is less aristocratical than any of these. Mr. Dis- 
racli’s included four dukes, two earls, a baron, two baronets, 
two earls’ sons, and four commoners: Mr. Gladstone’s has 
one duke, four earls, one baron, two peers’ sons, and seven 
commoners wholly unconnected with the nobility. In the Dis- 
raeli cabinet, the only men of decided talent were himself and 
Lord Cairns, Lord Stanley, Mr. Ward Iunt, and Sir Stafford 
Northcote; in Mr. Gladstone’s it must be conceded that besides 
himself, Lord Chancellor Hatherley, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Bruce, the 
Duke of Argyll, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Lord Clarendon, 
Lord Granville, Mr. Childers, Mr. Géschen, and Mr. Bright are 
men of mark. Indeed, some think that Lord Kimberley, Mr. 
Cardwell, Earl de Grey, and the Marquis of Hartington de- 
serve to be ranked as men of decided ability. The cabinet of 
1806 went by the title of * all the talents,” which is more ap- 
plicable to that which Mr, Gladstone has formed. The lord 
chaneellor, Mr. Bright, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Bruce, Mr. C. Fortes- 
cue, Lord Kimberley, and Mr, Childers are respectively new 
to the duties of cabinet ministers. Of the fifteen who constitute 
the Gladstone eabinet, Lord Clarendon, aged 68, is the oldest: 


Lord Chancellor Hatherley is 67; Prime Minister Gladstone, 
59: Mr. Bright and Mr. Lowe, each 57: Mr. Cardwell, 55: 


Mr. Bruce and Earl Granville, each 53; the Duke of Argyll 
and Mr. Chichester Fortescue, each 45: the Earl of Kimber- 
ley, 42; Earl de Grey and Mr. Childers, each 41; Mr. Gé- 


schen, 37; and the Marquis of Hartington, 35. 


During the last hundred years, there have been thirty-two 
changes of ministry. The longest reign was Mr. Pitt’s; for 17 
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years and 80 days during his first term. Next to him 
Earl Liverpool, who was premier 14 years and 207 days; 
Lord North’s, which lasted 12 years and 14 days. 


was 
and 
The shortest 
was Lord John Russell's, ten days in December, 1815. Mr. 
Disraeli was the subject of sarcastic comment for having such 
a short term as 281 days, but the Buckingham administration 
lasted only 132 days, in 1782. Mr. Canning was premier for 
121 days in 1827: Lord Goderich, 168 days, in 1827-8; Lord 
Melbourne, 128 days, in 1834; and the Duke of Wellington, 22 
) 


days, in 1834, when he was waiting the return of Sir Robert 


Peel from Italy. The average duration of each British admin- 
istration has been a little overthree years. Canning, who had 
made the premiership the object of his life, retained it for only 
four months, and died, worn out by the struggle for it. ‘* What 
shadows we are, and what shadows do we pursue !” 

This is not the time to speculate upon the probable perman- 
ence of Mr. Gladstone’s administration, which is greatly 
strengthened by the presence of Mr. Bright, the tribune of the 
people; but few will doubt t hat if M Gladstone persevere and 
prove himself tenacious of purpose, he cannot fail to adjust 
the Irish Church question, backed as he is by a majority of over 
one hundred members in the House of Commons. Le must 
expect to meet with antagonism from many quarters, and to be 
met in parliament by every stratagem which a crafty and still 
powerful opponent can consent to use. But in the heart of the 
people whose destinies are now in his hands, there isa prevail- 
ing impression that the great wrong of perpetuating an enor- 
mously rich church of the minority in Ireland has to be re- 
dressed by being removed, and that the equitable adjustment 
of the Irish tenants rights question must speedily follow that 
redress. Economy and retrenchment in thepublic expenditure 
will also be looked for at his hands, and it is said, indeed, that 
the Budget for 1869 will exhibit a reduction of $10,000,000 
in the outlay for the army and navy alone. His whole career 
as financial minister has exhibited Mr. Gladstone as constant- 
ly having in view the object of lessening the people’s burdens 


by diminishing or abolishing the taxes upon articles of most 
general consumption. 


Several years ago, when the late Earl of Elgin, then gover- 
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nor-general of Canada, visited Washington, he was entertain- 
ed at dinner by President Pierce, and made a post-prandial 
speech, of which asummary found its way into the newspapers. 
Comparing the government of the United States with that of 
Great Britain, he remarked that there was little real differ- 
ence between the position and functions of the president in one 
country and the premier in the other. He could observe only 
a single point of difference—namely, that the English prime 
minister might be said to hold office while he was popular, but 
that the American president could retain Ais position to the 
close of the term for which he was elected, unless he had been 
convicted, on impeachment for some crime against the Consti- 
tution; in other words, that our “ president is an irremovable 
prime minister.” In England, where parliament is supposed 
to represent “the collective wisdom of the nation,” when a 
government measure of any importance is defeated in the 
Ilouse of Commons, the head of the administration has either 
to resign office, on the plea that he has lost the confidence of 
the representatives of the people, or to dissolve the existing 
parliament and thereby appeal to the nation at large, or to 
modify the measure objected to—though this is an admission 
of defeat and weakness—or like William Pitt, in 1784, and 
Benjamin Disraeli, in 1867-8, carry on the government with 
apparent nonchalance, as if nothing hostile had occurred. 
There is yet another difference, between the head of the 
American government and the prime minister of England. 
From the beginning to the end of his presidential reign, the 
inhabitant of the White House at Washington is liable to be 
besieged with multitudinous solicitations for oftice—solicita- 
tions which, when supported by senators, members of the 
house of representatives, or powerful partisans, are very much 
in the nature of demands. In England, on the contrary, the 
prime minister has very little trouble in the dispensing of pat- 
ronage, except during the anxious time—Mr. Gladstone took 
only eight or nine days last December—when he is forming 
his administration. The cabinet ministers are first appointed, 


after which, on consultation with these colleagues, the premier 
proceeds to fill up the offices, many of them of the utmost im- 
portance, which are vacant. On a change of administration in 
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England, there is not a general sweeping out of officials of all 
ranks and grades, as with us. Not more than forty-nine persons 
had to relinquish office, last December, when Mr. Disraeli made 
way, by resignation, for Mr. Gladstone, his great antagonist. 
Every official appointment in the British Islands, not of a poli- 
tical character, is made during the good conduct of the recipi- 
ent. The motto, “To the victor belong the spoils,” however 
applicable it has been in this country, ever since the adminis- 
tration of General Jackson, has no practical significance in 
England, where only principals retire when the premier resigns. 
No oflicial ean be summarily dismissed in that country, except 
on cause alleged and proven. Whenever a vacancy occurs, it 
is filled up by the head of the particular department with 
which the office is connected, and it is not usual to consult the 
head of the government on the subject. //e naturally claims 
and exercises the right of appointing to the higher offices. 
Therefore, whatever else may vex his mind, the pressure from 
without for appointments to office can scarcely trouble him. 
The terms “cabinet ” and “ cabinet minister” are conven- 
tionally used in England, but the law has never formally recog- 
nized the organization they indicate. The cabinet is a select 
body, consisting of members of the privy council, in whom, for 


, the time being, the whole of the sovereign’s authority is vested. 


It is a principle of the Dritish constitution, that “the king 
can do no wrong;” and as he is thereby relieved of personal 
responsibility, his select and acting advisers are responsible, 
and govern thecountry. The consultations of the cabinet are 
always considered confidential and no record is kept of its re- 
solutions of meetings. Its existence has never been recognized 
by any act of parliament. When the sovereign empowers 
any gentleman to form an administration, that person places 
himself at its head, as first lord of the treasury, sometimes 
combining with it the office of chancellor of the exchequer, as 
was done by Mr. Pitt in 1784; by Mr. Perceval in 1811; 
by Mr. Canning in 1827, and by Sir Robert Peel in 1834. He 
appoints his immediate colleagues. The Gladstone cabinet 
consists of fifteen persons, namely: Mr. Gladstone, first lord of 
the treasury; Mr. Robert Lowe, chancellor of the exche- 
quer; Mr. Ht. A. Bruce, home secretary; Earl of Clarendon, 
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Edward Cardwell, war secretary ; Duke of Argyll, India se- 
cretary; Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Irish secretary; Mr. H. 
©. Childers, first lord of the admiralty; Lord Hatherley, 
lord chancellor; Earl de Grey, president of the council; 
Earl of Kimberley, lord privy seal; Marquis of Hartington, 
post-master general; Mr. J. G. Gischen, president of the 
poor law board; and Mr. John Bright, president of the 
board of trade. 


foreign secretary; Earl Granville, colonial secretary; Mr. 


The highest salary paid to any cabinet minister is £10,000 
per annum, to the lord chancellor. The first lord of the trea- 
sury, the secretaries of state, and the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, each receives £5000 a year, In 1817, each of these sala- 
ries were as high as “£6000, When the first lord of the 
treasury is also chancellor of the exchequer, he receives 
£7500 a vear, These are high rates of remuneration, compared 
with ours; but it has been ascertained by exact calculation, 
that the salary of the first lord of the treasury is equival nt 
in value to a life annuity of about £338, commencing at the 
age of 21. Taking into account the uncertainties of suceess, 
the expenses of elections, the cost of liv ing in London to attend 
parliament, and the average brief tenure of office, (three 
years, ) it will be granted that the value of a successful states- 
man’s salary is not considerable. In 1848, when Lord John 
Russell, then at the head of the government, was examined on 
salaries by a committee of the House of Commons, he deposed 
that he had never been in debt until he became prime minis- 
ter—so far did the expenses of that dignified station exceed its 
emoluments. 

The salaries of the fifteen cabinet ministers now in office 
amount to £64,000 per annum, or, excluding the lord chan- 
cellor, who receives £10,000 per annum, ( £6000 as first equity 
judge, and £4000 as speaker of the House of Lords,) to £54,- 
O00, divided thus: first lord of the treasury, home secretary, 
foreign secretary, col@nial secretary, war secretary, Indian se- 
eretary, and chancellor of the exchequer, each £5000 per an- 
num: first lord of the admiralty, £4500: chief secretary for 


Ireland, £4000; postmaster-general, £2500; lord-president 


~~ 


of the council, lord privy seal, president of the board of 
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trade, and president of the poor law board, each £2000 per 
annum. There are seventeen other leading ministers, political 
under-secretaries, not in the cabinet, who receive £27,000 
a year. These are, first commissioner of works ; v ice-president 
of council on education; joint secretaries of the treasury ; 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster; parliamentary secre- 
tary of the admiralty, and judge advocate-general, each 
£2000 a year; five parliamentary under-secretaries of state 
and of board of trade, each £1500; three junior lords of the 
treasury and secretary of poor law board, each £1000 per 
annum. In every public department there is a permanent 
under-secretary, who carries on the actual work. 

The lord lieutenant of Ireland receives £20,000 a year, 


which rarely covers the expenses of that vice-regal but costly 


office. The Irish lord-chancellor has £8000. The Seottish 


ministers and the lord-advoeate, virtually acting secretary of 


state, at £2388, and the solicitor-general, £955; the attorney 
general and solicitor-general of England are paid by fees, es- 
timated respectively at £15,000 and £8000 per annum. The 
corresponding law-ollicers of Ireland are paid in the same way, 
may probably receive £5000 and £3000 a year, Out of the 
civil list or state allowance to the queen, ten of the chief 
officers of her majesty’s household, namely : master of the horse, 
lord-steward, treasurer, comptroller of the household, captain 


of the corps of gentlemen-at-arms, captain of the yeomen of 


the curd, lord-chamberlain, vice-chamb« rlain, master of the 
buckhounds, and mistress of the robes—receive £15,638 a 
year. 

The result is that, on a change of ministry in England, only 
49 persons have to leave office. Thus: 


15 cabinet ministers receive.........£64,000 per ann. 

L7 } rincipal mninisters and 
under-secretarics,....cc.s.eeecee 27,000 

2 Irish ministers, 28.000 

10 officers of Queen’s household,.... 15,638 


£134,638 


Added to this is the estimate of fees received by the four 
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law-officers of the crown in England and Ireland—say £31,- 
000, and there are 49 persons, and no more, who make “ their 
exits and their entrances,” with the prime minister, when he 
relinquishes or accepts office. The salaries of these amount to 
£168,981 per annum, giving an average of nearly £3509 to 
each person. But the higher classes of professional men in 
England earn considerably larger incomes, with the advantage 
of their steady continuance, if not increase. Large as the minis- 
terial salaries are, they are scarcely equal, except by a stricter 
economy than their recipients have leisure to practise, to sup- 
port the outlay which is considered necessary for maintaining 
the dignity of high political stations. 


Arr. VIL—1. The Music of the Most Ancient Nations, particu- 
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8. Memoirs of the Celts or Gaus. By Joseru Rurson, Esq. 
London: 1827. 


In all ages of the world, and in all countries of which we 
have any history, we find that music has been cultivated in 
some form or other. From the barbarous conch to the ela- 
borate organ, musical instruments have been in vogue among 
men wherever they have formed themselves into communities. 
Of the extreme antiquity of some of these instruments we can 
form some notion from the mention that is made of two of 
them in the earliest book extant. In Genesis, chap. 4. v. 21, 
we find it recorded that Jubal was “the father of all such as 
handle the harp and the organ.” Jubal is described as being 
the seventh in descent from Adam, so that we are carried back 
to within a short period of the creation of the Adamic race, 
when it appears that the harp and the organ were in use 
What the precise shape of the instruments so called was is a 
matter of uncertainty, nor are we particularly concerned at 
present in discussing the question. We cannot suppose that 
either of them resembled the harp or the organ of modern 
times; but we may reasonably infer that they were somewhat 
complicated in their form, and that hence they were improve 
ments upon ruder instruments that had been in use previously. 
And by the term “ father” as above applied to Jubal, we ean 
scarcely understand by it that he was the progenitor of a race 
composed exclusively, or whose occupation was entirely that, 
of harpers and organists. We should rather suppose that th 
word father here signifies preéminence, and may be under- 
stood in the metaphorical sense in which it is applied to dis- 
tinguished men. 

But it is with the harp that we are more immediately 
concerned, as it has been the national and the favorite instru- 
ment of those races who have received the name of Celts, 
or, more properly, Kelts. It was preéminently the national 
instrument of Ireland, and is still so of the Welsh. It was 
formerly equally popular in Scotland, but it has fallen into 
disuse there now. And we ean trace it in various forms to 
the East, where it was in use in the remotest ages, as we have 
already seen. It was imported into Europe during that vast 

VOL. XVIIL—NO, XXXVI. 22 
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immigration of Asiatic tribes which poured into the west of 
that continent in the sixteenth century before the Christian 
era. Thierry, in his great work the J//istoire des Gaulois,* 
asserts that the Gauls, Galli, or Gael, a nomad race, known in 
after-time in Asia Minor as Galatians, came originally from 
Asia, and, spreading themselves over Europe, separated into 
various tribes, known as Celts, Belgians, Volke, Arecomaci, 
and Tectosages. In the sixteenth century n.c., the Celts 
settled in the south of France, and crossing the Pyrenees drove 
the Iberians further south, and formed a province of their 
own, called, after them, Gallicia. They styled themselves 
Celts, the name Gaul being that by which other nations—and 
particularly the Romans—distinguished them, Qui ipsarum 
lingua Celta, nostra Galli appellantur.”+ Thierry maintains 
that the Armoricans or Bretons were also of Celtic origin, 
though usually classed as Cimmerians, Cimbri, or Cymry ; 
he contends that these Cimmerians were Celts speaking a lan- 
guage analogous to modern Welsh. Ile derives the name of 
Wales from Wad,“ the land of the Gaul ;” and Caledonia from 
Celyddon, a Gaulish word signifying “the land of forests.” 
Albion he derives from the Celtie word, A//, “a mountain,” 
and Jun, “an island 


In like manner Erin is derived from 
Er,“ the west,” and Jun—the western island.t In this manner 
Thierry argues the Celtic origin of the original population of 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales,and Brittany. And Mr. 
Ritson, in the main, agrees with him.$ 
The Celts in Spain occupied more than half the peninsula, 

and were divided by the Romans into Neri, Presamarci, and 
Cileni. And vast numbers of those tribes which left the re- 
gions of the Don and the Volga settled in the north of Europe 
and Germany. On them were subsequently engrafted the 
Teutons, the ancestors of the modern Germans. ‘Thus we see 
that a very large proportion of the population of Europe is of 
Celtic origin and of Asiatic extraction. But this Celtic ele- 
ment has in eastern, southern, and central Europe been sub- 

* Vol. i. Introduction. 

+ Cwsar, De Bello Gallico, book i. ch. i. 

t Llistoire des Gaulois, vol. i. p. 3. 


$ Memoirs of the Celts or Gauls, chap. iii. § 4. 
| Caii Plinti Secundi Historia Naturalis, lib. iii. cap. i. 
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sequently modified very considerably by the blending of other 
races with it ; while it has remained nearly pure in Ireland, 
the Highlands of Scotland, Wales, and the remote parts of 
north-western France. 

Now it is in these countries that national musie of a very 
marked and beautiful character is found, remarkable for its 
plaintiveness, sweetness, and originality. It has few preten- 
sions to science; intricate combinations of harmony are not 
found in it. There is no part-singing, chorus, or fugue, as 
in the music of Germany, Italy, and France. Its strains 
are easily remembered by the untutored ear, and sung 
by children. Its choruses are coronachs, wails, and dir. 
ges, sung by hundreds of voices in unison. The harp and the 
bagpipes are its instrumental interpreters in Ireland and Scot- 
land; the harp in Wales; the shepherd’s pipe in Brittany ; the 
guitar in Spain. And the songs that have the strongest hold 
on the hearts of the people are those which have been handed 
down through many generations. The beautiful Irish air 
“ Coolin,” for instance, was popular in the days of Queen Eli- 
zabeth ; and David Rizzio, it is said, sang the well-known me- 
lody, “* Ye banks and braes o’ Bonny Doon,” to Italian words 
to please Mary, Queen of Scots; but both of these airs had 
been popular among the Irish for ages before Elizabeth and 
Mary. The extreme plaintiveness of the Irish airs struck the 
illustrious German composer Ilaydn so forcibly that he ex- 
claimed, “ It is the music of a nation that has lost its liberty !” 

The Irish music is singularly characteristic of the people, 
running, as it does, from the lowest depth of wailing to the 
highest pitch of hilarity and wild enjoyment; combining with 
both, occasionally, a degree of humor and sly fun that is 
irresistibly comic. Contrast the mournful air, “ My lodging is 
on the cold ground,” with “ Garryowen,” “St. Patrick’s Day 
in the morning,” and “ The Groves of Blarney,” with “ Colleen 
dhas eruteen na moo,” and we have abundant testimony to 
the varied scope and genius of the music of Ireland. 

So with the musie of Scotland, which, however, is less expan- 
sive in its nature, and is tinged with an argumentative tone; what 


is called “the Scotch snap” gives it a very positive character, 
and those who are familiar with it will readily recognize this. 
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The dogged independence and self-reliance of the Seotch cha- 
racter breathes forth in their music; anda no less marked fea- 
ture is the development of the domestic affections, so forcibly 
and pathetically illustrated in “ John Anderson, my jo,” “ My 
ain fireside,” and other popular songs. The Welsh, again, 
display in their music the blustering and pretentious charae- 
ter for which they were remarkable formerly ; and their melo- 
dies do not develop the social, so much as they do the martial, 
qualities of the race. Rustic simplicity, combined with deep 
religious feeling, characterizes the Breton music. Courteous 
gallantry, united with the elegant movements of the dance 


> 


and tinged with a decorous gravity, is the predominant feature 
of Spanish musie, about which we shall say more presently. 

The gayety and vivacity of French music are familiar to all, 
and France has given birth to few compositions of a solemn or 
classical order, such as Germany has poured forth in such pro- 
fusion and of so masterly a description. We do not speak of 
English music, inasmuch as it has been the production of mix- 
ed and heterogeneous elements, and there is not much of it 
that can strictly be called national: what there is, however, is 
highly characteristic of the rough, turbulent, quarrelsome, 
and hard-drinking people who loved out-of-door sports and 
were not particularly polite in their manners. The very an- 
ciant ballads of, “ Chevy Chase,” “ It’s my delight on a shiny 
night,” “Lady Greensleeves,” “ The Blind Beggar of Bethnal 
Green,” ete., will illustrate our meaning. Dut although the 
music of almost every nation possesses its distinctive character- 
istics, there are not unfrequently some remarkable similiarities 
in the musie of nations which have little or no intercourse 
with each other. These similiarities are often of such a na- 
ture that they cannot possibly be explained as accidental coin- 
cidences, but must either have originated in a former con- 
nection between the nations, or must have been derived from 
« common source, Which, perhaps, no longer exists. 

Both of these causes, however, may have been in operation 
among the European nations of Celtic origin : those we have just 


named were in such proximity that there could have been very 
little difficulty in communicating with each other. We know 
that the Pheenicians traded with Spain and the British Isles, 
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and there is a tradition that a lighthouse existed in the neigh- 
borhood of the Spanish port now called Corunna, for the use 
of navigators on their passage between that coast and Ireland.* 
The Spaniards (Spanish Celts) and the Irish had similar cus- 
toms; one, in particular, of worshipping a certain god by 
dancing in the night of the full moon, with their whole fami- 
lies before their doors, and feasting all night.+ 

Mr. Engel, in his admirable and erudite treatises on “The 
Study of National Music” and “The Music of the most Ancient 
Nations,” labored, and we think successfully, to prove that all 
music, musical instruments, and musical notation have been 
derived from Asia. Ile remarkst that the ancient Greeks 
possessed a musical notation, and from the progress which 
the Assvrians, ILebrews, Egyptians, and some other nations 
of the same high antiquity had made in the cultivation of 
music, there is every reason to believe that they were like- 
wise acquainted with a similar contrivance. The most prim- 
itive kind of musical notation—if it may be so termed 
appears to be that which in ancient times the blind bards 
of the Celtie races are recorded to have used. It consisted 
merely of a rod, or a piece of wood, in which notches had 
heen cut in various directions. The blind bards read these by 
the touch of their fingers, just as the inmates of blind asylums 
read by putting their fingers over raised letters. Some such 
rude contrivance as this is still resorted to by shepherds, field 
laborers, and other ignorant people in the rural districts of 
come European countries. In Wales it was called * Coel bren y 
beirdd,”” or “the wood memorial of the bards.” The blind 
minstrels of Brittany, who perambulate the country, are still 
in the habit of carrying with them pieces of wood, with inden- 
tations for the purpose of re ‘calling to their mind the different 
parts of their compositions. 

As regards musical instruments, there is not one now in 
use among us that had not its prototype among the nations 
of antiquity. The piano is but an improvement on the 
dulcimer; the organ is an enlargement of the syrinx, the 


* Moore’s IJlistory of Ireland, vol. i. ch. i. 
+ Ritson’s Memoirs of the Celts, p. 101. 
, Stu ly of National Music, p. Bdd- 
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wind being supplied by bellows instead of the human lungs, 
and the different tones being produced by pipes of various 
sizes instead of the ancient contrivance of stops. The cor- 
net, cornopean, and ophicleide are skilful modifications and 
alterations of the antique horn. The guitar is a modifica- 
tion of the Asiatic lute. Cymbals, drums, triangles, bells, 
were in use in the remotest antiquity, especially among the 
Ifebrews, who seem to have been peculiarly gifted with musi- 
cal abilities, as they are at the present day. Mr. D’Israeli, 
in one of his novels, contends that they are preéminently 
endowed above all other nations with the gift of music, and 
he cites the names of a number of distinguished composers, 
vocalists, and performers in proof of his theory. Ie claims 
for them, at the same time, the far higher privilege and glory 
of being the only people to whom God has personally revealed 
himself and communicated his will. Through them alone has 
he spoken to mankind as he did through Adam, Enoch, Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, Joshua, David, Solomon, 
and the prophets, Jesus and his apostles : to which list he adds 
the name of Mohammed, as a partly inspired “ Mosaic Arab.” 

Theancient Egyptians must properly be classed with the Asia- 
tic nations. They were partly of Canaanitish, partly Arabian 
origin, with a slight intermixture of the Nubian blood. Their 
customs resembled those of the Assyrians in many respects. Like 
the latter they used hieroglyphies wherewith to inscribe their 
history and the mysteries of their religion on the walls of their 
temples, which hieroglyphics were not readily deciphered by 
the ignorant multitude, nor by the shepherd kings who con- 
quered the country and tyrannized over it so long; for Mr. 
Osburn tells us* that the names which the Egyptians gave to 
these shepherd kings were ingenious perversions of real ones 
into the most opprobrious epithets. Butthis is digressing. 
The spoken language of the Egyptians was derived from 
Semitic roots, and its grammar was analogous to that of the 
Hebrew and Syro-Chaldaic. The ancientsthemselves regarded 
them asan Asiatie people who had settled in a corner of Africa. 
We are speaking now of the Egyptians of the days of the 


* Monumental History of Egypt, ch. i. 
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Pharaohs, as they must have appeared to Abraham, to Joseph, 
and to Moses, and not of those of the days of the Ptolemies, 
when the country had undergone a series of foreign invasions 
—Babylonian, Assyrian, Persian, Greek, and Roman—each of 
which left its impress on the people, and changed their religion 
and their manners. 

Their ancient music, imported from the land of their pro- 
genitors, had in the latter days become moditied by for- 
eign nations. It had in early times, in the days of Danaus 
and Cecrops, (sixteenth century 3.c.,) been imported into 
Greece. The versatility of talent and the ingenuity of that 
illustrious Hellenic race, to whom the world owes so much, 
speedily improved upon the Asiatic music and musical instru- 
ments, with which they became acquainted. The Greeks did 
more than this; they “married” their music “ to immortal 
verse,” an advance in intellect of which the Asiaties have as 
yet been incapable, with the solitary exception of the Hebrews, 
who possessed the noblest psalmody the world has ever known. 
The latter were probably the inventors of antiphonal singing : 
they were renowned for their choral psalms and responses, and 
their skillin instrumental music. When they were captives in 


te 


Babylon, their captors required them to “sing the songs of 
Zion.’* Inthe 150th Psalm mention is madeof several instru- 
ments, namely, the trumpet, the harp, the psaltery, (the form of 
which is not now certainly known,) the timbrel, the organ, the 
eymbal, and instruments classed as “stringed.” So inthe 33d 
Psalm, verse 2, we read,“ Praise the Lord with harp: sing unto 
him with the psaltery and an instrument of ten strings.” In 
this text the word “ and” is printed in italics because inserted 
by the translators; and but for this interpolation we might 
understand the author to have intended the words “an instru- 
ment of ten strings” to be an explanation or amplification of 
the word “ psaltery,” so that it was probably a kind of dulei- 
mer. In Daniel iii. 5, 7, 10, 15, mention is made of the 
cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, and psaltery ; the sackbut here 
alluded to was a species of trombone. David performed on 
several instruments; he particularly excelled on the harp, 4 


* Ps. exxxvii. +t 1 Sam. xvi. 23. 
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and we read that when he fetched the ark from Kirjath-jearim, 
he “and all the house of Israel played before the Lord, on all 
manner of instruments made of firwood ; also on harps, and on 
psalteries, and on timbrels, and on cornets, and on cymbals.” * 

Among the stringed instruments of the Hebrews no mention 
is made in the Bible of the violin, the mainstay of the modern 
orchestra; but it was in all probability known to them, cer- 
tainly in the later period of their history, after their return 
from captivity. The Greeks had it in common use at an early 
period, It is recorded of Themistocles, who flourished in the 
fifth century before Christ, that on one occasion he said “ he 
could not fiddle, but he could make a small town a great city,” 
which is evidence of its being well known at that period at 
least. 

Mr. Engel contendst that most of the Greek musical instru- 
ments were nearly identical with Asiatic ones, and that the 
names of the oldest and principal Greek modes the Dorian, 


Phrygian, Lydian, .Zolian, and Ionian—also support the as- 


sertion of ancient historians, that the musical knowledge of 


the Greeks was originally obtained from Asia Minor and Egypt. 
Whether these five modes were originally founded on the five 
intervals of the pentatonic scale is uncertain, but it is not im- 
probable. In other European countries have been found traces 
of the oriental harp, and surprising similarities in the peculiar 
construction and form of old instruments with those of Asiatic 
countries. Unfortunately, no sufficient accounts have come 
down to us of the degree ot proficiency to which ancient per- 
formers attained: nor has enough of their music survived to 
enable us to judge of the extent of their knowledge of the 
cience. We doubt that it exceeded an acquaintance with the 
rudiments. The know ledge of it possessed by modern Asiaties 
is of the most superficial character. One would think that all 
the musicians of Asia must have emigrated into Europe along 
with the Celtic, Seythian, and Tartar hordes, which for three 
thousand \ ears continually poured forth their my riads, and that 
they left no successors or descendants. It is probably true that 
Asia was the cradle of our race, and also of all our knowledge, 


* 9 Sam. vi. 5. + Music of the Most Ancient Nations, ch. Vi. 
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but her utility to the world as an instructress in any one art or 
science has long sinee ceased, 

Uncivilized nations do not make any visible progress in 
music in the course of many centuries. Their new songs 
and dance tunes are generally formed strictly after the 
model of the old ones; and the same is the case with their 
musical instruments. In music used in sacred rites, or in 
old and cherished popular usages of a secular character, inno- 
vations are generally considered inadmissible. But this is not 
the case with civilized nations. In Germany, at the time of 
the Reformation, it was not unusual for the writers of sacred 
congs to adapt them to the old tunes then in vogue among the 
peasantry ; and in this way drinking songs, hunting choruses, 
and love ditties were converted into sacred music. In the musie 
of our modern churches it is acommon thing to hear refrains 
from a popular opera, or selections from composers of instru- 
mental music; and some of the most popular hymns in daily 
use are adaptations of English, Scotch, and German songs. The 
intoning, chanting, and antiphonal singing which are used in 
our churches are, in all probability, remains of the ancient ITe- 
brew mode of performing the musical services of the Temple. 

The apostles were Ilebrews, accustomed from their childhood 
to the usages of their nation, and were doubtless familiar with 
the music used in their religious services before they became 
Christians: hence the adoption of it by their discipl s and the 
early Christians. Jesus himself set the example by closing his 
last supper with the apostles by the singing of a hymn with 
them.* The Apostle Paul recommends the Ephesians to * speak 
to themselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing 
and making melody in their hearts to the Lord.”+ And he 
gives similar advice to his converts at Colosse.+ And the 
Apostle James exhorts all who are merry to sing psalms.$ 
From which passages we may reasonably infer not only that 
such singing was common, but that there was a great vari ty 
of psalms and “ spiritual songs” from which to select. 

The Romans derived most of their musical instruments from 
the Greeks, and afterward carried them from Italy into the 


Matt. xxvi. 30. + Ephes. vi. 19 t Col. iii. 16. ¢ James v. 13. 
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other European countries which they conquered, But they 
did little in the way of improving them, and it was not until 
Italy became Christian, and musie formed a prominent feature 
in the church service, that the Italians made progress in the 
science. Then they produced a number of noble hymns in the 
Latin language, and improved the organ; they also composed 
church music, of which the Ambrosian and the Gregorian 
chants are noted specimens ; and they cultivated part-singing 
and antiphonal chorals. This great branch of the Celtic 
fumily became the medium of introducing scientific music 
among the western nations of Europe, and in the middle ages 
the Latin races were preéminent in theart. The troubadours 
and wandering minstrels diffused “ the joyous art” among all 
classes of the people of France, England, and Spain. The 
rough and fierce Normans caught the prevailing taste, and 
learned to play the harp and the lute. The renowned Richard, 
Coeur de Lion, was a musician, and could sing as well as 
play. We need not recur to the dubious story of Plondel, 
because there is better evidence than that of the fact. Musie 
became a necessary part of the education of a gentleman, and 
was one of the qua lriviuia of the universities taking rank 
before arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. The crusades 
revived the ancient intercourse between western Europe and 
the East, and the knights ot the Red Cross brought back with 
them from Asia some instruments previously unknown in 
Europe ; so, at least, Mr. Engel asserts, in his “Musie of the 
most Ancient Nations.”* Ile does not give us a deseription of 
these instruments ; and we doubt if they were anything more 
than those which had been in use among the people of Asia 
from time immemorial, and had been known to the Greeks 
and the Romans, but had fallen into disuse, and been forgotten 
during the desolating wars which attended the fall of the 
Roman Empire and the incursions of countless myyiads of 
barbarians into the civilized portions of Europe. The crusaders 
also brought back with them the musie which they had Jearned 
in the East, and many of the airs which were popular in 
western Europe in the middle ages owed their origin to this. 


* Chap. vi. 
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There is a tradition that the famous song “ Marlbrouk s’en 
va-t-en guerre” was brought direct to France from the East 
by the crusaders ; but the general opinion is that it is of French 
origin and was adopted from the French by the Arabs. lLow- 
ever this may be, it is certain that it has long been known, and 
is still popular in several Eastern countries. Dodwell heard it 
sung in Constantinople, and also in towns of Greece; and he 
takes it for granted that it was introduced there by the Franks.* 

Villoteau, an eminent musician, who accompanied the French 
scientific expedition into Egypt under Bonaparte, met with it 
in Egypt, where, he was told, it had formerly been sung to 
other words than those used at the time when he visited the 
country. All he could ascertain respecting its origin, was, that 
according to general opinion, it was introduced into Egypt by 
merchants from Greece. Ile however took it as an established 
fact that France must have been the country in which it origi- 
nated. Mr. Engel remarks upon this, that there are several 
Arabic airs which closely resemble it in construction. Besides, 
considering the tastes and predilections of the two nations, it 
appears much more likely that the French would adopt a 
national tune of the Arabs, than that the latter should have 
adopted it from hearing it sung by their French visitors, with 
whom they felt no sympathy, but who were generally distaste- 
ful to them as foreigners and Christians. And, further, in 
almost every instance where we meet with a musical instru- 
ment, scale, or composition, appertaining to both Asiatic and 
European people, we may be sure that it originated in the East. 
This can often be distinctly traced, and it is a very interesting 
investigation to musicians who are competent antiquaries, or 
rather to antiquaries who are competent musicians. Villoteau 
also noted down an Egyptian march which was performed 
when the sheikhs, the civil and military authorities of Cairo, 
and the #rench residents in that city, followed by an immense 
crowd of Egyptians and strangers of all classes, went forth to 
welcome General Bonaparte upon his return from his expedi- 
tion into Syria. This melody, somewhat rude but highly 
characteristic and eflective, exhibits a peculiarity which is found 


* Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece. By Edward Dod- 
well. London, 1819. See vol. ii. p. 17. 
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in many of the songs of the Servians, namely, ending on the in- 
terval of the second. Indeed, the music of the Servians has much 
affinity with that of the Arabs; so has that of the Slavonian 
races—all of them branches of the Celtic family. Many speci- 
mens are’given by Mr. Engel in his “ Study of National Musie,” 
which present some singular characteristics, one of the most 
striking being that they are mostly in a minor key, with very 
little pretension to harmony. 

It is a well-known fact that harmony, as it is used at 
the present day in our own music, is unintelligible to most 
of the nations outside of Europe, that is to say, those of 
Asia and Afriea; those on this continent which are of Euro- 
pean origin have European tastes for music: the Indians 
and others may be classed with the Mongolians of Asia. 
Our music possesses no charms for these Asiaties and Afri- 
cans, especially as melody is often greatly neglected by our 
composers for the sake of harmony. The latter is generally 
too artificial to be appreciated by people whose ear has not 
been trained to it. In proof of this, Mr. Engel cites an anee- 
dote related by Rochlitz, who states that once upon a time, 
having become acquainted with a young Greek who was visit- 
ing Leipzig, he played to him onthe piano a Greek dance-tune 
which had been published by Bartholdi in his travels in the 
Kast. Ilis object was to ascertain whether the Greek would 
recognize the tune, and what effect it would have upon him. 
He played a common accompaniment to it, but the young man 
did not at first recognize the melody; however, he listened 
attentively, and soon remembered it: the oftener he heard it 
the more enthusiastic he became about it; but he could not 
reconcile himself to the accompaniment. 

The principal characteristics of Celtic music are originality, 
pathos, and simplicity. Its genius is unfavorable to elaborate 
development and intricate combinations, such as debight the 


modern Germans, the taste for which, like their capacity for 
deep thought and patient investigation, they have derived 
from the Teutonic element in their blood. Such things as 
fugues, symphonies, sonatas, and the like, do not suit the im- 
pulsive Celt. Ile is more delighted by a Scotch song or an 
Irish jig, a French dance, a Spanish bolero, or a Neapolitan 
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tarantella, The tender pathos of the Russian and Bohemian 
airs is better appreciated by him than the complicated fantasies 
of Thalberg and Liszt. Unless trained to it, the Celtic nations 
care little for part-singing ; but the English and the Germans 
are passionately fond of it. In all ages the English have been 
partial to duets, glees, catches, madrigals, and rounds: they 
inake first-rate choristers, being scarcely inferior to the Ger- 
mans in this respect. The natural capacity for harmony pos- 
sessed by the country people of Germany is greatly fostered by 
their village schools, where the children are often taught to 
sing two-part songs. Their national music is largely com 
pose d of concerted pieces ; the chorales and hymns of the early 
German Protestants are the finest in the world. <All this is 
due to the Saxon or Teutonic element; and to the extent 
that the Germans have left their impress on the Italians, the 
latter have also distinguished themselves as composers and 
-ingers of concerted music. It is, however, not indigenous to 
Italy nor to France, Spain, or Portugal; what these nations 
have of it is due to the Franks and Goths, and other German 
tribes which mixed their blood with that of the Celtic race in 
those countries. Exquisitely beautiful as many of the Scotch 
and Lrish airs are, it does not appear that either Seots or Irish 
ever cared for making concerted music of them. We are 
peaking, of course, of untutored persons in past ages; and 
not of the cultivated ears for musie which nearly all Irish- 
men and Scotchmen possess at the present day. The result 
of this cultivation with them, however, has been to put an end, 
apparently, to the power of composing an original melody ; 
for very few striking airs, excepting “ Auld Robin Gray ” and 
“Garryowen,” have been produced within the last hundred 
years. ‘The principal exceptions among the Celtic nations as 
to this unsusceptibility to musieal concord or harmony, are to 
be found among the Slavonic tribes, such as the Russians and 
the Bohemians. 

Another characteristic of Celtic music is its durability ; we 
night almost say, its indestructibility. Among the Slavonic 


nations there are popular songs which are evidently derived 


from the Pagan period; but as they have been preserved only by 
tradition, it is reasonable to suppose that their diction has been 
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changed in almost the same proportion as the language of 
common life; nor can it be doubted that the tunes are as old 
as the words, if not older. Among the German country 
people in Westphalia, traces have been discovered of an an- 
cient ballad, which, in the opinion of Jacob Grimm, was made 
in the time of Charlemagne, (about a.p. 800.) In it allusion is 
made to the defeat of the Roman legions under Varus by Her- 
mann, (Arminius,) the famous chief of the Cherusci, (a.p. 9.) 
which event took place in the same district where the song 
has been found. Some of the old hymns and chants used by 
the night watchmen of Switzerland and Germany are several 
centuries old. We have already alluded to the antiquity of 
the Scotch and Irish airs, a subject which has been discussed 
by Walker in his “ Iistorical Memoirs of the Irish Bards,” and 
by Jones in his “ Musical and Poetical Relics of the Welsh 
Bards,” in both of which works some very curious specimens 
are to be found. National songs sometimes become altered, 
but the music seldom loses its peculiar characteristics. These, 
there is every reason to believe, have been in most nations 
preserved nearly unaltered from the most remote times. Marco 
Polo’s accounts of the musical performances of some nations 
in Central Asia, written about six hundred years ago, are 
corroborated by modern travellers. In Greece, musical per- 
formances and dances are still found which evidently bear a 
strong resemblance to dances and songs which are recorded as 
having been popular with the ancient Greeks. Nay, what is 
yet more remarkable, most of the musical instruments repre- 
sented on the Assyrian bas-reliefs which have been recently 
discovered, are still extant in western Asia, being constructed 
and handled by the people in precisely the same manner as we 
see them depicted in the hands of the Assyrians; so that from 
a reference to the instruments and performances of the present 
people in western Asia much light has been obtained respect- 
ing the principal characteristics of the music cultivated by the 
Assyrians nearly three thousand years ago.* 

Uncivilized nations are apt, however, to assign a marvellously 


creat age to their favorite songs. The nations of the Fiji Islands 


*Engel, Study of National Music, p. 350. 
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possess some which they say are so ancient that many of the 
words are no longer intelligible.* And Bowdich, on inquiring 
about the antiquity of a popular air which he frequently heard 
sung by the negroes in Ashantee, was told that the song was 
made when the country was made. The musical instruments 
of the negroes described by Europeans who visited western 
Africa, two hundred years ago, are exactly the same as we find 
them at the present day. Several of the names of our musical 
instruments are of Asiatie origin. And the very ancient penta- 
tonic scale in use among the old Asiaties exists at the present 
day in the musie of some of the Celtic nations of Europe. 
Among the latter were formerly in use instruments with five 
strings, like the old Russian guss/? and the Finnish cantele, the 
Welsh harp, and the ancient Irish eoinar eruit, which had 
twice five strings. We may reasonably surmise that these five- 
stringed instruments were tuned in the order of intervals 


le, suggestive of the former use of the pen- 


Cc mstitutine a sca 

The Seotch, the Irish, the French, the Breton, the Russian, 
the Servian, the Bohemian, and the Welsh music, though 
possessing characteristics in common, are yet strikingly differ- 
ent from each other: and the Spanish is unlike any of them, 
owing mainly to the stronger and more recent infusion of the 
Asiatic element into it. We find that the great influence 


which the Arabs, during their dominion in Spain, exercised 


over the taste of the Spaniards, is still clearly traceable in the 
national airs of the latter people. The Saracens invaded 
Spain in the beginning of the eighth century, and were sub- 
dued about three hundred years later by the Moors. It was not 
until the bee ning of the seventeenth century (under the reign 
of Phi 

pelle 


iilip IIL.) that these Arabic invaders were entirely ex- 
| from Spain, which, with the exception of some small 
districts in the north-west, had been for several centuries under 
their sway. Not only do we meet with certain forms and ex- 
pressions in the popular songs of Spain which forcibly remind 
us of Arabie music, but also several of the Spanish musical 


instruments are of Arabic origin. The Spanish Zawd, for in- 


See Ten Months in the Fiji Islands, by Mrs. Smythe, (London, 1864,) p. 65. 
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stance, is the el ow? of the Arabs. It gradually underwent 
reforms in its construction, and became, for a time, popular 
also in other European countries, under one or other similar 
name, such as laut A luth, ete. The guitarra, which has long 
been the special favorite instrument of the Spaniards, is still to 
be found, although of a somewhat different form, among the 
Arabs in Tunis, by whom it is called Auctra. Several other 


? 
} 
i 


instruments, at the present day in the hands of the lower 
classes in Spain, could be pointed out as having been evidently 
derived from the East. The kind of Spanish musie in which 
an Arabic influence is least perceptible is that of the church. 
The composers of sacred music in Spain, who, about three 
centuries ago, greatly excelled, appear rather to have taken 
the Italian musie as their model. Considering the hatred 
which the people bore to their conquerors, it may easily 
be understood how averse the Spaniards must always have 
been to introduce anything into the service of their church 
which had been adopted from the Mohammedans. 

With the music of the synagogue it was otherwise. TheJews 
had come over to >] ain with the Moors, and the oriental char- 
acter of their music bore a close aflinity to that of the Arabie 
music. Among the songs used at the present day in the 
Sephardice synagogue, which adheres to the ritual of the 
Spanish and the Portuguese Jews, who were banished from 
the peninsula in the fifteenth century, there are several tune 
which have been originally adopted from Moorish airs. 

Again, the Spanish popular melodies derived from the Arab 
are generally founded upon a series of intervals, partaking of 
the character of the Phrygian and Mixolydian modes formerly 
used in our church music. These have been preserved most 
intact in the province of Andalusia, where the influence of 
the Moors upon the musical taste of the people appears to 
have been stronger than in any other district of Spain. IHow 
widely has this characteristic music subsequently been diffused ! 
We meet with traces of it in Mexico, Peru, Chili, and other 
American countries, in the Philippine Islands, and, in facet, in 
almost all places where the Spaniards have at any time estab- 


lished a footing. Dr. Pickering relates the following aneedote 


«“ While we were at Singapore, a play was performed by the 
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Hindu workmen residing on Mr. Balestier’s plantation. In 
the music I remarked a similarity to the Spanish airs heard 
on the western coast of America, but I should hardly have 
ventured an opinion on this point, had not Mr. Rich, who 
passed his early years in Spain, recognized the identity. The 
connection may probably be established, throughout the Mos- 
lems ; but I must leave it to others to decide upon the relative 
claims to priority.”* From this it appears to be possible that 
an amalgamation of Arabic and Hindu music may be mistak- 
en for Spanish. 

The Gypsies, dispersed like the Jews throughout almost 
every European country, were formerly supposed to be an 
Egyptian race; but eminent modern etlnologists tell us that 
they originally migrated from Llindustan. The musical 
talent of these interesting vagrants is well known. As pro- 
fessional musicians we meet with them in most European 
countries, generally in small bands roving from place to place, 


and entertaining the people with the national melodies of the 


country. Thus we find them everywhere, especially in 
Spain, Russia, [ungary, Transylvania, Wallachia, and even in 
South-America. It cannot exactly be said that they have 


preserved anywhere a national music of their own. They 
have adopted in every country the music of the people among 
whom they live. Still there is much in their performances 
which they appear to have traditionally preserved from their 
Asiatic forefathers. Mr. Engel remarks} that most of our 
musical inventions and contrivances appear to have been in 
use, though less perfect, among ancient Asiatic nations. Guido 
(Arezzo (a.p. 1000) is said to have invented the solmization, 
that is, the employment of the six monosyllables, wf, re, mt, fa, 
sol, la, taken from the words of an old Latinhymn. The Hindus 
had, long before his time, the monosyllables sa, 77, gha, ma, pa, 
dha, NI, also obtained from words. 

The employment of different colors to distinguish the inter- 
vals,is more remarkable. Villoteau describes an ancient Egyp- 
tian harp with five blue, six yellow, and ten red strings. The an- 

*The Races of Man and their Ge graphical Distribution 


Pickering, M.D. London: 1854. P. 181. 
+ Chap. vi. 
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cient Chinese stringed instrument, Ain, had, Amiot informs us, 
twenty-five bridges, of which five were blue, five red, five yellow, 
tive white, and five black. The contrivances are similar on some 
of our own instruments. On the key-board of our piano-forte, 
for instance, the intervals of the diatonic scale of C major are all 
of one color, but the chromatic scale requires the introduction 
of intervals of another color. And hence, probably, its name, 
from xp@ua, color. The ancient Greck chromatic scale appears, 
however, to have borne less resemblance to our present one 
than to the pentatonic seale. The invention of the Aarmonie 
hand is usually ascribed to Guido d’Arezzo; but, according 
to Amiot, the ancient Chinese made use of it, and in his 
Memoires concernant [ Ilistoire des Chinois a drawing and de- 
scription of it will be found. 

The Chinese also considered the triple time the complete, and 
le common time the incomplete one, just as our theorists did 
formerly. They were also acquainted with the circle of fifths, by 
which we demonstrate the relation of the keys toward each other. 
Their two-stringed fiddle, v7/-Aeen, is tuned in a fifth ; the Japan- 
ese samsien, in the fifth and octave ; the Hindu diritantr7istuned 


+ 
t 


in the same intervals as most of our instruments of the same 
kind. Such coincidences reveal a closer affinity between an- 
cient Asiatic music and our own than is usually supposed to 
exist. It will be remembered that the Pheanicians—also a 
branch of the Semitie race—held, at an early period, trading 
intercourse with western nations in distant parts of the 
world, and should we ever, by fresh archeological discoveries, 


hecome acquainted with their music, as we have with that of 


the Assyrians, we may, perhaps, find evidence in proof of this 
affinity. 

In comparing the Seotch music with that of certain Asiatic 
nations, we cannot fail to be struck with a peculiar resem- 
blance caused by the employment of the pentatonic scale. 
Some inquirers conjecture that this scale must have been 
brought from Asia to Europe by the Celts, and that in Scot- 
land especially it retained its original characteristics most 


intact, the conditions of its preservation having been there 
most favorable. Others, again, believe this scale to be com- 
paratively modern in Scotland, and attribute its origin to the 
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peculiar construction of certain musical instruments. Now 
the harp and the bagpipe may be considered as the principal 
instruments of the Seotch. The former has, however, become 
obsolete in Scotland. Both are also found in Central Asia, 
where they have existed apparently from the most remote 
period. Nay, what is more remarkable, these instruments, as 
formerly constructed by the Scotch and Irish, were evidently 
almost identical with those still used in some Asiatic countries. 
In an interesting leading article which appeared in ** The Lon- 
don Times,” of November 23d, 1864, after having graphically 
described the homage paid, on a recent diplomatic occasion in 
ITindustan, to the representative of Queen Victoria, by six 
hundred proud kings and chieftains, glittering with emeralds 
and diamonds, the writer incidentally observes: “ Whether from 
fastidionsness of taste, or otherwise, it might be dangerous to 
inquire, but of all European music, the Indian ear loves that 
of the Scottish bagpipe alone ; and when the pipers of the 93d 
regiment were ordered out to play, the gratification of her 
majesty’s princely vassals was complete. Three times were 
the pipes brought up, and played round the great tent, to the 
delight of the company, and the Maharajah of Cashmere, we 
are informed, has sent an embassy to Sealkote for the express 
purpose of getting instruction on the instrument from the 
Highland corps quartered there, while another hill chieftain 
has bespoken the genuine article direct from Edinburgh.” 
The preference evinced by the Hindus for Scottish musie be- 
fore the music of other European nations, is quite intelligible. 
says Mr. Engel, and does not require comment. We may, 
however, notwithstanding his curt way of disposing of the 
matter, account for it in a very satisfactory way. From a very 
early period the inhabitants of India have used an instrument, 
called by them the Taurti, which is a sort of bagpipe with the 
tone of a bassoon, as we learn from M. Sonnerat, a French 
traveller, who visited the country in the middle of the last 
century. Their ears were, therefore, familiar with the sound 
of the Seotch pipes and they were delighted to find brother 
musicians among their conquerors. 
Pennant attributes the invention of the bagpipe to the Danes,* 


* Tour in Scotland, vol. 2, p. 302. 
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but why should the remote Asiatics possess such an instrument, 
if it were not indigenous with them? We know that the ances- 
tors of the Danes came from Asia at a very remote period, and 
it is fur more probable that they should have brought their pipes 
with them than that they should have invented them after they 
had settled in Denmark. On a fine basso-rilievo of Grecian 
sculpture now in Rome, there is a figure of a man playing on an 
instrument exactly resembling the ancient Highland bag pe, 
which seems to indicate that it was known to the Greeks, and 
iat the Romans derived it from them. There is no doubt 
that the latter commonly used it. Walker cites the following 
lines (which he attributes to Virgil, but erroneously) deserip- 
tive of a piper playing: 

‘Et cum multifari Tonius cui 7idia buro, 

Tandem post epulas et pocula multicalorem 

Ventriculum sumpsit, buccasque inflare rubentes 

Incipiens, oculas aperit, ciliisque levatis 

Multetiesque alto flatum pulmonibus haustum 

Utrem implet, cubito vocem dal 7ihia presso, 

Nune hic, nunc illic, digito saliente.” ° 


A figure of the utrieularins, a bagpipe, is to be seen on one 


of Nero’s coins. Mr. Pennant, from an antique discovered at 
Richborough, in Kent, (England,) has proved that the Romans 
introduced the bagpipe into Britain at a very early period, 
and he snggests that the Caledonians, who inhabited the 
northern portion of the island, and had frequent intercourse 
with the Danes, may have communicated the knowledge of it 
tu the latter. In like manner the Irish became acquainted 
with it. It is certainly not indigenous to these: but it pre- 
vailed in the highlands of Scotland from the time of the early 
invasions of the Romans. The Ilighlanders adopted it imme- 
diately and con amore, and it has ever been grateful to their 
ears, especially in time of war. Robertson, in his * Inquiry into 
the Fine Arts,” (v. 1,) says “it is the voice of uproar and mis- 
rule, and the musie caleulated for it seems to be that of real 
nature and rude passion.” The Scots have always used it to 
rouse their courage to battle. In his description of the battle 
of Waterloo, Byron alludes to this: * 


Childe Harold, cant. 3, stanza xxvi 
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* And wild and high the ‘ Cameron’s gathering’ rose! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes ! 
Ilow in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
Savage and shrill! But, with the breath which fills 
Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years ; 


And Evan's, Donald’s fame rings in each clansman’s ears!”’ 


The bagpipe was the solace of the Scottish chieftain ; and there 
was a college for the education of pipers in the Isle of Skye. 
Yet the Scotch never made any considerable improvements on 
the instrument. It was reserved for the Irish to give it its 
present complicated form, that is, two short drones and a long 
one, with a chanter, all of which are filled by a pair of small 
bellows, inflated by a compressive motion of the arm: the 
chanter has eight holes beginning with the lower D in the 
treble; the short drones tuned in unison to the fundamental 
E, and the large drone an octave below it. This was the 
favorite instrument of the Irish in the reign of Edward IIL. ; 
but subsequently the harp came into greater favor, thus revi- 
ving the taste of the Irish of remote antiquity, who revered 
their harpers and bards. The English at one time used the 
bagpipe; but it did not take a very strong hold on their 
affection. Shakespeare alludes to it as something lugubrious.* 

“ Falstaff. Tam as melancholy as a gib-cat or a lugg’d bear. 

Prince Henry. Or an old lion, or a lover's lute. 
FalstarP. Yea, or the drone of a Lincolushire bagpipe.” 
Chaucer in his Mfidler’s Tule, speaks of the miller as able to 
play it : 
* A baggepipe well couth he blewe and soune.” 

But in later times this instrument was held in contempt by 
the English, probably on account of the large intermixture of 
German blood in them; for it is equally despised by the Ger 
mans. Butler, in //udibras,+ says of it contemptuously, 


‘Then bagpipes of the loudest drones, 
With snuffling, broken-winded tones, 


* First part of Zenry IV., act. 1. se. 2. + Part ii. cant. ii. 
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Whose blasts of air in pockets shut, 
Sound filthier than from the gut, 
And make a viler noise than swine, 


In windy weather, when they whine.” 


Yet it is said that George II. was so much delighted with the 
performance of an Irish gentleman on the bagpipes, that he 
ordered a medal to be struck for him. 

Such specimens of the ancient Greek music as have. beet 
handed down do not give us an exalted notion of it: certainly 
it in no wise comes up to our expectations, when we call to 
mind the marvellous effects attributed to it by Greek historians 
and poets. Orpheus, Linus, Tyrteeus, Museus, Timotheus, and 
others are described as performing miracles by means of it. 
That it chiefly consisted of intoning and singing in recitative 
there is little doubt, and its effect must therefore have been 
due more to the sonorous majesty of the language than to the 
airs or choruses. Their hands must have been noisy and given 
to producing uncouth sounds. How could the Spartans, 
trained as they were for war only, successfully cultivate music? 
They gave no encouragement to improvements in their musical 
instruments. Dr. Busby,* quoting Athenmwus and Boethius, 
gives an amusing instance of their rigid adherence to the 
customs established by Lycurgus. The celebrati dl Timotheus, 
of Miletus, the most eminent singer and musician of his time, 
(4th century n.c.,) having visited Sparta, was invited to perform 
before an assembly of the people. Ilavine accept d the in- 
vitation, he appeared before his audience with a ly re of eleven 
strings, being four more than the usual number. Ile had 
added the latter himself as an improvement ; but he received 
such violent marks of disapprobation that he was forced to desist, 


heus 


and the following decree was passed : “Whereas Timot 
the Milesian, coming to our city, has dishonored our ancient 
music, and, despising the lyre of seven strings, has, by the in- 
troduction of a greater variety of notes, corrupted the ears of 
our youth ; and by the number of his strings, and the novelty 
of his melody, has given to our musie an effeminate and artifi- 


cial dress, instead of the plain and orderly one in which it has 


* General Ilistory of Music, vol. 1, p. 146. 
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hitherto appeared ; rendering melody infamous, by composing 
in the chromatic, instead of the enharmonic; the kings and 
the Ephori have, therefore, resolved to pass censure upon Ti- 
motheus for these things; and, further, to oblige him to eut 
all the superfluous strings gf his eleven, leaving only the seven 
tones; and to banish him from our city; that men may be 
warned for the future, not to introduce into Sparta any unbe- 
coming customs.” Timotheus, we may add, was afterward 
pardoned. 

The subject admits of indefinite expansion, but enough has 
been said, we think, to show that most of the popular music 
of the Celtic nations of Europe, and all the musical instruments 
of the present day, derive their origin from the Asiatics who 
lived four thousand years ago. 


Arr. Vili.— 1. The Tnaugqural Addie SS of Pre side nt Grant, Maresh 
{, 1869, 


2, Two Speeches in Congr 8, iC. March, 1869. 


THERE has been a good deal of needless excitement since the 
election of General Grant, especially since the fourth of March, 
Our friends of the partisan daily press have dealt far too much 
in extremes. Those belonging to one party have indulged in 
the most extravagant praise, while those belonging to the other 
have been equally extravagant in their censure. One set of 
champions have a thousand arguments to prove that it is impos- 
sible for the republic not to flourish under the administration of 
Grant: another set is equally ready to demonstrate that if it do 
flourish it is only because it is impossible for any individual, no 
matter how much he may blunder, to prevent it. We are in- 
structed on one side to regard the most indifferent or casual act 
of General Grant as anew proof of his superior skill in the art of 
government ; whereas our instructors on the opposite side are 
equally confident and conscientious in informing us that the 
same act is anew proof that he has no skill of any kind, or 
even common understanding ! 


It is idle to disguise the fact that this excites ridicule at 


home as well asabroad. Both adversaries claim to have reason 
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on their side, but at the same time both set it at defiance. 
They forget that eulogies or denunciations have no effect with 
sensible people when it is evident that, at best, they are 
premature. It was very well to think at the proper time that 
General Grant would make a bettgr president than Mr. Sey- 
mour, his opponent. We thought so ourselves, and we urged 
his claim accordingly ; nor do we entertain a different opinion 
now. When General Grant first got the command of our 
armies in the field, we had no particular praise to bestow upon 
him; but after he had gained great victories none bestowed it 
on him more freely ; none were more willing to rank him among 
the most illustrious chieftains. 

We now regard him as on trial, just the same as he was 
when first made commander-in-chief of the Union armies, but 
with this important difference, that he has now a much better 
prestige in his favor than he had then. Ile has proved before 
the world that he is a faithful public servant, and a true patriot, 
as well asa great general; most cheerfully do we give him 
credit for all this ; but here we must stop until he has had time 
to show what he is capable of as the chief magistrate of the 
republic. Thus far he has done nothing worthy of particular 
praise or blame ; he has certainly done nothing which ouglit 
to be regarded by any party or clique as evidence of unfitness 
for the high position he occupies. 

It would be for the credit of both parties to bear these facts 
in mind, We mistake Grant’s character very much if he is not 
far too shrewd, amd possessed of too much of the frankness of 
the soldier, to be much influenced by those premature eulogies. 
Were it otherwise it would not be very hard for him to learn 
that they donot amount to much; a very slight exercise of the 
memory would be sufficient. Ile cannot forget that even 
Andrew Jolmson was once extravagantly praised by the very 
pens and tongues which now abuse and vilify him. At no 
time did we ever think highly of Mr. Johnson; we never con- 
sidered him qualified to be the chief magistrate of this great 
and enlightened nation; but we have always thought that 
for the sake of his office, if for no other reason, he should at 
least have been treated with ordinary courtesy. But has he 


been treated so by those whom he displeased or disappointed ? 
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Could the meanest alderman of a country town, convicted of 
robbing his constituents, have been more grossly abused on his 
retirement from office ? 

Nor has President Johnson been peculiar in this respect, 
except in regard to his impeachment; several other presidents 
were praised quite as extravagantly as General Grant has been 
since his election, and they have been quite as much abused at 
the close of their career as Andrew Johnson. No president 
since the time of Washington enjoyed so much immunity in 
this respect as Jackson, but this was not on account of his great 
abilities, or his undoubted patriotism ; he owed it vastly more 
to the indomitable fearlessness and inflexibility of his character. 

General Taylor was as honest and patriotic as he ; none could 
question the courage of the hero of Monterey and Palo Alto. 
Accordingly he was lauded to the skies. His election was still 
more triumphant than that of General Grant. Asa general he 
was compared to Hannibal and Scipio, as well as to Wellington 
and Napoleon ; and as a ruler he was compared to Pericles and 
Leonidas; but he was not two months in the White Ilouse 
when even those who were chiefly instrumental in electing him 
scoffed at him,and denounced him as an imbecile! No candid 
person who remembers the facts will deny that had he lived to, 
the end of his term he would in all probability have been 
treated with almost as much contumely as Pierce or Buchanan, 
or even Johnson. It was fortunate for the good old soldier's 
feelings, if not for his reputation, that he = been some 
sixteen monthis in office when he died. 


Such are the examples, such the warnings, which General 


Grant has before him. Are we to suppose that he will not 
profit by them? Will the partisan champions on cither side 
make no allowance for the increased intelligence of our people ? 
Do they imagine that the latter are as credulous now as they 
were twenty, twelve, eight, or even four years ago? We do 
not believe that General Grant is unmindful of the lessons of 
the past, or of what becomes the head of the nation at the 
present. We gave our reasons in full for this faith in our last 
September number, showing what the experience of the world 
has been as to the difference between great military chieftains 
and mere politicians in those instances in which both have in 
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turn been invested with the supreme power by the peo- 
ple. 

It is because mere politicians are always partisans that they 
either become ty rants, or the tools of their party, when 
placed in power; and thus it was that we opposed ITo- 
ratio Seymour. That it was not on account of his politics was 
sufficiently evident from our having cheerfully admitted that 
Mr. Ioffman possessed in a high degree the essential qualities 
and qualifications which Mr. Seymour so obviously and noto- 
riously lacked. The former had proved, as mayor of New- 
York, that he was not a mere partisan, but aman of enlight- 
ened, liberal views, capable of discharging the functions of a 
chief magistrate with becoming dignity ; whereas the latter 
had proved, as governor of New-York, that he was nothir 


ne 


but a partisan, a man of contracted, bigoted views, utterly in- 


capable of discharging any functions above those of an alder- 


man, with either dignity or decorum. 

If it is rare to find a mere politician, invested with power, 
actuated by any nobler motives than those of the tyrant or 
the party tool, it is quite as rare to find a great general a par- 
tisan. Wellington was, indeed, a partisan for a time; he 
allowed himself to be so far influenced by party fer ling as to 
rive all the opposition in his power to Catholie Emancipation. 
But he soon became convinced that this was unworthy of him, 


and with the frankness and generosity of a soldier he made 


ainends to the cgmse of justice and liberty of conscience—ad- 
mitted that he I been wrong, and exercised all his influence 
both with his party and his sovereign until the bigoted and 
O} pressive statute he had formerly sought to protect and per- 
petuate, was declared null and void. It should also be remem- 
bered that when Wellington acted in a partisan spirit he was 
not at the head of the British nation, as Grant is at the head 
of the American nation. When Napoleon I. was at the 
head of the French nation, whether as consul or emperor, he 
was never a partisan. No one ever heard him address any 
class of the French people as republicans, democrats, or 
imperialists. At home and abroad, in the moment of glory 


or of adversity, he invariably addressed them as Frenchmen. 
At Marengo, at Austerlitz, and at Jena, his speech was this: 
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“Frenchmen! the victory is ours!”* But had he pursued a 
different course he could never have been the great conqueror 
he was, not to mention his being consul or emperor; since 
a great national army must necessarily be composed of allpar- 
ties and sects, especially when a large part of it has to be 
raised by conscription, A general who knows how to com- 
mand must address himself to feelings which are more or less 
common to his whole army; if he is a partisan or a bigot, he 
is competent at best only to command those belonging to his 
own party or sect. 

If General Grant be judged by this test, those inclined to be 
most censorious must admit that he is neither a partisan nora 
bigot. Perhaps no other general since the time of Ilannibal 
commanded a more heterogeneous army. There is not a nation- 
ality ora creed, in Europe or America, which was not repre- 
sented in Grant’s army ; but we have yet to learn that he has 
shown any favor to any one above the rest, or that he has vet 
prevented any one from being promoted or otherwise reward- 
ed for his bravery and courage, on account of his nationality 
or his political or religious creed. 

But partisanship would be a still more fatal error in his 
present position. Asa ot neral he had charge only of the Un- 
ion army; now he has charge of the whole republic. Ile is not 
the chief magistrate of a section of the country ; still less is he 
the chief magistrate of any party or clique, but of the whole 
country, of all parties and cliques ; and he has solemnly sworn, 
accordingly, to discharge his duties in thelilanner which is 
best caleulated in his judgment to promote the interests of the 
whole nation, without regard to section or party. Now, need 
we say, that just in proportion as he acts in accordance with 
this principle, will he prove himself competent for his position 
and worthy of it? If, upon the other hand, he would hold men 
to be good, bad, or indifferent, according as they are called 
radicals, republicans, war-democrats, copperheads, ete.—a the- 
ory which we by no means accept—we should readily come to 
the conclusion that although an excellent general in time of 
war he has yet to learn to be a statesman. 

The position of the President of the United States for the 


* “Francais! la victoire est a nous.” 
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time be ing, is often compared to that of the king or queen of 
England. Before the passage of the absurd Tenure-of-Office 
bill, the two positions were quite similar, as indeed they 
ought to be, and were evidently intended to be, so far as the 
exercise of power was concerned, by the great founders of the 
republie. But this bill placed the President of the United 
States exactly in the position in which the Council of Ten 
plac «dl the doge of Venice, a short time before the fall of the 
republie. In the degenerate days of Venice the dpge was a 
mere instrument in the hands of the oligarchy ; they used him 
to sign their deerees; he could do nothing of himself. Ie might 
nominate persons whom he thought eligible for office, but it 
rested with the immaculate council to say whether they could 
be appointed or not. If in the plenitude of their magnanim- 
ity they accepted the nominations, those appointed were en- 
tirely independent of the doge; no matter how incom] etent 
or even dishonest he found them, he could not remove them 
without the consent of the oligarchy, exactly asin the case of 
the president of the United States, under the provisions of the 
Tenure bill.* 

We have shown more than once that this bill destroyed all 
similarity between the government of the United States and all 
constitutional governments, includitig that of the Swiss repub- 
lic, as well as of England ; since every other government al- 
lows its chief, whether he be ealled a king or a president, at 
least to appoint his own ministers, and to dispense with their 
services whenesftfit he thinks proper. Nay, we have shown 
that the prime minister of England is allowed vastly more 
power.+ 

But by extending the comparison we may learn some- 
thing more important still. There is no such odious and un- 
patriotic principle recognizeé in England, as “ To the victors 
belong the spoils.” (Jueen Victoria is not the queen of whigs, 
tories, or radicals, but the queen of England and of the whole 
English people ; it would be highly derogatory to her to show 
the least favor to one party more than to another. According- 


* Vide N.Q. R. No. XXXIL, art. The Venetian Republic and its Council 


of Ten. 


t libid. No. XXXIL, art. Impeachment of the President. 
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ly atory premier is just the same to her as a whig premier, and 
vice verst ; she may, indeed, have her secret preferences, but 
she must not manifest them, on pain of bringing discredit on 
her reign. This week she allows her tory minister to confer 
all the honors and substantial favors he likes on his tery friefds ; 
next week she allows her whig minister to be equally friendly 
and generous to his whig friends. The king of Belgium pur- 
sues exactly the same course ; so does the king of Prussia; so 
inde “| l eS every king who claims to be constitutional : and 
should the head of a republic be less tiberal or more prone to 
favoritism than the head of amonarchy? If he should, what 
a mockery it is to call a republic a popular government! What 
a delusion to pretend to the people that they are entitled to, 
and must enjoy, equal rights! 


But was this the eourse of the great Pericles ? Was it the 
course of the still greater Washington? The illustrious chief. 


magistrate of the Athenian republic wielded much more power 
than the Spartan kings, or indeed any of the kings of his time. 
But was he only the chief of a faction? Did he do nothing 
without considering whether it would please or displease a cer- 
tain clique? When he wanted advice would he consult with 
none but members of the party that elected him ? Did he hot, 
on the contrary, set a higher value on the advice of Anaxago- 
ras, the philosopher, than on that of all the politicians of his 
time? In short, so scrupulous was he in his desire to treat all 
parti 3 and factions alike, that even in choosing architects and 


sculptors for the great works which have comb buted so much 
to the vlory of Athens, he took care that all parties should be 
represented as equally as possible consistently with paying due 
regard to superior merit. The course of Washington need not 
be described here; suflive it to say that it was worthy of the 
Father of his Country. 

We do not expect Grant to be a Pericles or a Washington ; 
but we expect him to act honorably and manfully ; we expect 
him to have a will of his own and thoughts of his own—not a 
partisan will or partisan thoughts. Far be it from ous to say 
that he ought to set Congress at defiance; but we maintain 
that he should not be the tool of any party, either in Congress 
or out of it. None can say that we could expect any benefit to 
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ourselves personally, from urging this independent, iinpartial 
course on the president ; although there are democrats to whom 
we are indebted for many kindnesses, the number of republi- 
cans to whom we are indebted is twenty-fold greater. Dut we 
like to see our political system elevated to such a degree that 
our best citizens—those who now shun it as a loathsome thing 

will be proud to take a part in it; and it is certainly our 
wish, also, that one who, like General Grant, has merited the 
everlasting gratitude of his country, by his bravery and patri- 
otism, and by his acknowledged genius as a commander, should 
not allow the politicians of any party or faction to sully his 
fair fame, and degrade him to their own level by inducing him 
to become a vulgar partisan. 

There is no danger, we trust. Nor have we any fault to find 
with the president’s present cabinet. We think that every 
member of it should be allowed a fair trial before he is con- 
demned by any party. As for Mr. Fish, we are of opinion that 
if there are any men better qualified for the important position 
to which he has been appointed, they are very few. In his case 
at least, Grant has fully complied with the precept of Plato 
that no share in government should be allowed to the ignorant.* 
Mr. Fish is not merely a graduate of Columbia Coliege ; he 
has never ceased to be connected with that excellent institution ; 
even at this moment the call by the chief of the nation to 
serve his country, finds him occupying the honorable position 
of chairman of the board of trustees of his alma mater. Yor 
the rest, his charaeter is known ; no one has served a term at 
Albany as governor of the state with a reputation so perfectly 
unsullied. 

That Mr. Stewart is an honest, upright man none are more 
willing to acknowledge than we, but we confess we had serious 
doubts as to his fitness for the treasury department. Of his 
superior knowledge of the dry-goods business there could be 
no question; and it is equally unquestionable that there are 
few men living, in any country, that have a more thorough 
knowledge of the art or science of making money. But to 
surpass the wealth even of a Croesus, and to manage the finan- 


Vide Plato’s Laisa, Db. iii., e. 10. 
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ces of a great nation, are very different things. The former is 
the work of a business man, the latter that ofa political econo- 
mist—a philosopher. 

Who are the greatest political economists? Are they not the 
reverse of millionaires? Take Adam Smith, forexample. The 
humble professor of Edinburgh and writer for the “ Edinburgh 
Review” found it difficult to subsist on his slender salary while 
preparing his “Wealth of Nations,” a work destined to immor- 
talize him. But although in his palmiest days he had no 
wealth himself, he has done the world more good than if he 
could have distributed twenty millions a year among the poor. 
Buckle, an excellent authority, affirms that “ Adam Smith con- 
tributed more, by the publication of this single work, toward 
the happiness of man, than has been effected by the united abili- 
ties of all the statesmen and legislators of whom history has 
preserved an authentic account.” 

We might pass in review all the other great political econ- 
omists of ancient and modern times, also the most eminent 
ministers of finance, without finding a millionaire or even a 
successful business man among either class. Still Mr. Stewart 
might have proved an excellent financial minister, although we 
entirely agree with those senators who, while they had no dis- 
like to the man, did not think the presumption in favor of his 
success sufficiently strong to justify the repeal of a wise and 
salutary law. We do not believe that Mr. Stewart would have 
acted in accordance with the ancient fable of the town in dan- 
ver of a siege, and maintained in his reports that the best way 
toenrich a nation is to overflood it with dry goods; but we 
think that, upon the whole, Mr. Boutwell is better qualified for 
the office by his experience as a public servant, and his know- 
ledge of political economy, than Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. Boutwell’s appointment is also in accordance with the Pla- 
tonic precept. Like Mr. Fish he has always taken a part, more 
or less active, in the great cause of education. Further than this 
we cannot say, but if he prove as able a financial minister as 
Mr. McCulloch, and present us such masterly reports as those 
of that gentleman, we shall have no fault to find.* The new 


* Vide N.Q R. for December, 1867. Art., Management of our Financere= 
Ruinous Influence of Paper Money. 
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secretary is, doubtless, aware that if his predecessor has for cer- 
tain reasons been abused at the close of his administration of the 
treasury, he is liable to reecive a similar reward himself, no 
matter how faithfully and ably he may discharge his duties. 
That General Schofield would have administered the war 
department ably and faithfully, none, we believe, who know 
the gentleman have the least doubt ; and we are assured “that 
none think more highly of his qualifications for the office than 
President Grant. But it was General Schofield’s own wish to re- 
tire: and we are inclined to believe what seems to be the 
general opinion, that a better substitute for him could not have 
been found than General Rawlins. Secretary Borie may prove 
amore active and energetic man than Secretary Welles, but 
although the former stands high in the estimation of those 
qualified to judge of his fitness, he cannot prove a more 
faithful or a more honest public servant than the latter. Up- 
on the whole, then, we may repeat that the present prospects 


¢ 


of a good administration are highly favorable. 


NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
BELLES LETTRES, 

The Ri htfal Tleir. A Drama in Five Acts. By the author of “Riche 
lieu,” ete. As first performed at the Lyceum Theatre, October 3, 
1868. 16mo. Pp. Ol. London, 1869, 

Tne world is always loath to believe that one man can do many things 
well. The element of envy in our nature makes us reluctant to acknow- 
ledge superiority in others. When compelled to accord excellence to a per- 

on in any direction, we feel that he is our debtor for this recognition of his 


claims. If, not content with the praise we have accorded him, he asks our 
commendation for something quite different, a feclinggkin to resentment pos- 
esses us. But this feeling, though natural, sae from our selfishness. 
We forget that we are indebted to genius for whatever it gives us, and that our 
praise is not more due to the able author than to ourselyes—that a frank re- 
cognition and full appreciation of his claims do us more good than they do him. 
We always do wrong when we attempt to strike a balance with an author, 
charging our praise against his work. The gifts of genius are to be received 
as a Christian accepts the bounties of heaven, not as something we can pay 
for by our praise or our gratitude, but the praise and the gratitude are due 
to ourselves, and, like-the gifts of genius and the bounties of heaven, should 
be 


spontaneous, given because we cannot help giving them; otherwise they 
are of no value. But we are sometimes startled by the necessity of acknow- 
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ledging that an author who is excellent in one department of literature, is 
deserving of high praise for works indicating ability of quite another kind. 

Sir E. Bulwer, now Lord Lytton, has appeared before the public in what 
are, apparently, very different characters, and has compelled a more or less 
reluctant admission of his claims to excellence in all these departments. Ie 
demands praise as novelist, dramatist, poet, and historian. As a novelist his 
claims were early admitted, and have been established upon an enduring basis 
by a great number of works. In poetry, such works as “The New Timon” 
and “ The Lost Tales of Miletus” cannot be characterized as failures. His 
drarmatie writings, ‘ Richelieu,” ‘ The Lady of Lyons,” and ** Money,” have 
achieved distinguished success by representations upon the stage. Making 
an attempt to analyze his powers, to get at the core of the man, to under- 
stand the quality of his genius, we do not find his success so astonishing 
nor his versatility so great as we at first supposed. As a poet he cannoi 
be accorded a high rank. Tle is a master of the versifying art and of con 
struction, but the latter power belongs to him in his quality of drama 
tist. Ife lacks genuine poetic passion. What he has of that requisite 
rather assumed for artistic purposes than the spontaneous overflow of hi 
own nature. We admire his poems, but they do not move us; they appeal 
to our intellect, rather than to our feelings. Consequently, they do not 
sway us, nor elevate our souls like the outpourings of the true poet. 

What of history Bulwer has written displays little power that is not e: 
hibited in his historical novels. Considering him as novelist and drama- 
tist, we find little in the latter that is not included in the former, except 
the art of writing blank verse, and a knowledge of the requirements o 


i 
the stage. In the construction of his novels and of his dramatic plots the 
same features are apparent. lis constructive ability is, indeed, his disti 
guishing power, and is exhibited alike, and with the same general traits, in 


his novels, his poems, and his dramas. In all his costumes, the man is still 
visible as the artistic romancer. ‘The power of thus showing himself in 
different aspects is due to his great industry in constructing robes in whic’) 
to array his form. Ilis are not complete metamorphoses, but exhibitions of 
the same features in different lights. The changes are not so entire th 
we do not recognize the man who first appeared before us 

As a dramatist Lord Lytton is rather brilliant than powerful. His play 
are always good, but neVer great. While less faulty than those of the great 
dramatists, they lack the grandeur of the latter. Their chief excellen 
is their admirable form and their adaptedness to stage representation. 
They are better fitted for the stage than the closet. Ilis plots are always 
interesting, bringing into action the same qualities that are required for 
planning his novels. Some of his characters are highly interesting, but 
none of them are truly original. Richelieu is indeed a grand character; Pau- 
line, in * The Lady of Lyons,” is a very womanly, and Clara, in *‘Money,” isa 
lovely one. Yet, with the exception of Richelieu, who can searcely be con 


sidered as entirely original, his characters are all conventional. Not one of 


them is a new revelation. All say and do just what every one would ex- 
VOL, XVIII,—NO. XXXVI. 24 
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pect from them—or from any persons in similar circumstances. This is 
praise, as showing that these characters are natural, yet they seem to be 
copies rather than original studies, Great dramatists give us creations 
which are new as well as natural. 
There is overmuch of the exquisite about Bulwer. He seems to dread 
oiling his dainty fingers with hammering among the lower strata of hu- 
manity. He misses much pure gold by not being willing to dig for it where 
others find an abundance. He gives us villains of the conventional type, 
but no common characters that are real. In the drawing-room he is quite 
at home among a certain class of ladies and fops. He can introduce 
knaves and gamblers there, if they come in proper dress. When he gives 
us What are intended for common characters, they always talk like exqui- 
sites. Ilis fastidious ear cannot bear the homely language of the vulgar. 
here are no clowns on his stage. All his personages speak very much alike, 
for he recognizes no language that is not refined. He seems to ignore the 
fact that there are uncultivated people in the world. Through this exqui 
teness he loses much of variety and power. He has little humor, but in 
dulees in occasional sallies of drawing-room wit. Those authors who soar 
highest also dive deepest ; Lytton prefers, or is only adapted to a middle 
This last published work of Lord Lytton’s is dedicated “ To all friends and 
folk in the American commonwealth.” We are sensitive to compli- 
nts as to censure, and our author will doubtless get his reward for so de 
licately giving us the former. This is not entirely a new work, we are told, 
but was rewritten from “ The Sea Captain,” produced many years ago, and 
afterward withdrawn from the stage and from circulation in printed form. 
The plot of the “ Rightful Heir” exhibits the author’s powers of construc 
tion. An historical event—that of the delay of the Spanish armada by 
storms—is made subservient, but the characters and incidents are not his- 
torical. The course of dramatic events, and the stage directions, portray 
the times of Elizabeth, but the language throughout is Lytton’s, and mod 
ern. Lady Montreville, a countess in her own right, has in girlhood seers tly 
married a page of her father’s household. Her husband commits suicide 
before this mésalliance becomes publicly known, and the infant son, the 
fruit of this union, is placed in the care of the village priest, Alton. The 
lady contracts a second marriage of which the fruit 1s one son, Lord Beau ‘ort. 
Shame for her early indiscretion and love for her second son, who is to be 
her heir, make her neglect and almost forget her first offspring. Meanwhile, 
“The Rightful Heir,” Vyvyan, who has been put into the hands of pirates 
to he got rid of, escapes death, and becomes a daring sailor, and in time the 
captain of her majesty’s ship, the Dreadnought. Sir Grey de Malpas, a poor 
cousin, heir to the title and estate of Montreville, after the countess and her 
two sons, plots for the accomplishment of his desires. He is aided by 
W recklyffe, a pirate, to whom he had consigned the young Vyvyan to be made 
away with, and who is now actuated by feelings of revenge against the man 


who escaped from his clutches and gave him a wound of which he carried 
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the sear. Vyvyan loves a ward of Lady Montreville, Eveline, whom wit! 
her father he has once rescued from the Algerines. He goes to claim hi- 
bride, promised him by her father, and is made acquainted with his birth 
and rights as heir of Montreville. His half-brother, Lord Beaufort, als: 
loves Eveline. Lady Montreville plans to get rid of Vyvyan by sending hin 
off with her ward, leaving her second son in undisputed possession of his 
title and estates. Sir Grey de Malpas works upon the jealousy of Beaufort, 
and the thirst for revenge in Wrecklyffe, to remove all the obstacles in his 
own path to fortune. Vyvyan is suddenly called away by the news that 
the Spanish fleet has refitted and is on its way. Beaufort is ignorant of thei: 
relationship, and fired by jealousy attacks Vyvyan while on the way to hi 

ship. Wrecklyffe is lying in wait to murder the sea-captain if Beaufort fail 

todo so. Vyvyan and Wrecklyffe both disappear over a precipice. A yen 
passes in which nothing is known by his mother or affianced of the fate e! 
Vyvyan. Lord Beaufort, supposing himself a murderer, is consumed wit! 

remorse. The plot of De Malpas has failed, inasmuch as he believes V5 

vyan dead by his brother's hand; the non-appearance of Wrecklyffe atford 


him now the desired opportunity to set the law at work, and remove the re 
maining heir. Ile manages to excite suspicion that Vyvyan has been mum 
dered. A search is instituted and a skeleton is found at the base of thi 
cliff, and a plume and a gem which are identified as having belonged to t] 

tuissing man. Beaufort is accused of the murder, and with his mother i 
brought before a magistrate. | Everything works satisfactorily for Sir Gre 
de Malpas’s plans, when the approach of Essex, witha retinue, is announce 

\ knight of his train enters the hall of justice, and proves to be Vyvyan 
Ile had fallen over the precipice with Wrecklyffe, but it was the latter wh« 
was killed and whose bones had been produced. Believing himself dishon 
ored by his failure to reach his vessel before it sailed, Vyvyan had concealed 
his existence from his friends, joined Essex, and won the golden spurs ¢ 


knighthood. All is now discovered, truth prevails, virtue is rewarded, th 


ty 





unnatural mother and the villanous poor cousin are properly punished 
the one by remorse and exposure, the other by the violated law. Thi 
denouement is highly artistic. 

In the characters there is nothing particularly striking or original. I) 
Lady Montreville, the conflict of a mother’s love, intensified by pride and am 


bition for her two sons, whose interests are opposed, is well portrayed. Ters 
is the best-drawn character in the play, and the only one which is really in- 
teresting as a study. Vyvyan is anoble-hearted, daring sailor; Beaufort, a 
spoiled boy ; Eveline a tender true-hearted girl—but neither character i- 


new. Sir Grey de Malpas excites compassion as well as detestation. Wreck 
lyffe is simply a villain, not at all distinctively portrayed. It seems to u- 
that for all he does or says that contributes to the development of the plot, 
he might as well have been omitted, It is only his bones that are of real 
service, and the author could have dispensed with them, or at least hav< 
exhibited them and all other acts of this man which serve his purposc 
without introducing the living individual. 
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The language is like the author, generally almost “ faultily faultless.” It 
s Lord Lytton’s language throughout—he cannot make his characters speak 
except with his ownrhetoric. Wrecklyffe makes as dainty speeches as Lady 





Montreville, and no one fails to speak with purity and elegance. For in- 


I 
stance, the rough pirate, Wrecklytfe, says: 
“ Winter creeps on him ; 


Lightning hath stricken me.” (p. 9.) 


Whichis far too beautiful a thought to be uttered by such lips. Again, 





ps. 
he sav 
First, yellow pestilence, whose ghastly wings 
Ciuard, like the fabled griffin, India’s gold ; 
Unequal battle next ; then wolfish famine ; 
And, lastly, storm, (rough weleome home to England, ) 
Swept decks from stem to stern: to shore was flung 
\ lonely pirate on a battered hulk ! 
One wr < rots stranded you behold the other ‘ (p 10 
\] l with eager st s and clamorous voices— 
irge ot tum ult, Wave to wave rele ominge— 
How all the might of Parma and of Spain 
Hurried its thunders on!” (p. 33.) ; 
Ih Is el vated almost to the revi ymns of sublimity, but it does not belo: r 


ya vile outlaw and murderer, There may be grandeur in the rough, pas 
tossed villain, when contemplated from Lord Lytton’s drawing-room, but 


re is none in reality. Degradation of moral character never leaves sub 





tersely dramatic, and shows the author's won- 
lerful powers of word-painting Yet he is not suflicic ntly a poet to give u 
assages Which are an inspiration to the reader as well as to the writer, and 
hich are treasured in our memories as choice stores. His fine passages 
m rather the product of study than of high poetic impulse. They con 
tain no element which is above the reach of thought. Still there are pas- 


; whose be auly shames the best efforts of many latter-day poets. 


‘In the son left me still, I el apa world 

Of blossoming hopes which flower beneath my love, 
And take frank beauty from the flattering day. 

‘ In his princely smile 

Ilow the air brightens!” (p. 13.) 





‘He stands amidst the darkness of my thought 
Radiant as Hloy e in some lone captive’s cell.” (p. 15.) 





‘And there the liy 8 
Where, till this hour, the sad and holy kiss 
ing lingered, as the fragrance left 


By angels, when they touch the earth and vanish.” (p.17.) 





This poetical language, so be autiful in itself, seems stilted when so uni- 


formly employed in such a work, There are a few attempts at wit and 


humor, uttered by Sir Grey de Malpas, but they are of rather a ghastly sort. 
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How he Won ITer. A sequel to “ Fuir Play.” By Mrs. Exuaa D. EL N. 
Sovruworru. Author of “Fair Play,” ‘The Widow's Son,” “The 


Philadelphia: T. B. 





Bride of Llewellyn,” ete. etc. 16mo, pp. 51 


i 
Peterson & Brothers. 


Brerorr proceeding to discuss the merits of this book, we must ease our 


conscience for having put down the above number of pages. It is a 





misrepresentation, to call it by no worse name, but one for which we are 
not responsible. The book does not contain 512 pages. It is a character 
istic trick of the enterprising publishers thus to falsify the old adage 
that “figures do not lie,’ by making their issues appear to contain more 
matter than they do. The first numbered page in this book is 24; but the 
trickery in the present instance is modest in comparison with some we have 
seen from the same house. 


Many think it a very pleasant occupation to review 





being good eritics being even more general than ability to writ 
books. The reviewer, it is thought, has only to read—a very pleasant occu 
pation generally—and to write out his opinions. The task of reviewing 
good books is indeed pleasant enough, but itis not the good ones only which 
it is our duty to notice. In attempting to inform the public regarding th 
character of current literature, it is often incumbent on us to warn if 
against publications of a degrading tendency, either in morals or taste. To 
do this we must read before we can condemn, and it pains us to say of the 
productions of a lady that any person of good taste, who has looked into 
one of Mrs. Southworth’s extensive series of novels, can imagine what are 
our sufferings when compelled to peruse such a work as that now before 
us. Sir Humphry Davy is said to have ruined his health and nearly des 


troyed his life in trying the effeet on himself of certain chemical substances 


during his scientific researches. We have an unbounded admiration for his 
self-sacrifice to science; we do not ask that from our readers, but we cer- 
tainly think ourselves entitled to theirsympathy. We confess that we hay 
not read all of this volume—we cannot believe that our duty to the public 
demands so much of us, and we are sure that when we have given our read 
ers afew specimens they will be ready to admit that we have been a 
thorough in our examination as they could reasonably expect or wish. 
The late war was a godsend to authors like Mrs. Southworth and pub 
lishers like the Petersons. Previously, those who wrote fiction for the clas 
of readers for whom productions like this are intended, generally took fo1 e 


their motto Keats's line, 
“Lo! I must sing a tale of chivalry 
Their materials were found all ready for use, in the pages of Sir Walter 
Scott and the writers of fiction of medieval times. They could talk of 


camps and courts, of jousts and tournaments, of gallant knights and high- 


born dames, of waving plumes, richly caparisoned steeds, and shattering 


lances. Dramatic situations were plenty, and when appropriate exclama- 
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tions were wanted they could write, “Ifa! villain!” “ Vield thee, misere- 
int!” and “Die, traitor!’ Our civil war has given these writers new 
tragic and romantic material. They can now talk of “ drums, and guns, and 


younds:” if we continue the quotation and say that the present writer 
talks about them “like a waiting gentlewoman,” we judge it can be no 
use of offence. 
The staples of popular fiction with us nowadays are “ 


brave defenders 
" our ¢ yuntry,” “the 


rlorious Union eause,” heroic d 


eds, rel l _ ruerillas, 
marches, battles, rebel prisons, contrabands, hospitals, hospital nurses, and 
sisters of merey, with the due leaven of love. 
i hand use 
rigit il, as we shall see. She even im] roves, in this respect on Beecher s 
‘Norwood,” which is saying a great deal. 


The author of the work 
s all these materials and some others which are unique and 


To begin at the beginning—which the publishers did not in numbering 
» pages—our authoress places on her title-page two lines of poetry, one a 


misquotation of Shakespeare ; the other is credited to Collins, whereas it wa 
ritten by Dryden But the lady has 
ther Shakespeare or Dryden. She has a “ mind of her own” in the ordin- 


ry sense of the phrase, at least. Read this if you doubt it: 


no need to borrow wisdom from 


We women often weep most when we are happiest, and—ah, yes! Heaven knows, 


¢ most when we are most wretched !"’ (p. 30.) 


We are startled by the assurance that Heaven knows that fact, and has 
r] commissioned our author to reveal it to the male portion of man- 
Were it not for this supposition we should doubt that it was best to 
put us in possession of a secret which would make all of us who are kind- 
earted at once take measures to set our wives, and daughters, ar 
hearts to crying. Ilamlet says. 

‘A man may smile, and smile, and be a villain.” 


But a woman, it seems, smiles most when most wretched. For one 
reason we are glad to know the fact; we shall always hereafter 


unless we 
in be so daring as to doubt the assurance of our author—look with suspi- 


ion upon a smiling face, for our new principles compel us to believe that 
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those who are most wretched are most wicked. Henceforth give us tears, 
ind happiness, and virtue ; no more sweet smiles which show hypocrisy and 
orrow. 

The principal female character of the story is at once clown and heroine 
It is a new idea to create a female clown, but it comes with an especial grace 
from the authoress thus to transfer such characters to her own sex. This 

the daughter of Major Field- 
ing, and moves in good society. She calls her father “ pap,” and speaks of 


clown-heroine is of a very respectable family, 


him in this manner : 


“* Allright. I°ll not say anything to spoil the dear old boy's digestion or disturb h i 
night's rest.’ *’ (p. 63.) 


*** Leave me alone, Ninie ! I know my dear old governor ; he’ll soon be all right.’ (p. 67.) 


Weare further informed, that in his departure to join his regiment, “‘ Elfie 
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had admonished him to keep his face clean, and his hair combed, and his 
shoes tied, and obey his superior officers, write home once a week, and be a 
good old boy generally.” (pp. 81-82.) After he is gone she says to her 
friend : 


‘** Why may I not draw what comfort I can from the reflection that the dear old fello 
fagged me almost to death while he was here? Biess the tall baby! he never knew where 


he left his boot-jack, or what he did with his spectacles, or how to find his gloves.’ " (p. 82 


If this character is drawn from real life, Young America certainly has 
nis counterpart in the other sex. Here are further specimens of the wit 
and humor of this lady and of the author: 

‘You are down, I see; but blest if [know whether you have fallen down, or whether 


1” o~ 


you have crouched down for a fatal spring. p- 87.) 


**Oh, gammon !’ "’ (p. 111.) 
This, we hope, is enouch of facetia. If our readers are not content w 
assure them that the book abounds in such passages. We will give some 


extracts of a different sort; specimens of the heroic language of the work 


“* And forth from the’cover of the pine woods leaped a band of flerce brigands, brandis 
ing their bayonets.’” (p. 129.) 

Possibly our readers may be as much surprised as were the band of 
Unionists thus attacked, to learn that brigands, of whom they have read in 
hooks of European travel and fiction, have appeared in America in the guise 
of rebel soldiers. 

*** Surrender, you blasted Yankees, before we make crows’ meat of you!’ shouted a gigan- 


tic guerilla, who seemed to be the leader of the band, leaping into the centre of the arena,’ 


p. 130.) 
*** Afterwards we will know what to do with them,’ roared the guerilla leader.” (p.132. 
“* Thunderation ! Why don’t you make haste and dress yourselves,’ roared Hutchinson.’ 
(p. 134.) 
Of course a gigantic brigand, who made such fearful leaps, could do noth- 


ing less than roar. Here is another specimen of wisdom : 


“*The roses will bloom again in spring, and hope revive again in heaven, Wing,’ said 
Colonel Rosenthal, laying his hand kindly on the boy's head.” (p. 231.) 


With which sapient assurance we hope he, or she—for it was a woman in 
disguise—was reassured, and could hope for the hope that was to be restor- 
edina blessed future. For examples of a striking use of language with which 
the work abounds, we have, “ I laid down to die,” ( p. 27; ) “for not roaring 
at travellers like the other hackmen did,” (p. 305 ;) “* Whatever could have 
made you think,”’ ( p. 421 ;) and “ every one seemed dum-foundered,” (p. 426 
These expressions are put into the mouths of the most refined characters 
(if that adjective is admissible ) in the book, or, like the last quotation, are 


used by the author in narration. A delicate young lady says to her father, 


““My brother must have been—tremendously astonished and overjoyed.” 
(p. 486.) 
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But we fancy our readers erying “Hold! enough!” and gladly forbear 
giving further specimens, except one for which we wish to thank the author. 
Speaking of the death of President Lincoln, she says: ‘The nation’s holy 

rrow is too sacred asubject to be treated here.” ( p. 480.) For which unex- 
pected evidence of kindness we trust our readers will be duly grateful. 

There are three heroines of this tale—nay four, for the wife of the rebel 
ofticer who is killed with him on the battle-field is to be considered one. 
The three on the Union side are all supposed to be refined ladies; judging 
from their position and character. One of them becomes a hospital nurse ; 
the other two don male attire and join the army, doing many valorous deeds 
and getting captured by the rebels. One of them is called by her comrades 
the * destroying angel,” on account, we are assured, of her “fiery impetu- 
osity.” They, of course, have plenty of love-adventures, as well as more 
heroic ones. One of them, the clown-heroine, is married twice during the 
progress of the story ; her first husband, a rebel, kindly getting killed and 
leaving her a large fortune which she enjoys at last with a Union spouse 
The story winds up with the marriage of the three heroines at the same 
time and place! 

After all that has been done for the cultivation of the public taste, it is 
melancholy to know that such works as this are profitable to author and 
publishers. We have a list of some twenty-seven or twenty-cight works, by 
this author, issued by the same house, with abundance of similar twaddle 
from other pens. Who reads them? We answer in the words of Boileau, 


* Un sot trouve toujours un plus sot qui l’admire.” 


EDUCATION, 


( ul * App ) Ly the Sisters of the Visilation in charge of Mount 

de Chantal Academy, near Wheeling, West-Virginia. 1869. 

We have seldom read a more eloquent or a more affecting appeal than 
this; and we are convinced that such has never been made to the Ameri- 
can people in vain. We have never had the pleasure of seeing either Mount 

Chantal, or any of the estimable ladies who have charge of it; but com 
petent judges, Protestant as well as Catholic, speak in the highest terms of 
both. Independently of our implicit confidence in the judgment of ladies 
und gentlemen who have visited the institution, we have had opportunities 
ourselves of forming an estimate of the literary abilities of two of the Sisters 
belonging to’ the board of instructors, and our estimate is much higher 
than we are sure it would be agreeable to those good ladies to have us give 
expression to thus publicly. The same respectful regard for their feclings 
prevents us from mentioning their names. 

If we were a Catholic, both our approbation and our reticence might be at 
tributed to superstition ; but it is well known that while we have the highest 


rcspect for the Catholic church for the cood it has done, and is doing, and 
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have every disposition to render full justice, not only to its hierarchy, but 
to all its religious orders, male and female, we do not hold either its educa 
tional institutions, or the individuals engaged in conducting them, as by 
‘any means exempt from criticism. So far as our judgment enables us to do 
so we treat even the hichest dignitaries according as we find them. We 
yield to none in profound esteem and respect for those prelates who com 
bine learning, talent, and piety, with liberal, enlightened views. Upon the 
other hand we do not pretend to have the least admiration for those of the 
opposite character ; nor shall we shrink from criticising them whenever we 
think the great cause of education may be benefited by an allusion or two 
to their favoritism, or servile obedience to one order of educators, their oppo 
sition to another, their exaggerated praise of what deserves no praise, but 
censure, etc 

It is for its real worth, then, that we call attention to the Academy of 
Mount de Chantal and the good it is doing, and not because it is conducted 
by the sisters, although it is certain that we are not the less friendly to it 
on this account. The ladies of this institution are engaged in a work which 
will commend itself to every individual capable of a generous emotion, let 
his religious or political opinions be what they may. They have a superior 
institution, and all the educational appliances best calculated to command 
the patronage of the wealthy ; but preferring to do much good rather than 
make much money, they devote a large department to the gratuitous educa 
tion of young ladies and girls whose parents have been ruined by the war. 


In referring to this undertaking the sisters forcibly remark 


* However much one may deplore the causes that have led to the present destitute condi- 
tion of those children, we feel assured that in their character of gifted and deserving Ameri- 
ean girls, no person of he Ul deny them in this hour of need either sympathy or aid as far 

s circumstances may justify.” 

Ve are very sure that the facts only need to be known in order to justify 


the confidence of the good sisters in the generosity of our people; but we 
must make room for another passage from the ‘ Appeal” 

* Then in view of your own dear ones near you, refuse vs not a trifling codperation in the 
noble work we have begun. Aid us in any manner your good will may suggest, to build up 
an institution whose portals shall be open to every deserving candidate for gratuitous educa 

in the vast but desolated South. Let there be no degeneracy in our young ladies of the 
present generation, for the want of those early educational advantages and female accom 
plishments, which ancestral wealth would have provided previous to our unfortunate civil 
war 

“To one fact especially we beg to call attention. To realize our undertaking, we have not 
to await the erection of a suitable edifice, nor are we in search of professors and teachers to 
preside over classes suildings and teachers are at hand, and every scholastic arrangement 
well organized, and all we ask is the means to support these gratuitous pupils in our midst 
We, ourselves, are willing to devote to this noble work time, energy, talents, health, and 

itself, and await our reward in another world. More than this is not ours to bestow, as 
we rely solely upon our labor for a support. The children confided to our care are by no 
rreans all of our faith—nor do we interfere with the religion of those who differ from us. Of 
pupils who have been admitted to our endowed scholarships, more than one half are daugh 
fers of non- Catholics, and, until they were received into our Academy, were entire strangers 


to us.’ 


No observations that we could make would add any force to this appeal ; 
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and, accordingly, we allow it to make its own impression, and produce its 
legitimate results without any comment of ours. 

In another part of the present number of our journal, we assert that com- 
petent educators, whether male or female, are not afraid to have the insti- 
tutions which they conduct visited by Protestants or Catholics, Of this 
fact we find an interesting illustration, in an article of three columns, in 
**Dwight’s Journal of Music,” from which we extract the following: 

** With many others, including the members of the Senate and Legislature of West-Virginic, 

I repaired to the Seminary of |Mt. de Chantal, located near Wheeling, and conducted by the 

Sisters of the Visitation. The attraction consisted in the performance, by the pupils, of an 

operetta, * The Miracle of the Roses,’ by Luigi Bordese. Of the merits of the composition it- 

self I shall not speak, save that it is written in the best Italian style, some of the choruses 
presenting fine contrapuntal effects. The action, too, does not concern us. What chiefly 
concerns us is the musical performance, and of this I cannot write sufficiently laudatory. It 
could be seen that each singer filled a sphere easily within her grasp, and I was convinced 
that the operetta was not prepared by dint of labor (it was only two weeks in rehearsal) for 
momentary effect, but that it was a product of sound culture and positive knowledge. Espe- 
cially commendable was the singing of Miss Mena Waring, of Georgetown, D. C., and Miss 

Ella Gordon, of Parkersburg, W. Va. The last named child is scarcely more than fifteen 

years old, bat has a rich, round, full, sweet, and sympathetic contralto. 

* The vocal department in this school is under the cuidance of Sister Mary Agnes Guburt, 

a former pupil of Perelli, of Philadelphia, and herself one of the most finished singers to be 
found anywhere. Her singing of the ‘Happy Birdling’ was remarkably fine. The system 
of education pursued here is thorovgh. The pupils are chained down to exercises, and only 
allowed to soar into more delectable regions when their wings are expanded. The greatest 
care is taken in disciplining the hands, and the getting rid of bad habits of vocalization. The 
taste, too, of the pupils is cultivated ; classical compositions only are used, and among the 
modern, chiefly those of Heller. The idea of the composer is always pointed out, and fre- 
quently a Sister writes, and reads to the pupils, a critique and explanation of the piece, which 
she does very tastefully.” 

We trust that timid male professors and presidents like Father She 
will profit by anexample like this. But we readily admit that if disposed to 
take a few lessons in enlightened liberality and that sort of honest fearless- 
ness inspired by conscious ability, it would not be necessary for him to go 
so far as Mount de Chantal. There is at least one of the accomplished la- 
dies of the academy of the Sacred Heart at Manhattanville, who is fully 
capable of giving him all necessary instructions on these points. But the 
Wheeling Academy is in need of encouragement ; it eminently deserves 
encouragement; and we are convinced it will receive it. 

Tlow to read Character; A new Illustrated Hand- Book of Phr nology and 
Physiognomy. For students and examiners. With a Descriptive Chart. 
Svo, pp. 191. New-York: Samuel R. Wells. 1869. 

Our readers are aware that we are no believers in phrenology considered 
as a science, but we trust they are also aware that we are willing to recog- 
nize truth, let it appear in what form or under what name it may. In ac- 
cordance with this principle we have always cheerfully admitted that the 
Messrs. Fowler & Wellshave no slight claim on the more thoughtful classes 
of the American people. It by no means follows that because a theory 
which is capable of strongly interesting the human mind is erroneous, that 


its study or discussion does no good. The experience of all philosophers and 


scientific men proves the reverse. Although the alchemist did not dis- 
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cover the fabled stone destined to transmute the baser metals into gold, it 
is not the less true that in their unwearied, enthusiastic search for it, they 
made discoveries quite as valuable. On the same principle, if Fowler & 
Wells have failed to convince the more enlightened portion of the public 
that the faculties of the mind are indieated by bumps, it is certain that they 
have not failed to make thinkers, by means of their books and periodicals, 
of many who would never have learned to think without their influence. 
We have always respect for men of whom this may be said, even while we 
criticise their theories. 

But physiognomy is no new “ism.” Itis older than the time of Socrates, 
who, it is well known, gave the strongest testimony in its favof, after hav- 
ing been examined himself by a physiognomist who had no idea of the 
celebrity of the man whose faculties and propensities he was employed to 
describe from a careful examination of his face and features. But were 
there no truth in either phrenology or physiognomy, still the volume before 
us would be interesting for its ingenious arguments, and it would be worth 
reading for the undisputed facts embodied in those arguments. 

Some of those of whose heads we have cuts illustrative of the principles 
of phrenology are complimented much more highly than the facts would 
ju tify. It would not be difiicult to criticise several of these **representa- 
tive men,” but a little exaggeration of the importance of a few friends is a 


’ 


slicht fault. 


HISTORY. 


An Illustrated Iistory of Ireland, from the earliest period. By S. F.C 

Pp. 671. New York: Cathoiic Publication Society. 1868. 

It has seldom been our privilege to examine a work that has more agree 
ably surprised us than this. We have read no fewer than twenty histories 
of Treland from as many different pens, but not one of them has pleased us 
so well as this, not excepting that of Moore. In this fact, by itself, there is 
nothing remarkable, we are aware, since those writing at the present day 
are much more likely to obtain access to peculiar sources of information 
than those who wrote a hundred years, fifty years, or even twenty years 
ago, But that before us is not merely the production of a lady ; it is that 
of a nun or sister. 

There is no need to deny that there has always existed a strong preju 
dice against histories written by women; many such have, indeed, found 
publishers, but to the present day none have oceupied a high rank. In 
short, if the world has ever had a female Thucydides, Livy, or Tacitus, the 
masculine authors have destroyed her work out of envy, or jealousy, so 
that there is no vestige of it left. But if there is a general impression that 
even professional female authors make but indifferent historians, what sort 
of histories would the public expect from nuns? It will be admitted that 
a Protestant public at least, however liberal in other respects, would not 
expect a very satisfactory or reliable one from that source. Especially 


would this prejudice be entertained by those Protestants who are aware 
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that the nuns live a much more secluded life in European countries than in 


the United States; and in no « yuntry are they so much secluded, or rather, 


in no country do they seclude themselves, so much as they do in Ireland. 
Now when we add that the author of the history before us is an Irish nun, 
it will be understood why it is that the superior merits of her work have sur 
prised us, 


It is certainly no surprise to us to find an Trish nun throughly educated, 
and possessed of literary talent of a high order; still less is ita surprise to us 
to find a nun liberal, kind and generous in her feelings, even toward heretics 
All this, indeed, we were entirely prepared for. The question with us, in 
taking up the present volume, was, How could a sister of Kenmare Convent 
find time to collect all the materials necessary for a work of this kind, not 


to mention the various processes to which those materials have to be sub- 


jected before they assume their appropriate form, even in manuscript ? 


llow so much work has been accomplished we cannot say ; we do not pre- 
tend to believe that miracles are performed at the present day, even in favor 
f the good sisters, whom Mohammedans as well as the most bigoted Prote 

taunts admit to be both an honor to their sex, and a blessing to the suf- 
fering poor of all denominations within the sphere of their influence. But 


, the new “Tllustrated History of 


i 
no matter how the time was found for it 
Ireland” is beyond all question an able performance. We do not merely 
Say that the work is excellent or highly creditable, considered as that 
of a lady, or nun; it possesses those qualities, as compared with all the 
other histories of Ircland which we have read or examined ; and on compa 
rison with any history its merits will readily be acknowledged by all who 
are qualified to judge it. 

The fair author not only evinces extensive research, but also sound erudi- 
tion. She goes back to the most ancient records, but discriminates judi 
ciously and keenly between what may be regarded as fabulous and _ that 
which is at least highly probable; at the same time, she does not forget that 
all nations have a certain love for traditions which have been handed down 
to them from generation to generation for many centuries, even when they 
are well aware that, to a certain extent at least, they must partake of the 
fabulous. Our author’s style is always lucid, generally graphic and attrac 
tive; and not unfrequently she indulges, as if unknown to herself, in a strain 
of genuine eloquence. Here and there we have brief but comprehensive 
sketches of the orators, authors, statesmen, and warriors of Ireland, which 
serve as agreeable episodes. We should like to give some specimens of the 
author's style, but as the complete work is not expensive, we shall be ex- 
cused for being unable to make room for more than one extract. We have 
marked some very choice passages, but we think none may be regarded as a 
fairer specimen than that which forms part of the good sister’s description 


of Burke at the commencement of his career in London : 


It was one of those cases of suffering to which the most refined and cultivated minds are 
especially subjected—one of those instances which prove, perhaps, more than any other, 
that poor humanity has fallen low indeed. The master mind was there, the brilliant gems 
of thought, the acute power of reasoning, that exquisitely delicate sense of feeling, which has 
never yet been accurately defined, and which probably never will be—which waits for some 
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unseen mystic sympathy to touch it, and decide whether the chord shall be in major or minor 
key—which produces a tone of thought, now sublime, now brimming over with coruscations 
of wit from almost the same incidents; and yet all these faculties of the soul, though not de 
troyed, are held in abeyance, because the body casts the dull shadow of its own inability 
end degeneration over the spirit—because the spirit is still allied to the flesh and must suffer 
with it.” (p. 596 

To the Irish in America this work must be particularly acceptable, but 
it should be read by all who take any interest in that beautiful but ill- 
fated island. No Protestant need suppose that because it is the work of a 
nun it must necessarily be sectarian and bigoted, for it is really neither 
one nor the other. On the contrary, one of the qualities which have re- 


commended it to us most strongly is the liberal 


f conciliatory tone which 
pervades it throughout. We confess we also like it for its faithful pic 
torial illustrations of the antiquities of Ireland; that they are faithful we 
can testify from the experience and observation of nearly a quarter of a 
century spent among some of the most interesting of those antiquities 
And far from having imbibed prejudices against convents or monasteries 
from the same opportunities, they have convinced us of the cruel injustice 
of accusing the inmates of either institutions of any conduct unworthy of 


Christians and philanthropists. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


l. The Union Pacifie Rail 1 Company. Chartered by the United State 
ete.,ete. Pamphlet. pp. 32. New-York. 

2 Railroad Communication across the Continent, with an Account of the 
Central Pa ifie Railroad of ¢ wifornia, ete., et Pamphiet, pp 2 


New-York. 1868, 


A railroad connecting the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards is a grand 
thing to talk about, and would no doubt be grand in reality could it 1 
properly constructed and managed. We have had our imagination so fired 
with discussions and representations of the magnitude of such a work and 
the magnificence of its results that it would be no wonder if the scheme 
should have as great an influence upon the public as the famous Mississippi 
swindle with George Law, or the South Sea bubble. We hope that the 
results of the Pacific railroad enterprise will not involve so many in ruin 
as did its great prototypes. If its sinale shall be less deplorable, however, 
it will not be owing to any lack of energy on the part of those interested in 
it to captivate the public imagination, and to induce liberal outlays of na 
tional and private capital. This “great national work” has been adver- 
tised unsparingly in all directions. Investments in its bonds have been 
represented as not only sure to bring most liberal returns, but an 
actual patriotic duty to assist in developing the immense resources of our 
great country. Editors and correspondents innumerable have been fur- 
nished with free passes—and we do not know exactly what else—over such 
portions of the road as were completed. Journals have been filled with 


glowing accounts of what was done and to be done, revealing to our over- 
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whelmed imaginations a future of really awful;magnificence. Several Bo- 
lemians have written books on the subject which have found a ready sale 
and put considerable sums in the pockets of the enterprising writers. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that the public should get excited over 
this matter, when not only journals and books were thus revealing the 
glories of a Pacific railroad, but when it was credibly informed that the 
covernment had taken a leading part in the work, and had granted millions 
upon millions of dollars in money, and lands of uncomputed value, to aid the 
project. Of course the people know well that they can place implicit confidence 

inthe wisdomand probity of their representatives in Congress ; they believed, 
of a surety, that all the money that could be wrung from them by taxa- 
tion, and all our valuable public domain, should be freely given to aid this 
creat work which is to furnish the key to untold national and private 
wealth in the future. That such measures as the Pacific railroad bills 
could be got through Congress by corrupt means; that such a thing as a 
lobby existed, was a suspicion not to be entertained for a moment. But 
this confidence in the immaculateness of our senators and representatives in 
Congress—whose like for wisdom and pu rity the world had not before 

en—should not have prevented the people from exercising common-sense. 
If they had looked over the names of the men most prominent in proclaim- 
ing the virtue of the Pacific railroad schemes, they might have had a 
shrewd suspicion that it would be as well to keep their money in their 
pockets, at least for the present, as to be in haste to place it in the control 
of such partie s. Who are those men? Generally, brokers of New-Yor! 
and financial speculators not at all famous for public or private liberality. 
They are such men as Messrs, Fisk, Hatch, Cisco, and Huntington of this 
city, who are tolerably well known, to be sure, but not for anything that 
should make their direction of such a work and the management of its 
finances particularly satisfactory. 

It would seem that the immense grants of government to aid this 
work should have excited suspicion when the people were further called 
upon to contribute from their private pockets —that having obtained such 
large amounts from government by means which they well knew how to 
employ, these schemers might have let private iadividuals go free. But 
they are insatiable. They could not even imitate the example of many 
highwaymen who robbed only the rich, but scorned to take his all from a 
ian as poor as themselves. The grants of Congress, one would have 
thought, might have satisfied the rapacity of the most insatiable of New- 
York financial sharks. The acts of Congress authorizing the two companies 
who were to build a road to the Pacific, with branch connecting roads, 
granted first the right of way through the territories and all material neces- 
sary, including public lands for track, stations, depots, timber, stone, ete. ; 
second, an absoluté grant of twenty alternate sections, (equal to 12,800 acres, ) 
per mile of the public lands through which the road runs; third, a special 
issue of the six per cent bonds of the United States proportioned to the 
length and difficulty of the line, and be delivered as the work progresses. 
Pursuant to these acts government has already appropriated jifty millions 
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of dollars to be divided betwen the Central Pacific and Union Pacific 
panies, and ten millions additional to the smaller branches. 

The donation of land comprises a very large portion of some of the most 
valuable public domain. For the 1100 miles of the Union Pacific railroad, 
the amount thus freely given is 14,080,000 acres. 


com 


It has been provided by 
law that the alternate sections retained by government on the line of this 
road, will not be sold for less than $2.50 per acre. As these lands are 
rapidily increasing in market value the amount which the companies may 
finally receive from them, is beyond computation. This land-gift is absolute, 
and the companies are by it put in possession of immense wealth. The 
lands are set apart, and the bonds issued from time to time, upon the re- 
port of the United States commissioners that twenty consecutive miles of 
the road are completed. These commissioners are men appointed by 
government to look after its interests, regarding this road. They are, of 
course, presumed to have no personal interests conflicting with those of 
gcovernment. We know enough of the management of affairs in Washing- 
ton, where money is involved, to have serious doubts as to the protection 
of the government interests in this matter. Representations have already 
heen made to government, that the reports of the commissioners are not in 
all cases to be relied on. 

Besides these stupendous grants in bonds and money, the companies are 

ithorized to issue their own first mortgage bonds, to an amount equal to 
that of the bonds of the United States issued to them. By special act 
of Congress these bonds are made a lien prior to all claims of government. 
It is to advertise these bonds that the many statements in pamphlets, and 
journals, and placards on walls and fences, have been made by these com- 
panies. Has it never occurred to the public that the government might 
make a better use of its money, and bonds, than by thus aiding the schemes 
of private speculators ? 

What are the government and people likely to get for their outlays for the 
Pacific railroad? Not much, we fear. It seems now well settled, that the 
road will be positively useless for a great portion of the time, during win- 
ter, on account of obstruction from snows. The road is said to be so 
wretchedly constructed as to be of doubtful utility at any time. Notwith- 
standing the competition of the Pacific railroad, the stock of the ocean lines 
to California has not declined in market price. The managers of these lines 
have nothing to fear from the overland means of transit, and have no doubt 
of getting all the subsidies they want for carrying the United States mails. 

We shall probably soon cease to hear of Pacific railroad stock. The 
bubble has been pricked already, and by those who were engaged in inflat- 
ing it. It has been “diamond cut diamond” with these financial specula- 
tors, and the result has been to bring the matter before the courts of this 


city. The state of the contest between these worthy gentlemen our 
readers who are interested in the matter have doubtless informed them- 
selves of through the journals. 
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Ticenty-second Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the Pennay!- 
rania Railroad Company to the Stockholders, February, 1869. Phi 


ladelphia. 186%, 


The publie have a well-grounded fear of powerful corporations. We have 
got rid of hereditarily privileged classes, but we cannot well provide against 
abuses of the power which control of large capital gives. Yet great enter- 
prises, requiring large outlay, can only be accomplished by the uniting 
f the capital of many individuals and the machinery of corporations 
Such enterprises are our great transportation lines, and, indeed, all consi- 
derable internal improvements ; for it is settled, in the minds of all think- 
ng individuals, that the less government has to do with such works the 
better. 

When such ente rprise s are so carried on as to benefit not only the stock 
holders but the public generally, those, who thus manage them deserve a 
cordial recognition and candid acknowledgment of their ability and inte- 

rity Such acknowledgment we believe to be due to the management of 
the great Pennsylvania Railroad Company whose twenty-second annual re 
port is now before us. 

The state of Pennsylvania owes a debt of gratitude to this company 
which her wisest public men are willing to acknowledge. Many years ago, 
imitating the example of New-York whose public works the genius of De 
Witt Clinton had rendered successful, the sister state had constructed ex 
tensive lines of transport at great expense. ‘The state government was not 
at that time, nor for many succeeding * cars, remarkable for honesty. Th: 
public works furnished convenient tools for political intrigue and private 
peculation, and these opportunities were diligently improved. In con; 
quence, the commonwealth became saddled with an oppressive debt, which 
was constantly increased by means of these works. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company became a power in the state, and, backed by public opi- 
nion, succeeded in effecting a purchase of the politicians’ mine. The leak 
in the treasury was thus stopped, the old state debt was expunged, and the 
development of the vast resources of the commonwealth was accelerated 
by the judicious management of the company, who made these formerly 
expensive lines profitable to themselves, and beneficial to the public. 

The report indicates a most prosperous condition of the company’s affairs. 
The earnings for the past year were $17,285,497.51 ; expenses, $11,860,983. 
88: leaving a balance of net earnings of $5,372,513,43, an increase com 
pared with last year of $895,540.95. The gross revenues for the year are 
equal to $48,138.26 per mile of the main road. The increase over the pri 
ceding year, in the number of passengers carried, was 899,712. The num 
ber of tons of freight carried was 4,722,015, being an increase of 421,477 
tons over the former year. 

The Philadelphia and Erie railroad was projected as a rival of the Pem 
sylvania in securing a great transit line between Philadelphia and the 
West. With insufficient means and indifferent management, it was soon 


found that the road could not be made to pay expenses. The Pennsylva- 
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nia railroad company then procured a lease of the Erie road for ninety- 
nine years, agreeing to pay thirty per cent of its earnings to the owners. 
The road was poorly constructed, and the necessity of repairs has added 
creatly to the expenses of the company in operating it. For this reason, 
and from the legitimate effect of its former management, the road has not 
yet been made to pay expenses, but there is no doubt that it will soon be- 
come profitable. The loss to the company for the past year was only 
$83,174.65, being $271,177.88 less than in 1867. Itis quite probable that 
the next report will show a balance of credit to the road. 

Dividends amounting to thirteen per cent were declared in May and No- 
vember. The annual payment to the State for the purchase of her works 
was $460,000. All the branch lines operated by the company, except one, 
show balances in their favor equal to the interest upon the amounts charged 
against them. Besides those under its exclusive control, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company owns a majority of shares in the following roads: Cum- 
berland Valley, Northern Central and its leased lines, and Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnatiand St. Louis. These roads are all ina prosperous condition, 
their earnings for the past year being, in the aggregate, $7,055,872.058. 
Of the Northern Central Railway we are informed that 

“Its control by this company was the result of an unsuccessful effort upon the part of the 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company to shut up this avenue as a competitor with its own 
railway for transportation between Baltimore and the west.”* (P. 12.) 


In New-York great interest has been excited by the so-called railroad 
wars. Little of this sort has been heard of the Pennsylvania railroads 
though the conflict of the Pennsylvania and Atlantic and Great Western 
roads, resulting satisfactorily to the former a few years ago, made some stir 
We have here a statement of another contest, of the correctness of which 
those who know can judge: 


“In the month of October last an attempt was made by the Erie and New-York Central 
Railroad Companies to break up the through traffic arrangements of this company, by large 
reductions upon their freight charges. This movement was promptly met by the Pennsy}- 
vania Railroad Company with still greater reductions from time to time, which resulted in a 
large increase of its tonnage. These low charges were continued until a restoration of 
former rates was desired by those companies, after incurring a heavy loss in their revenues, 
while the effort increased the prestige of this company by bringing its shorter lines and 
better facilities more prominently into public notice.’ (Pp. 15-16.) 


The subject of a difference of gauge in eastern and western lines is dis- 
cussed, The gauge of the Pennsylvania road has been changed from four 
feet eight and a half to four feet nine inches, while the gauge of the Ohio 
connecting roads has been reduced to four feet nine and a half inches, thus 
leaving a difference of only half an inch, “which it is presumed that time 
will reduce to the uniform gauge of four feet nine inches.” (P. 18.) 

As already intimated, the management of this road compares very favor 
ably with that of the best in the United States, and its president, though 
he has no ambition for notoriety, may be regarded as among the foremost 
of our railway kings. 
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nual Report jor the year ending October 31, 1868, of the Doard of Metro- 

politan Police of the Metropolitan Police District of the State of N. 

York, Pamphlet, pp. 113. New-York. 

‘ue means for the suppression of crime in our large cities is a matter of 
ereat interest and importance to every citizen. The city of New-York has 
: varied record in this respect, the difficulties arising from the peculiarly 

terogencous nature of its population seeming at times insuperable. W¢ 
lave hopes that, as public interest is impelled to activity by the inerease of 
rime, the arrangements for the protection of ,our citizens will continue to 

uprove, and that we may in time boast of a fairer criminal record than we 

in at present show. Could our police arrangements be disconnected from 
rtisan politics, this result would be sooner accomplished. As the control 

f the State Legislature has generally of late years been in the hands of one 
party and the city government in those of another, a conflict of views and 
ystems resulting from party prejudice and animosity has inevitably arisen. 

The Board of Metropolitan Police are charged with most important du- 

llow they discharge those duties we propose, from time to time, to 

.amine and discuss for the benefit of our readers. Jlaving no partisan in- 

ests in the matter, we shall, as in all other cases, praise or censure indi- 
iduals or systems as seems to us just, regardless of parties. 

‘The report before us gives an account of what was done during the yea 

the way of improvements in station-house and prison accommodations 

e affairs of the House of Detention of witnesses are next discussed. 

pon this point we entircly approve the comments and recommendations 
of the board. Persons entirely guiltless of any crime, who are not even 

ispected of violation of the laws, are needed as witnesses in criminal cases 
Unable to find the bail required by law for their appearance at court, they 
are imprisoned in order that their testimony may be had when required. 
From this report we learn that the number of persons so confined during 

he year was 264, of whom 71 were females. The total period for which 

these witnesses were confined was equal to ten years six months and 
eighteen days of one person. 

Within the last six years, the number of persons thus detained in 
New-York and Brooklyn was 1716, the aggregate time being equal to 
25,841 days, or seven years nine months and twenty-one days of one 
person. ‘This, it will be seen, entails enormous expense upon the city, as 
well as shameful injustice upon individuals. So far from the ends of justi 
being subserved by it, the effect is to prevent persons from giving informa- 
tion that might lead to their detention in a manner becoming only criimi- 
nals. Well may the board remark on this head, that, “Such oppressive 
measures Ought not to be tolerated in a free and Christian country, if ther 
is any remedy to be found within the scope of legislative authority, consis- 
tent with an effective enforcement of criminal laws.” (P. 8.) 

But while approving the recommendations of the board to the legislatur: 
in this respect, we must condemn publication of the names of the witnesses 
so detained and of the period of detention of each. If it is unjust for the law 


thus to imprison these innocent parties, it is surely indelicate to display 
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their names before the public. This notoriety must be exceedingly offen- 
sive to many of them, and is not at all necessary. The occupations of these 
victims of an unjust law are given, and we observe that they include an 
actress, a doctor, two engineers, two musicians, and several clerks, mer- 
chants, scholars, ete. We pass over the detailed reports of the board ot 
surgeons, fire marshal, property clerk, ete., which though sufficiently in- 
teresting, present no points requiring special comment. 

The report of the treasurer is the most interesting and important part 
of the document. Its arrangement is lucid, and its statements thorough. 
The total receipts for the year were $3,427,067.90; of disbursements 
$2,691,492.62. This is what it costs to keep up the police force of this 
city. The details of this report are worthy of some notice. Among thi 
items of disbursement from the metropolitan fund were, for lost children, 
$1860.55; for election expenses $93,300.68; advertising, printing ete.. 
$3540.09. The total amount received from this source was $390,850; the 
amount which it cost to detain witnesses in criminal cases was $8494.51. 

The acco:nt of the trustees of the police life insurance fund is interesting 
the capital of this fund at the date of the present report amounted to $145, 
788.35. We are informed that there are forty-four widows, twenty-sever 
retired members of the force, and three orphans, beneficiaries of the fund. 
823,818.41. We 


have not space to call attention to all the items of interest. From our oj 





The amount of license fees and penalties for the year was 


portunities for forming a judgment we conclude that if every member of 
the board discharged his duties in so able and upright a manner as M: 
Brennan, there would be no reason tg complain of its work. 

The report of the chief clerk shows that the total of the police force for 
the year was 2159, not an extravagant number we should judge for the 
work of maintaining order in this city. The total number of arrests was 
78,451, of whom 21,667 were females. Of offences, the most common were 
disorderly conduct, 16,868 ; intoxication, 25,097, 7435 of the latter being 
females; assault and battery, 6819. The report furnishes evidence of the 
beneficial influence of marriage upon society, as of those arrested, 45,545 
were single, and 32,906 were married. The occupations of these malefactor 
is a topic of interest. There were ninety-nine artists, sixty-six actors, two 
hundred and fifty-nine brokers, twelve clergymen, twenty-nine editors, on 
hundred and fifty-four lawyers, and three hundred and thirty-five who 
called themselves scholars. These, we suspect, were “bad scholars!” 

We would gladly give further details exhibiting the workings of our police 
system and the interesting facts it reveals, but want of space forbids. All 
citizens, especially those ambitious to become legislators or office-holders, 
should carefully study these reports, in order that they-may be able to form 


intelligent opinions upon our social condition and the means adopted, or 
that should be adopted, for the suppression of crime. 
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APPENDIX, 
A inual Statementa of RUMCTOUR lus trance (1 mpai ies, and other doen- 
ments, New-York, Hartford, Boston, Philadelphia, ete. 1869. 
We have all varieties of * statements’ in the pile now before us. Some, 
ndeed, are as honest and faithful as ever were made under any circumstan- 

s, or by any class of business men, but the large majority belong to the 
fubulous genus. At least nine out of every ten “ lack confirmation ;” for our 
own part, we confess that these remind us of nothing more than the oaths of 
approvers, which as every body knows, have no force or value without being 
corroborated by the testimony of unsuspected persons. 

The whole collection is highly suggestive, however. Regarding those neatly 
printed documents in their representative character, they become much 
more instructive than they seemed at first sight; nay, on a little reflection 
we have to admit that after all, they are not so much unlike the books, 

xd, bad, and indifferent, which it is our duty or our destiny to review or 
notice from time to time. The good books published at the present day are 
very few ; for one good one, at least nine of 


sued; indee 


the bad and indifferent are 
1, the different kinds bear about the same proportion to each 


other which those of the insurance companies do. Nor does the resem 
blance end here. A good book needs no extraordinary efforts to recom- 
mend it; all that is necessary, in general, is to announce it, mention the 
titles of some of the chapt rs, ete ‘here is no need to repeat its title fifty 


. . ' . 
times, or even twice, In the same column or pag 





e; and there is as little 
need to declare it, 


} 


Issucd 


any number of times, superior to all other works ever 


But if it is an indifferent or worthless production, then, in proportion as 
it is one or the other, it becomes necessary to proclaim in all the newspa 
pers, especially in those of the sensational and qgvasi religious type that 
nothing like it had ever been seen before. The oftener this superiority is 
atlirmed within the same space, and the larger the capitals used in aflirming 
t, the better. If the thing is so worthless, and stupid withal, that none 
having common sense, not to mention taste, would purchase it, then it nay 
become necessary to devote from five to twenty columns to a catalogue of 
its surpassing qualities. But this is not sufficient. It must be proclaimed 
in the same sensational style that several editions are sold in one week, 
nay, sometimes in one day; or what amounts to nearly the same, it must 
be announced before half an edition is ordered or called for that ten, fif- 
t« 


n, or even twenty editions each including thousands, have been sold, and 
that still the demand is on the increase, the public avidity remains unsatis- 
fied! 

Now let our readers look about, or exercise their memory a little and 
judge for themselves whether we exaggerate on one side or the other ; and 


if they extend their researches somewhat, they will find that there is some 
reason for the similarity between the books and the insurance companies 


possessing the same characteristics respectively. They will see that what- 
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ever our publishers were in the past, they never issued so few books 
reading as they do now. 


worth 


But how could it be otherwise, since they too have been seized with the 
insurance mania? Even our friend Harper—the head of all the Harpers— 
he who used to publish such excellent books formerly, must needs be an 
insurance director. If he had given the benefit of his insurance talents to 
a good company, it were less matter; as it is, we fear he will never deriv 
any great amount either of credit or profit from the insurance department 
of his business. In our humble opinion, it is much more useful, honorable, 
aye and profitable, in the long run, to issue good books than policies of a 
doubtful character; although, far be it from us to say that genuine policies 
—such as mean what they say, and will perform what they promise—such: 
as we shall indicate before we close—are as good as the best books, since 
they afford the means of procuring the best. But how many of this class 
are “Guardian ” policies? How many “Guardian” policies would be 
worth the smallest volume of Coleridge, Humboldt, Hallam, Ilume, Ma 
eaulay, or any of the other standard works with which Mr. Harper used to 
favor us only a few brief years ago, before the insurance mania assumed thi 
epidemic type ? 

We are neither so sorry nor so much surprised that Mr. Appleton 
has turned insurer. Ifad he made that disposition of himself twenty 
years ago, the world might have beenas well off to-day. Yet we felt som 
eoncern for the New-York Life, when we heard that Mr. Appleton had bi 
come one of its directors, for this was once a very decent company. We 
never thought very highly of the Appletonian system of publishing ; and 
we fear that not many authors, English, French, or German, regard it in a 
different light. If it bea favorite with any American authors worthy of 
the name, their number must be very few; and still fewer, we suspect, 
would have much faith in policies issued on the same plan. 

Most cheerfully do we admit that Mr. Appleton has published some good 
books; indeed, we have never known the gentleman to reject a book on ac- 
count of its being good, provided he thought it would pay to print and bind 
it, without saying as much as “ by your leave,” to the author. But what 
is the percentage paid to American authors whose productions cannot b 
appropriated in this way ? Suppose it is ten or fifteen per cent; then apply 
the same rule to life insurance policies, and see how it will work ; that is, 
place the policy-holder in the position of the author. If the enterprising 
publisher makes $10,000 by a book, and gives $1000 to the author, there 
isa saving of $9000. If the same publisher will so manage, that he has 
to pay nothing at all for ten other books, each of which brings him an equal 
amount, if not more, it is evident that he can put on great airs. He can 
build fine houses, and do many other things of which the authors, whose 


labors produced the money, ought to be very proud! Still he thinks he 
does not make the money fast enough, and therefore he becomes an in 
surer. The self-sacrificing and philanthropic officers of the New-York 
Life being consulted on the subject, give him a few hints, for they too are 
great friends of literature when they think it will pay--that is, when it is 
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sufficiently eulogistic of themselves, and sufficiently depreciatory of all their 
rivals. Be this as it may, the publisher learns that no humbler or plainer 


house than a palace of white marble, the value of which is estimated in mil- 


ions, will serve as an office for the company.* This sets him to think ; he 
asks what percentage do the benevolent “ New-York” insurers pay. He 
is answered with a significant smile, or sardonic laugh, which the book man 
fully understands. ‘Then he thinks how delighted the policy-holders must 
feel at the idea of having their money taken care of in such a fine place! 
Another publisher hears of the same wonderful fortune-making process. 
Even our canny Scotch friend, Ivison, concludes that the insurance business 
: the best, after all. He too must be a director ; whether it be that an old 
‘ompany would not have him, or that he would not have the old company, 
i¢ joins one of the new lights, which has not only all the modern improve- 
ments, but many improvements and “ features” never heard of before by an- 
ents or moderns! Searcely two days elapse from the time we find Mr. 
Ivison gazetted as an insurer, when we receive a *“ special circular,” in which 
is announced in large, leaded type, that “‘ the teacher, the student, etc., 
WV ll h til rith de light th is new and raluable addition toa series already with- 
t an equal,” ete., etc. We have the curiosity to examine “the new and 
iuable addition,” and we find that it consists of two old books welded into 
ne ! 
As for Barnes, the * National Geography ” man, it seems he has been in 
‘insurance business for years. ‘This, indeed, we might have known, for 
ne there was when he too issued good books. Wehad no idea of the rea- 
n of the falling off, until we learned recently that he has been a director for 
me time—one of the principal advisers of President Charles J. Martin, 
author of the celebrated letter to the Jews, relative to their alleged house- 
surning propensities. This accounted to us at once for the issue of such 
chool-books as the History of Liberia, in which negroes are represented as 
model legislators, model college professors, etc., etc., and accordingly we 
felt sorry for having blamed Mr. Barnes perhaps a little too harshly for 
issuing those performances. Now, however, we withdraw all censure ; and 
only wonder that recent books are not still worse than they are. Should 
the insurance mania only continue for a limited time, like the cholera, or the 
ittle-disease, we do not doubt that Mr. Barnes would again be the respecta- 
ble, discriminating publisher, which he certainly was some years ago. 
But if he must be insurer and publisher together, why not apply to some 
uch company as the Knickerbocker Life, or its rival across the way, the 
Equitable Life? His intercourse with the managers of either of these insti- 
tutions would rather improve his taste and discrimination than injure either. 
They may have an occasional tilt with each other, but neither ever forgets 


* Perhaps the following little extract from Table XIII. in Barnes's last Report may throw 
yme light on the marble business: 


Years, Loases Resisted 
: : ; ( 1865 $5, 00 
New-York Life.... .... ia < 1806 18.00) 
{ 1867 30,000 
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what he owes to the public, especially to that part of it which confides in 
his integrity. 

Whether our friend Scribner has yet secured a position as insurance ci- 
rector, we cannot say; but there are several companies to which we would 
recommend him as one whose word may be relied upon in all cases of doubt- 
ful assets. Weare not quite decided whether it is he or Peterson, of Phila- 
delphia, we should recommend to Batterson, of the Traveller's Life and Ac- 
cident; but we are convinced that that enterprising gentleman would find 
cither a valuable auxiliary as a member of the “board,” especially when a 
policy became due which it was inconvenient or “injudicious” to pay. 

There is no use in denying the fact that our printers also have lately 
evinced a strong tendency in the direction of insurance. They, too, want to 
make fortunes; and who can blame them ? although it may be very unpleas- 
ant to be delayed with our publications when we are in ahurry. It is true 
that we know but one professional printer who has yet devoted any part of 
his time to insurance, further than that required to print insurance docu- 
ments for such as employ him to do so. But we are bound to admit that 
there are few shrewder or better directors than this one, and that there is 
no company of its age more successful or more reliable than that to whose 
hoard he belongs. In proof of this, we refer to the Continental Life. 
The danger is that, on account of his success, there will be a rush ol 
printers to the insurance business, and, worse still, that they will rush into 
the wrong offices—into such, for instance, as those of the Standard Life, 
the Excelsior Life, the North-American Life, the Widows’ and Orphans 
Benefit Life, ete., ete. This would be the worst “strike’’ they made yet— 
the worst for themselves and their families, as well as for the public, which 
would be deprived of their instructive and valuable services. 

And yet we doubt whether they would fare much better by rushing into 

ome of the large imposing concerns, which boast that they have so many 
millions of assets, etc.; for, as we have shown on former occasions, there 
are some of these that have one scale of dividends for the poor, and another 
scale for the rich. The latter are sometimes treated very “ liberally,” espe- 
cially if they are persons supposed to have influence among that numerou 
class who never think. Need we say that this sort of liberality pays? for 
it is the poor and thoughtless class who build those fine palaces; it is they 
who pay for the white marble ; it is they who pay those enormous salaries 
and percentages; it is they who get least back ; it is they whose widows 
have to employ lawyers to recover what is due to them, and have to com- 
promise at last for a mere trifle, or lose costs and all! : 

In this, as in nearly all other cases, there are exceptions, but in nine out 
of ten it is the best companies that make least display. Thus, for example, 
there is no more sterling company anywhere than the Knickerbocker Life ; 
it is our sincere opinion that it may be regarded as a model in its mode of 
dealing with its policy-holders ; yet its office, although comfortable and spa- 
‘ious, is one of the plainest in the city. The office of the Security Life is 
equally modest, and the company is equally excellent. Thus two of our 
most reliable and really benevolent companies have the least showy and 
least expensive offices. 
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In other cities we find the same relationship between modesty and genu- 
ine, substantial worth. None, for instance, make less show in this way, 
than the Phenix Mutual Life, of Hartford; but where is there a more pros 
perous company of its age, or a company which, in proportion to the claims 
upon it, has done more for the widow and the orphan? Its office is no pa- 
lace; but there is more and better work done in it than in some of those 
New-York offices, whose pompous owners will be content with nothing less 
showy than an immense pile of white marble. 

Again, nowhere is there a nobler corporation of its kind, or indeed of any 
kind, than the New-England Mutual Life. Its home office in Boston is, 
indeed, abundantly spacious, comfortable, and tasteful ; but there is nothing 
flashy about it. Even the little Berkshire Life, of Pittsfield, makes far more 
display, whereas it is no exaggeration to say that the New-England Mutual 
combines more excellent qualities than all the other life companies of Mas 
sachusetts put toge ther. 

These facts we will illustrate presently ; but in the mean time we must 
not forget the exceptions. Thus, it is true that the Equitable Life is build 
ing a fine structure, but it is not of white marble, but of granite, a much 
more durable though less showy stone; and we cheerfully add that it is 
proportionately more characteristic of the company. The Manhattan Life 
does business in a white marble edifice, but in a retiring and unobtrusive 
way. Like a well-bred guest, who does not doubt his rank, the Manhattan 
takes a back-seat, and allows the parrenus to take the front. We would 
therefore say to our friends the printers, in the words of one for whom, doubt- 
less, they have high respect,* before they make any further rush for insur 


ance, in imitation of our misguided and degenerate booksellers, 


Nimium ne crede colori : 
Alba ligustra cadunt, vaccinia nigra liguntur. 


Now, what sort of people wear the heaviest guard-chains, the largest 
rings, the most flashy scarfs and vests? Are they not the professional 
gamblers, and those who in England are called the “swell-mob” ? In every 
country they are the class who doubt themselves, and who are to be 
doubted by others; but in no country are they the class who inspire confi 
dence among sensible people, who do not want to throw away their moncy. 

It will be found equally true upon investigation that it is those who pro- 
mise most that do least. Who is not familiar with the great dividend stories 


6 ’ 


ot some of our “ confidence” companies, old as well as young? According 
to these, the parties easily made to part with their money will get back in di 
vidends, or some kindred form, more than they paid in premiums. We are 
aware that to those unacquainted with the desperate efforts made at the 
present day to sell “policies,” this must seem gross exaggeration or bur- 
lesque, yet it is the simple truth. Thus, for example, what does the fol 
lowing paragraph, extracted from a long series of the same sort, mean ? 


* Virgil. 
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“ Savings Banks pay interest on/y. This Company will pay many dollars tor every one paid 
to it ona Life Insurance Policy.” 

This sort of pretension is by no means peculiar to the “Standard” Life 
of New-York, from whose advertisement we take it. We could mention 
forty other companies that are equally absurd and deceptious. Need we 
say that companies of established reputation—companies that are really 
liberal as well as honest—do not make any such promises ? On the contrary, 
they tell the public frankly that they must not expect what it is impossible 
to give. In illustration of this, we quote the following extract from the 
twenty-fifth Annual Report of the New-England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company : 


“ It is not out of place, at this time, to reiterate what has been often alluded to in previous 
reports concerning the delusive anticipation of large returns of surplus, or, as they are fre- 
quently miscalled, profits or dividends. A Mutual Life Insurance Company returns to its 
members the over-payments that have been made. Every member is charged with the risk 
that he has run, and his proportion of the expense of conducting the business. He is credited 
with his share of the gain upon mortality and percentage of expense, and the excess of inter 
est, over four per cent, which his funds, deducting the cost of insurance, have realized ; and 
this is all he can equitably claim. Our members will therefore see that no anficipations of 
enormous dividends, large profits, etc., can, by the very nature of things, be realized. To urge 
insurance upon any member of the community, by means of promises which can never be 
fulfilled, is a gross fravd, and the directors of this company request that if any agent or 
solicitor, acting on their behalf, is found gui/ty of such a dereliction of duty, the fact may be 
brought to their notice that his services may be dispensed with. If companies would com 
bine to frown down this growing evil, less forfeitures would ensue, and the business done 
through solicitors would become more reputable, in some respects, than it now is.” 


Most of the italics are in the original; but every sentence in the passage 
is characteristic of the company in whose report it occurs ; the whole does 
honor even to the New-England Mutual. We will now give another extract 


which will show that its integrity is appreciated : 


‘It will be seen by the annexed financial statement that the assets of the company 
amount to nearly seven millions of dollars ; that sore than one half a million of dollars has 
Leen paid in claims upon policies ; that the net receipts for premium and interest have 
amounted to $2,817,015 and that there remains a surplus to be distributed of $756,197.86, 
after reserving $6,192,008,32 as the cost of reinsurance 

* During the year the company has issued 5691 policies, insuring the amount of $16,976,086, 
and increased its list of members more than four thousand 

“The number of policies subsisting is about 21,000, upon which there is a present liability 
of $64,258,900.40, against $51,567,184.05, upon 16,526 policies, at the close of the previous 
year. 





‘The business of the company during the past year, in the number of policies issued and 
the amount paid for losses, has been greater than that of the first thirteen years.” 

It is companies which do such work as this, after having again and again 
cautioned the public against misunderstanding its promises, that inspire con- 
fidence in insurance. Fortunately for those capable of reflecting and dis- 
criminating, there is enough of such, although we repeat without fear of 
contradiction that companies of the opposite class bear about the same pro- 
portion to them that nineteen does to one. In the other companies having 
their home offices in Massachusetts there is nothing very remarkable in one 
way or the other. None of them we believe are particularly bad ; but it is 
more certain that none are particularly good, which affords a new illustra- 
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tion of the fact that while wise laws judiciously administered may prevent 
men from committing crime, no laws can render them really virtuous ; and 
except underwriters are virtuous, it is certain that they will never distinguish 
themselves by the good they do. 

Whether it be that the laws are defective in Connecticut, or that the 
atmosphere of some localities exercises a peculiar influence on the morals of 
the inhabitants, certain it is that it has underwriters who are great in evil, 
as well as those that are great in good; and if the former class do not pre- 
dominate, as they do in New-York and Philadelphia, they are at least much 
more numerous than the latter. Hartford alone furnishes abundant illus- 
trations of this. In that little city there are all varieties of insurers, from 
the noblest and most unswerving to the meanest and most slippery. There 
is nothing animate or inanimate which may not be insured there for a con- 
sideration; at least this was the case until very lately; but we believe there 
are no offices at present for the insurance of horses, cows, donkeys, goats, 
ete.; it having been found that the owners of those animals have more com- 
mon sense, but less faith, than the generality of mankind. 

The two noisiest companies in Hartford, or perhaps anywhere else, are 
the Connecticut Mutual, and the Travellers’ Life and Accident, and this is by 
no means the only quality which the twain possess in common. The cha- 
racter of each and the extent to which it deserves public confidence are 
pretty fully known to our readers; yet there is no reason why we should 
not call attention to ‘ new features.” The features indicated by two docu- 
ments which have recently fallen into our hands may not be entirely new ; 
but they strike us as somewhat novel if not strange. The documents allud- 
ed to are, first, a policy form purporting to be that of the Connecticut Mutual ; 
we say “ purporting” because, although it has all external appearances of 
genuineness, parts of it read so much like burlesque, that we wondered, and 
indeed we wonder still, that any sensible person would accept such a pledge 
for his money ; and, second, a printed circular letter marked, “ For Agents 
and Solicitors only.” For our own part, we cannot but regard the policy form 
as a slippery document ; in order that those of our readers who have not 
already seen it may be able to judge for themselves whether we are right or 
wrong we subjoin the following passage : 


“* Provided always, and it is hereby declared to be the true intent and meaning of this pe- 
licy, and the same is accepted by the assured upon these expressed conditions ; that in case 
the said person whose life is hereby insured shall pass beyond the settled limits or the pro- 
tection of the government of the United States, (excepting into the settled limits of the Do- 
minion of Canada,) or shall, between the 15th day of June and the first day of November, visit 
those parts of the United States situated south of the southern lines of North-Carolina and 
Tennessee ; orshall enter upon a voyage upon the high seas; or shall be personally engaged 
in blasting, mining, sub-marine operations, or the manufacture or transportation of highly 
inflammable or explosive substances ; or engaged as an engineer or fireman in charge of a 
steam engine, oras engineer, fireman, or brakeman on a railroad, or as a mariner, officer, 
or employee in any capacity, on sea service on any sea, sound, inlet, river or lake; or enter 
into naval or military service whatever, either voluntary or otherwise ; (excepting in the 
militia when not in active service ;) without the consent of this company, in each and either 
of the foregoing cases, previously civen in writing ; or if he shall die by his own hand, while 
sane or insane, feloniously or otherwise; or in consequence of a duel, or by the hands of 
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justice, or the violation of any law of the States of the United States, or of any government 
where he may be ; or if he shall aid or abet any insurrection against the government of this 
State or of the United States, or perform any labor or service, civil or military, in aid of 
such insurrection ; then and in every such case this policy shall be null and void and of no 
effect.” 

We confess that a document containing so many provisos as this, not to 
mention the provisos in regard to health, age, ete., would not inspire us 
with much confidence as to the comfort which our widow might derive from 


that source. But the circular, intended “ for agents and solicitors only,” is 





a still more curious document. We should like to present our readers seve- 
ral extracts from this, but can only make room for one. This, it will be seen, 
is highly suggestive : 

‘* Our experience has demonstrated that residents in this country of foreign birth, and 


especially those emigrating in middle life, are not equally good risks as native-born citizens, 
and of these that ‘he Jrish are decidedly the poorest, and the Germans the nest. It is believed 
that of the above two classes who now embrace life insurance, the number is so large as to 
materially disturb the average rate of mortality expected from selected lives, and to mate- 
rially increase the cost of insurance, We therefore request that agents will not make any 
special efforts to solicit applications from among those classes, and that they will use discre- 
tion and care in selecting cases from those classes, to be sent to this office.” 

The real secret of these objections to foreigners is, that Patrick and Franz 
—especially the former—not having been used to much money at home, are 
not easily made to part with it when they earn it hard in this country. If 
they do part with it, they are apt to have a close eye on those who take it. 
Although Patrick may not be “ larned,” he is somewhat prone to be suspi- 
cious of those who want his spared dollars in exchange for fine promises, 
especially if he hears that they have any thing to do with pills or wooden 
nutmegs; we are sorry to hear that he has sometimes used his she/ala in 
cases of this kind. It is plain enough that a person who is so summary as 
this in his dealings with insurers is not a “ good risk,” but rather a “ disturb- 
ing element” in the business. Franz is not so “ poor” a risk as Pat, still it 
is not safe for a solicitor or agent, or even a president, to calculate too much 
on his forbearance, if he gets it into his head that his money is not in safe 
hands. Upon the other hand, “native-born citizens” are, in general, ex- 


ceedingly mild and gentle under the fleecing operation ; no other citizens 


= 


of any country will bear more imposition without having recourse to a cud- 


gel, or any other “disturbing” instrument. If we are wrong in our expla- 
nation of the above extract, perhaps some of our insurance readers will set 
us right. 

The Connecticut Mutual may be worthy of all the praise it bestows on it- 
self, as well as of all the disinterested recommendations which it inserts in 
its advertisements in proof of its honesty ; but we confess there are several 
Hartford companies, whose policy we should greatly prefer to that signed 
“Guy R. Phelps, President,” even though the latter should contain no 
provisos. Most decidedly we would prefer, for example, the policy signed 
*E. Fessenden,” and countersigned “J. F. Burns.” Armed with the 
document of the latter we should feel sure of the cash, whereas in the other 
case we could not help having some misgivings. We think we need hardly 
say that we are not peculiar in this feeling. Those who know the Phoenix 
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Mutual best speak of it in the highest terms. As a specimen of the opinions 
entertained of it by the neighbors of its officers —by those who have the 


best opportunities of judging of its merits, as compared to other companies, 





the following passage from a recent number of the Hartford 


Courant, feeling satisfied that it does not in the least exageerate the worth 





of the Phoenix: 





* The Pheenix has been in business a good number of years, and it has worked its way 
into public favor and to prosperity by good management. Its receipts last year were within 

fraction of two millions of dollars, $1,743,173.35 being from premiums on its policies, old 
ond new ; and its interest receipts, on solid investmente, are now running up to near $200,000 
innually. Its assets are over three and a half millions of dollars, and during the last year it 
issued over eight thousand policies The claims ; 


rainst it, by deaths, always promplly se 





/ 


tled, amounted last year to $166,950—that is, the claims that were actually paid in cash. Its 





income in 1866 was $848,607; in 1868 it was $1,930,833, showing an increase of 123 per cent, 
a remarkable success. But what is more gratifying still, its assets have increased, 9s com- 
pared with 1°66, one hundred and fifty-one per cent 

* This is the test not only of prosperity, but of the soundness of the institution. Indeed, 
we believe it may be safely said of this company that its increase of assets, compared with 


the amount insured, has been greater the past year than that of any other company in 
on il 


/ 

The statement of the Charter Oak Life, for the past year has not yet been 

ued, but none doubt that it will exhibit increased prosperity and progress. 
We mention for the benefit of other companies that its proud motto for 
several years has been, “Losses paid and not a ease litigated.” We know 
our friends of the Connecticut Mutual, New-York Life, and New-Jersey 
Mutual Benefit will thank us for reminding them that, after all, this sort ef 
non-resistance is something to boast of. 

For a New-Jersey company the Mutual Benefit of Newark used to be 
remarkably well managed; but it secms that the directors have recently 
taken the more important part of the management into their own hands. 
lhis will probably account for the disagreeable number of lawsuits in 
which the company has been engaged lately. Even the State taxes it has 


resisted, refusing to pay any more than the directors thought was sufficie 





Somehow or other the courts have differed with the directors, and rendered 
an adverse decision. The latter gentlemen, not liking the notion of paying 


hey could avoid it, have, it seems, carried the case to the 


about $50,000 if t 
Court of Errors. This little affair reminds us that Mr. Barnes's last Annual 
Report contains, under the head of “ losses resisted” and opposite the name 


of the New-Jersey company, some pretty large items, as follows : 


Years Losses resisted 

Mutual Benefit , = 1865 jedexses eae $12,500 00 
1866 , nee xe 8,600 00 

S67 - P oe 22,600 00 


All this may be right, but we « onfess we prefer the re cord of some other 
companies; of the Security Life of New-York, for instance. In the same 


table the Security stands without any “ loss resisted’ during the same pe 


riod as follows: 


Years Losses resisted. 
Security Life... ° 1865 
Pee ibeccstcccccscacdceuunssnsesesee scene 
PRUGAd debe dccepaassccredéeccesanes “enees 
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Not wishing to seem invidious, even for the public good, we will not extend 
the parallel, but show that lawsuits and resistance to claims, or either, are 
by no means necessary to promote the prosperity and success of a life insu- 
rance company. If the Security has ever had litigation of any kind, or if 
its directors have sought to make a cipher of their president or vice-presi- 
dent, for any purpose whatever, the fact has, we believe, never transpired. 
That both directors and officers have been much more sensibly and profita- 
bly engaged, will be sufficiently evident from the progress of the company, 


as shown by the following table: 


Increase over 


No. of Policies ies Amount Tote 7" “ cea 
Years. issued each Gros Insured by Total Gross _ pre vious year 
Reecipts alk Assets in Gross 
year New Policies 


Assets 











1862 211 $189,000 

1253 Rae 53 1,989,550 

1854 149,411 2.819.743 

nid 323,827 4.541.250 

1866 60° O51 F.26.509 5 328.3 
167 R 0.000 9 070.805 1,286,500 5 W 
1868 1,055,242 11,564,389 1,854,570 568,180 


Who will deny that a company that can exhibit such results as these 


could build a marble palace, if it were as fond of display as some of its 
neighbors? Nay, one of our youngest and most modest companies could do 
so. The National Life of New-York dates only since 1865; it commenced 
business without any flourish of trumpets, and with only a small capital. 
It has engaged in no quarrels ; it has eschewed lawsuits of all kinds. We 
have never heard that it contested a case ; yet on the first of January last, 
its assets amounted to $400,000, nearly half a million, and nearly double 
the amount of last year. But no company is more judiciously or more ably 
managed than the New-York National. 

Of all our insurance companies there is not one that makes better pro- 
eress than the Knickerbocker Life; nor is there one that more eminently 
deserves its prosperity and success. Excepting rivals, who are scarcely to 
blame for feeling a little jealous or envious, sometimes, this is the testimony 
of all who know the company. Our local readers need not be informed 
that no insurance institution in New-York enjoys a more enviable repu 
tation; and we perceive that its worth is held in equal estimation in all 
our principal cities. As it always affords us sincere pleasure to see superior 
intelligence combined with integrity and urbanity succeed, we will quote a 
fragment or two from recent estimates made in different cities. In refuting 
some attacks made on the company, the Chicago Chronicle presents to it 
readers several of the well-established claims of the Knickerbocker to public 
consideration. Referring to one of these claims, the editor adduces the fol- 
lowing facts and figures: 

* The total of all dividends declared to policy-holders, from the organization of the com 
pany to January Ist, 1869, is $583,000, in round numbers. The entire premium receipts of 
the company, during the same time, have been $4,074,521.71. But inasmuch as, prior to 
January 1st, 1869, dividends were withheld until after three years from the date of the po- 





licy, the premium receipts of the years 1865, 1866, and 1867, amounting to $2,033,553.73, must 
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be deducted from this total $4,074,521.71, in order rightly to ascertain the percentage of divi- 
dend, This subtraction leaves $2,040,967.98. From this sum of $2,040,967.98 there must be 
a further deduction of some $800,000 of premiums, received upon stock and term policies, 
when we shall have remaining $1,240,967 as the true sum entitled to dividends. The total of 
dividends declared upon this sum, $583,000, is an average of nearly 50 per cent.” 

Turning to Philadelphia, we find a tribute still more creditable, if possible. 
We read in one of the journals before us an account of a banquet, provided 
by Mr. Paul, a German gentleman, for the purpose of complimenting his 
brethren of the insurance profession. As usual on such occasions, speeches 
were delivered, when Mr. Ditmann, another gentleman from the land of 
Humboldt and Leibnitz, while alluding to the German branch of American 
insurance, paid the following tribute to the same company : 


** From what I have had occasion to observe I am justified in saying that The Knicker- 
bocker Life Insurance Company is a great blessing to our people. From my own experience, 
I am happy to be able to say that many instances of losses by that company have come un- 
der my notice, and that every just and honest claim was promptly paid.” 

It is not alone the Germans who are creditably represented at the home 
office of the Knickerbocker ; although our friend, Dr. Lassing, has a more tho- 
rough knowledge of insurance than any of the other Europeans, English, 
Irish, or Scotch, selected by Mr. Lyman for their superior intelligence and 
abilities. In one of the journals from which we take the above extracts, it is 
announced that Mr. Mattison, late general superintendent of agencies for the 
New-York Life, “and an energetic, faithful, and efficient worker in the cause,” 
has transferred his services to the Knickerbocker. We cannot say we are 
surprised at this, since Mr. Appleton has taken so large a part of late in 
the direction of the former company. Perhaps we should not have referred 
to it, therefore, had it not reminded us that the Knickerbocker is one of the 
companies which it used to annoy Messrs. Beers and Banta so much a year 
or two ago to find commended in the same journal with the New-York Life. 

Another of the companies whom those worthy gentlemen would proscribe 
is the modest and retiring, but always solid and faithful Manhattan Life; 
but a company can afford a little snobbery at its expense, which has had 
the following receipts during the past year. 





PD NG, GHD DIB, GB ooo ccc cccncccccccscccceccscoveceees $1,874.796 40 

i i ccecinianmethhnn tekey Cabkancns ecebktnberdeorerentacssete 310,327 

Sr ee BU GU ce cencccctecnnts concesecess cccecccsoosn 80,216 63 
$2,265,340 29 


This, it will be admitted, is a pretty respectable income. It also appears 
that the company paid during the same period nearly half a million ($481,- 
835.00) claims by death; and that still its assets amount to over five mil- 
lions and a quarter, ( $5,367,537.59.) 

It is generally admitted that those who grow pompous, rude, and over- 
bearing in propértion as they grow rich on the public money, have but very 
small minds, whatever may be the size or strength of their stomachs ; upon 
the other hand, there are a class who become more and more polite and 
thoughtful according as they become wealthy. ‘To the latter class belong 
the managers of the Equitable. Mr. Hyde is very like his rival in this 
respect. That gentleman and Mr, Lyman have really so many good quali- 
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ties in common that they should never be at war with each other; they 
should rather turn their combined arms against those small-headed, greedy, 
grasping, illiterate creatures, whose instincts are much more like those of 
sharks or vultures than those of honest philanthropic life insurers. We 
are glad, accordingly, that the rivals flourish. The Equitable has now an 
annual premium income of five millions and a half, ($5,500,000,) while its 
cash assets amount to nearly nine millions, ($9,000,000.) 

It is true that the Mutual Life, and the Connecticut Life, par nobile fratrum, 
boast larger assets than any of the really benevolent companies we have men- 
tioned ; but that the vicious sometimes prosper awhile, is no reason why the 
virtuous should feel discouraged. We think it will be pretty generally admit- 
ted by those who know these companies best, that, had they only commenced 
business a year or two ago, it would have been very doubtful whether 
either could ever succeed; for the masses are vastly more intelligent and less 
credulous now than they were when the Mutual and the Connecticut first 
began to proclaim the wonderful virtues of their respective wares. Compa- 
nies must be honest in order to succeed at the present day ; that is, except 
they be stock jobbers that can get their finger into the United States 
treasury, and then persuade Congress by golden or “ greenback” arguments, 
to grant them peculiar privileges! But even at the present rate of the increase 
of new companies, intelligence, integrity, and energy need have no fear but 
they will finally succeed. The example of the Continental Life (of New- 
York) fully sustains us in this view. This company is not yet quite three 
years in existence, and it has already accomplished the following results: 


Oe BD iene cde sncteseesccccsscessecinesscccsaseubincsacctdnecccetousseet 12,600 
acd tbtiinktsdttaseviintcindnnreininiinrssebeteeahorein xed . + «$2,300,000 
UE I, GUN I, ME iididssweswsensecoiscsceenensssnenncesousesel 40 per cent. 


This brief record needs no comment. , We would advise companics 
like The Homeeopathic Mutual, The Dick Parker Mutual, The First National 
Eclectic, The Jack Ketch Assurance and Annuity, The World Mutual, the 
Davy Crockett Life and Accident, The Excelsior Life, etc., to study these 
figures, and try to imitate the means by which they have been produced. 

The Globe Mutual Life continues to advance steadily, but without making 
any display. Its annual statement is brief, but it is comprehensive and sig- 
nificant. We extract the following figures : 

To net assets, January 1, 1868, $961,807.04 
* Premium account, 1868, - - $1,041,085.11 
“ Interest received and accrued, 78,623.54 1,119,708.65 


$2,081,515.69 


During 1868, it paid losses by death to the amount of $143,285.71; yet 
its assets have very nearly doubled during the same period, amounting now 
to $1,641,907.55. The president of the Globe Mutual was formerly actuary 
of the New-York Life ; but he was always opposed to spending the money 
of the policy-holders in mere display. 

Batterson need not console himself with the hope that the Provident Life 
and Accident, of Chicago, will no longer compete with his concerns. Men 
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actuated by honorable motives always discard any branch of business 
which they cannot carry on without imposing on public credulity. Accord- 
ingly, we believe the conductors of the Provident are about to leave the ac- 
cident business to Batterson. 

The United States Casualty, prompted by the same creditable feeling, 
has got ashamed of the Batterson modus operandi, and has resolved 
itself into an exclusively life company, under the title of the Anchor 
Life. As Mr. Fisher, its president, is a judicious, honest underwriter, and 
has intelligent colleagues possessed of similar characteristics, we have no 
doubt that the Anchor will prove worthy of its metaphorical name. It has 
some attractive features, of which we will take occasion to speak in our 
next, having no doubt that the managers of the company mean what they 
say. : 

Among the many companies recently inaugurated, the American Tontine 
seems to be the only one that inspires even an ordinary amount of confidence 
among the thinking portion of our people. How well it merits this confi- 
dence we are not yet prepared to say from our own knowledge; but appear- 
ances are certainly in its favor. Its plan is new in this country; but in 
Europe it has proved both successful and popular. The points on which it 
differs with other life companies, we may take occasion to discuss on a fu- 
ture occasion ; but at present we can do no more than allude to its favorable 
prestige. 

Sometimes there is a good deal in a name, but there is very little, we fear, 
in that of “‘ The Great Western Mutual Life,” of New-York, which commenced 
business some months before its prosperous and thriving neighbor, the Con- 
tinental. Itseems that the brokers do not succeed very well, after all, as life 
insurers ; the meanness of their former trade always seems to stick to them. 
True, all the managers of the Great Western are not brokers. Mr. Bage, 
the worthy president, numbers among his directors dealers in very nice 
things—even articles of vertu. We own that until we learned that Mr. 
Charles L. Tiffany, the well known jewel dealer, was a member of the board, 
we were somewhat at a loss to understand how it was that the Great Western 
people indulged so much in showy rings and breast-pins. Now the thing 
seems plain enough, and yet those articles have rather a suspicious, pasty 
look about them—inferior paste at that; for there are some of the Paris arti- 
cles which it is more difficult to distinguish from genuine diamonds than the 
uninitiated would believe. Be this as it may, we beg leave to suggest an 
improvement—why not change the name of the Great Western to “ The 
Artificial Diamond Mutual Assurance Company” ? 

In a short time every ism will have its insurance company ; quite a number 
of isms are already represented. Homceopathy can boast two or three; but 
we fear it will prove an empty boast to many. The Homeceopathic Life In- 
surance Company of New-York may, we suppose, be regarded as the expo- 
nent of its tribe. According to the learned managers of this institution the 
old system of doctoring killed more than it cured, whereas the new system 
rarely, if ever, fails to cure, etc. Every body knows by this time what the ho- 
moeopathic principle, similia similibus curantur, means ; whatever produces 
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desire will cure the same if its use is duly persevered in. This of course was 
a great discovery ; but a still greater one has been made lately on the same 
basis. -We are assured that homeeopathic policies have still more wonderful 
virtues if possible than homeopathic pills; supposing the policy-holder 
should find himself swindled by his homeeopathic insurer, he is to think 
nothing of that, but take more and more policies of the same kind, not spar- 
ing even the last dollar, and a cureis certain in theend. Let no one object 
that the doctor who undertakes to operate in this wonderful way is but 
young in the business, and may fail to fulfil his promises. The ‘ manual” 
of the Homeeopathic company disposes of all such objections in a very sim- 
ple manner; we quote a brief passage : 


“If an old company regularly divides and pays out or agrees to pay its profits, then it has 
nothing left but its capital and cash enough to meet its liabilities, great or small. Itis there- 
fore not so strong as a new company, which has liabilities comparatively so small that its capi- 
tal, added to its reserve fund, renders the absolute security far greater in proportion.” (p. 19.) 


Thus the newer a company is the stronger it is ; from which it follows, of 
course, that the older a company is the weaker itis! We readily admit that 
this is true in some cases. The Homeopathic Mutual is indeed weak 
enough to-day, but we think it quite likely that it will be still weaker this 
time twelvemonth, if it does not pass out of existence altogether in the 
mean time. 

“The First National Eclectic Life Assurance Society” is the title of another 
of the numerous new brood of companies, which are to cast the old into 
the shade by their ‘‘ peculiar features” and their benevolent, magnanimous 
deeds. That no one need apprehend exaggeration in its pretensions, will 
be sufficiently manifest from the fact that foremost among its directors are 
the Hon. Demas Barnes, manufacturer of patent medicines, and the Hon. 
Henry Ivison, manufacturer of “the celebrated American series” that have 
done so much to render our good people intelligent and enlightened! As 
the difficulty seems to be now to find appropriate names for the numerous 
new companies that are in process of organization, we beg leave to suggest 
a few which we think would be found sufficiently appropriate. One of our 
enterprising publishers has issued a large series of works from time to time, 
such as “ The Life of Jack Ketch,” ‘“ The Life of Dick Parker the Pirate,” 
“ The Life of Galloping Dick,” etc.* It would be easy to transpose these 
titles so that they might read somewhat as follows: The Jack Ketch Life 
Insurance Company ; The Dick Parker Pirate Life and Accident Insurance 
Company; The Galloping Mutual Benefit Life and Annuity, etc. 

Just as we close our last pages we receive from the Insurance superinten- 
dent at Albany ‘Abstracts compiled from the annual statements of the 
joint-stock fire insurance companies of the state of New-York, showing 
their condition on the 31st day of December, 1868.” We are sorry that this 
publication did not arrive a few days earlier, for it contains not a little that 
would be highly interesting to our readers. As it is, we must lay it aside 
for the present; but we will review it carefully and searchingly in our 





* Vide Peterson's Catalogue of “ Lives of Highwaymen."’ Philadelphia, Pa. 
VOL, XIX.—NO, XXXIX. 26 
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next, and show that there are a large number of persons who are far too 
careless in regard to the resoures and character of the companies in which 
they insure against loss and damage by fire. 

The statement made by the popular and progressive Security Fire, of 
New-York, shows that 1868 was a prosperous year with that institution. 
Against gross assets of $1,477,000 at the close of 1867, the company now 
shows over $1,700,000. Better than this is the fact, which we have had 
authenticated to us, that the business of the first two months of the present 
year paid the Security a profit of more than $100,000. It has been our 
pleasure always to speak well of this company, both under the régime of 
that princely man, the late Joseph Walker, and under the present intelli- 
gent and energetic management. 

Thanks to the judicious management of Mr. Reese, the Hope Fire, of 
New-York, has done excellent business during the past year. Its aggregate 
amount of available assets is now $225,779.62; its aggregate cash income 
during the year has been $125,769.64. These figures of the Hope inspire 
more confidence than ten times their apparent value in the statistics of 
other companies—of the Home, for instance. 

The assets of the Washington Fire are steadily increasing; at the first 
of January of the present year they amounted to $764,629.85 ; the aggregate 
income for the year reached the handsome sum of $319,461.60. During 
the same period nearly $110,000 were paid for losses, about one twelfth of 
which belonged to preceding years. Ifthe curious will compare these various 
items with the corresponding items of some of our loudly-boasting compa- 
nies, the Continental Fire, for instance, they will be able to determine for 
themselves which is the safer company after all. 

Our review of marine companies we must also postpone until June. 
cannot close, however, without congratulating the policy-holders of the 
Mercantile Mutual on the continued prosperity of that faithful and honorable 
institution. No spurious “scrip” has ever emanated from this company. 
If General Grant has not heard of the scrip operations, perhaps Mr. Bout- 
well will take the customs of New-York, at least during the first year, in 
scrip, like that of the Sun Mutual! = 
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American Sunday-School Union, report of, 
noticed, 190. 

Asiatic origin of music, 341-347, want of 
harmony in, 348. 

Béranger and his songs, article on, 256, ef 
seqg.—limitations of his genius, 257—posi- 
tion as a poet, id.—fame not early acquired, 
258—birth and early years, ib. et seg.—sent 
to schoo!, 259—goes to Peronne, id.—anec- 
dote, ib. et seg.—ignorance of Greek and 
Latin, 260—occupations, ib,—apprentice to 
a printer, i/.—returns to Paris, ib.—poetic 
studies, ib. et seg.—poverty, 261— early 
poems, id.—discouragements and gayety, 
id. et seg.—poetic system, 262, et sey.—pop- 
ularity of early poems, 263—reputation es- 
tablished, ib.—attentions, ib.—several pub- 
lications, 265 — prosecutions by govern- 
ment, id. et segy.—subjects of his songs, 266 
—licenses, ib.—anecdote concerning bald- 
ness, ib. et seg.—tribute to woman, 267— 
love poems, #b. et seg.—wit and satire, 268 
—Bohemian life, id. et seg.—Pathos, 269— 
common characters, ib.—patriotism, ib. — 
satires, 270.—hatred of the English, ib.— 
love of humanity, ib.—of birds, ib.—serious 
aspects, 271—difficulty of translating his 
songs, ib."et seg.—the garret, 272—style, 
273—a social poet, id.—characteristics of 
genius, ib. et seg.—personal qualities, 274 
—interest in politics, ib. et sey.—independ- 
ence, 275—anecdotes illustrating, id. et seq. 
—prosperity of later years, 276—death and 
funeral, id.—epitaph, ib. et seg.—love of 
humanity, 277—what we owe him, id. et 
seq. 

Belles-Lettres, 167 et seg. 368. 





Burns, the sorrows of, article on, 46, e¢ seg.— 
appearance in Edinburgh, 48 — reception 
there, id.—claims to notice, 49—character 
of early writings, i+.—what made him a 
poet, 50—early life, 51—first poetical writ- 
ings, 52—declares that he is tired of life, 
i).—sensitiveness, 53—loves, ib.—effect of 
errors, ib. et seqg.—dissipation, 55—ambi- 
tion, i/.—troubles of his family, 56—reso- 
lutions to be wise, id.—charity due him, 
ib. et seqg.—resolution to leave his country, 
5%—why he did not go, ib.—resolves to 
publish his poems, éd. e¢ seg.—faith in his 
genius, 58—reception of his poems, ib.— 
self-knowledge, 59—character of his educa- 
tion, ib.—prescience, 60—leaves Edinburgh, 
61—generosity, ib. et seg.—marriage, 62— 
sorrows of Jean Armour, id.—returns to 
farming, ib.—social qualities and errors, 
#.—wherein he failed, 64 — accumulated 
sufferings, 65—extracts from last letters, 
id. et seqg.—his melancholy end, 66—olaims 
as a poet, ib. et seg.—correct estimate of 
himself, 67—religion, id. et seq. 

Christian Literature, Early, article on, 23, ef 
seqg.—prominence of discussions on, i.— 
authenticity of books of the Bible, id. et 
seg.—the Arian heresy, 24—origin of Chris- 
tianity, ib.—tactics of adversaries, 25 — 
present advantages for forming opinions, 
ib. et seq. — extent and variety of early 
Christian literature, 26—gospels in exist- 
ence in second century, 27—apochryphal 
writings lost, ib. et seg.—produced to end 
of fourth century, 29— fathers of the 
church, ib.—extent of their works, id. 
seg.—character of some of the lost books, 
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20—early Christian legends, id. et seg.— 
the Apochrypha aftributed to St. John, 32 
—Nepos, ib. et seg.—controversy concern- 
ing the Revelation, 33, et seg.—rapid growth 
of early Christian literature, 34—in the 
second century, 35—works of, ib.—hereti- 
cal writers, 36, e¢ seg.—of the third century, 
37, et seqg.—of the fourth century, 39—labors 
of Dr. Tischendorf in, 39, ef seg.—of M. 
Ozanam, 43, e¢ seg.—Jerome and Augus- 
tine in, 44, et seg.—effect of Latin hymns 
in middle ages, 45—a 

eltic Music, article on, 336, e¢ seg.— univer- 
sality of music, 337—national instruments 
of the Celts, id. ef seg.—distribution of Celtic 
race, 338—character of their music, 339— 
Irish music, ib.—Scotch, id. et seg.—F rench, 
$40—Asiatic origin of, 341—ancient musi- 
cal instruments, id. et seg.—Egyptian mu- 
sic, 343—Greek and Hebrew, id.—Greek 
musical instruments, 344—slow progress 
of music, 345—apostolic practices, ib.— 
music among the Romans, id. et seg.—the 
troubadours, 346 — what the Crusades did 
for music, id. et seg.—Eastern origin of fa- 
mous songs, 347—harmony not known in 
Asia nor Africa, 348—characteristics of Cel- 
tic music, id. et seg.—its durability, 349, e¢ 
seq.—ancient ballads and hymns, 350--Celtic 
music in different countries, 351, et seg.— 
the guitar, 352—Arabic music in Spain, id. 
et seq.—musical talent of the Gypsies, 353 
colors used to distinguish intervals, id. et 
seg.— comparison of Scotch with Asiatic 
music, 354, et seg.—origin of the bagpipe, 
355—known to the Greeks and Romans, 
356—improved by the Irish, 357—how re- 
garded by the English, i+.—character of 
Greek music, 358, ef seq. 

‘entral American traditions, 283 ef seg.— 
tribes, 286. 


Central Pacific railroad, its managers criti- 


cised. 


Chinese deities, 12 et seg. 


Citizens’ Association of New-York, 198 et seq. 

Civilization, History of, by Prof. Dean, re- 
viewed, 184, et seq. 

Columbia College, article on, 303 et seg.—pro- 
gress by, 303—different classes of educators 
and their respective habits, 304—Protestant 
and Catholic male and female educators, 305 
—Dr. Van Norman, #.—Dr. Barnard and 
Father Shea, 306 et seg.—Fordham College, 
ib.—St. Xavier's, 307-8—“ exhibition,” 308 
—Georgetown and Holy Cross colleges, 309 
—New-York and Canadian fathers, 310— 
Brothers, id.—University, 311—pleas, ib.— 
Very Rev. I. Perrin, ib.—argument, 312— 
high praise by archbishop, 313—apology 
for, ib.—Dr. Barnard on qualifications, ib.— 
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extract, 314—recitations at Columbia, 315— 
historical retrospect, ib.—School of Mines, 
316—-translating exercises, ib.—supposed 
wealth of college, 317—geological collection 
318—educational views of Dr. Barnard, id. 
—European colleges, 319—cheapness of 
education, 320—thanks, id. 

Colladon, M. experiments of, on conductors 
of sound, 75. 

Coracin, controversy with Dionysius, 32 ef 
seq. 

Cousin, Victor, relations with Hegel, 131 e¢ 
seq. 

Cradle Lands, by Lady Herbert, noticed, 190 
et seq. 

Cumberland, Duke of, his connection with 
Orangeism, 86 et seq. 

Dean, Amos, LL.D., his History of Civiliza- 
tion reviewed, 184 et seq. 

Diogenes the Cynic, article on, 209, e¢ seg — 
indifference of great men to fame, ib.— 
Homer and sop, ib.—Pythagoras, 210— 
Swift and the author of Junius, id. ef seg.— 
value of fame, 211—examples, id. ef seg.— 
misrepresentations, 212—his merits and 
errors, id. et seg.—birth, 218—education, id. 
—goes to Athens, id.—applies to Antis- 
thenes, ib.—becomes his disciple, 214—did 
he live ina tub? i/.—wanderings, id.—his 
account of the tub, 215—how he was es- 
teemed at Athens and at Corinth, ib.—be- 
havior at Corinth, i+.—fits of despondency 
i+.—method of teaching, ib.—accusations 
of indecency, 216— interview with Al- 
exander, i+.— some accounts of incor- 
rect, 217—French accounts of Dioge- 
nes, ib. — influence of works on, 219— 
accounts of other interviews with Alex- 
ander, 22i—what they prove, id. et seg.— 
acquaintance with Homer and Greek tragic 
poets, 222—relations with Plato, ib.—anec- 
dotes, 223—philosophical sects of Athens, 
ib.—Diogenes sold as a slave, ib.—beha- 
vior when exhibited for sale, 224— made 
tutor of sons of Xeniades, id. — course 
with them, id.— Greek works on his 
slavery, ib.—that of Lucian, 224—extracts 
from, ib.—modern disparagers of Diogenes, 
227— falsity of charge of atheism, id. — 
moral character, 228—attachment of his 
pupils, i+. — reasons of enmity against, 
id.—frankness, id.—gallantry, 230—works 
of, 231—various accounts of his death, id. 
—honors to his memory, #.—his tomb 
and epitaph, 232. 

Disraeli, B., his contest with Gladstone and 
resignation, 328. 

Dominic, St., Life of, noticed, 178 et seg., 328. 

Dominican order, sketch of, 178 et seq. 
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Early Christian Literature, article on, 23 e¢ 
seq. 

Earthly Paradise, The, criticised, 172 et seq. 

Echoes, their phenomena, 76. 

Education, 176, 376. 

Etruria, Ancient, article on, 144 e¢ seq. 


Etruria, Ancient, article on, 144, ef seg.—or- 
igin of inhabitants, id.—insufficiency of 
historical information, 145—opinions re- 
specting, is.— Roman indifference, id. — 
Lydian tradition, 146 — character of Ly- 
dians, ib.—the Tuscans, 147—Greek know]l- 
edge of, ib.—language, 148— Tyrrhenian 
settlements among, 149, ef seg.—founda- 
tion of first cities, 150—wars with the Um- 
bri, 151—monuments of, ib.—introduction 
of Pelazgic characters, ib.—commerce and 
the fine arts in, 152—irruption of Gauls 
into, 153—history as recorded by Livy, id» 
— geographical position, «. — principa. 
cities of, id. et seg.—Luna, id.—for what 
memorable, 154—Ristorium, ib.—Florentia, 
ib.—Volaterre, 155—monuments and ruins, 
2b.—mention of in Livy, is.—Sienna, 156— 
Vetulonii, i#—Populonium, 157—mention 
of by Virgil, is.—description of site by 
Strabo, ib.—remains of, ib.—Telamo, 158— 
for what famous, ib.—Cossa, 160—Gravis- 
cai, 161.—Tarquinii, ib.—for what noted, 
162, et seg.—Castrum Novum, 163—Tyagi, 
i+.—islands near Etruria, 164—colonies of, 
165—Hannibal in, id. 

England, the Ruling Class in, article on, 321, 
et seqg.—Lord Palmerston’s administration, 
ib.—Mr. Gladstone, 323—demands of the 
aristocracy, i+. — Lord Russell’s cabinet, 
324— bill for parliamentary reform, 325— 
Gladstone’s defeat, i.—the Earl of Derby, 
326 — his administrations, ib.—Mr. Dis- 
racli’s reform measures, 327—made pre- 
mier, ié.—Mr. Gladstone's resolutions, id. 
—parliament dissolved, 328—new parlia- 
ment, ib.— Disraeli resigns, id. —recom- 
mends Gladstone, 329—Gladstone and the 
whigs, ib.—his cabinet, 330—changes of 
ministry, ib.—probable duration of admin- 
istration, 331, Lord Elgin on British pre- 
mier and American president, id. et seg.— 
points of difference, 332, et seg.—character 
of British appointments, 333—the British 
cabinet, id.—that of Mr. Gladstone, id. e¢ 
seq.—salaries of ministers, 334, et seg.—of 
other officers, 335—number displaced by 
change of ministry, id. et seg. 

Fish, Hamilton, 366. 

Fordham College, 306—character of, ib. et seq. 

Franciscan order, notice of, 180 et seg. 

French music, 340. 

Gladstone, Wm., 323—his reform resolutions, 
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827 ef seg.—made prime minister, 329—his 
cabinet, 330—duration of his ministry, 331. 

Grant, President, and his Cabinet, article 
on, 359, ef seg.—excitement since his elec- 
tion, 359.— course of parties, id. — eu- 
logies and denunciations, 350—on trial, id. 
—military capacity, ib.—praise and cen- 
sure of former presidents, ib.—President 
Johnson, id. ef seg.—examples, 361—poli- 
ticians and military chieftains, ib.—Wel- 
lington, id.—Napoleon, id. et seg.—Grant 
not a partisan or bigot, 363—present po- 
sition, ib.—that of English monarch, id. 
—the Tenure of Office, 364— position of 
the doge of Venice, id.—to the victors be- 
long the spoils, odious, ib.—course of other 
nations, ib. et seg.—of Pericles, 365—Grant. 
and Congress, ib. — his cabinet, 366—Mr. 
Fish,ib.—Mr. Stewart and his qualifications, 
id. — political economists not millionaires, 
367—Mr. Boutwell, ib.—Generals Schofield 
and Rawlins, 368—Secretaries Borie and 
Wells, id. 

Greek music, 343 et seg.—musical instru- 
ments, 344. 

Gypsies, musical talent of, 353. 

Hebrew deities, 12. 

Hegel, George William Frederick, article on, 
108, et seg.—pedigree, id.—birth and early 
years, 109—early studies, i.—peculiarities 
of character, id. et seqg.—early translations 
of classics, 110—oratorical powers, ib. — 
character of early writings, ib.—attention 
to details, 111—enters University of Ti- 
bingen, id.—destined for the church, ib.— 
course of study, id. et seg.—sickness, 112— 
received his degree, ib.—dissertations, id. 
—accomplishments, id. ef seg.—friends at 
the university, 113—democracy, id.—polit- 
ical acts, 114—love, ib.—becomes tutor at 
Berne, id.—travels in Switzerland, id. e¢ 
seq.—studies and labors in Switzerland, 
115—change of theological opinions, id. et 
seq.—historical and philosophical studies, 
116—correspondence with Schelling, id. e¢ 
seg.—with Holderlin, 117—character of his 
philosophy, 118—removal to Jena, ib. — 
lectures there, 119 — Critical Journal of 
Philosophy, 119—enunciates his philoso- 
phical system, id.—falsity of the charge of 
intentional obscurity, 120, e¢ seg.—opposes 
Schelling’s philosophy of nature, 121, e¢ 
seg.—his waste-book,122—studies, ib,—lec- 
tures on philosophy of history, 123, et seg.— 
influence with the students, ib.—friends, id. 
et seg. — honors, 125—how regarded by 
Goethe and Schiller, i.—Napoleonie war, 
i}.—rector of a gymnasium, 126—marriage, 
ib. —logic, 127—removes to Heidelberg, 
id.—labors there, ib.—removes to Berlin, 
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128—condemnation by theologians, 129— 
work and studies at Berlin, 130—position 
there, 131 — travels, id. — relations with 
Victor Cousin, id. ef seg.—last lectures, 
132—popularity, 133—his school, éd. ef seq, 


—engages in journalism, 134 — his last 


birthday, id.—death, id. 


Herbert, Lady, 190 et seq. 
How to Win, reviewed and criticised, 373-6. 


Insurance, reports and journals of, reviewed, 


200 ef seq., 388 et seq. 
Treland, Orangeiem in, article on, 79 ef seq. 
Trish music, 339, 357. 


Longfellow, H. W., his “‘ New England Trage- 


dies ” reviewed and criticised, 167 ef seq. 
Manes, schism of, 38. 
Martin, experiments on sound, 70 ef seq. 
Mexico, Ancient, the Successive Conquests 
and Races of, article on, 278, e¢ seg.—for- 
mer ignorance concerning, id. — Spanish 
historical works on, 279—Abbé Brasseur 
de Bourbourg’s researches, id. et seg. — 
M. Aubin’s work respecting, 280—antiquity 
of people, i+.—language, — origin of, 281 
et seq.—traditions in Central America, 283— 
resemblance to Greek myths, i+.—Votan, 
id. et seg.—his doings, 284, et seg.—Zamna 
and his work, 285—Central American tribes, 
286—Mexican hieroglyphics, id. et seg.—his- 
torical songs, 287—Mexican traditions, id. 
—immigrations from the east, id. ef seg.— 
supposed origin of this race, 288—incon- 
gruities of statements concerning, id. et 
seq. —a& more probable supposition, 289, 
et seq.—probable existence of an ancient 
empire, 290 —early revolutions, 291—dis- 
persion of the Toltecs, i. — the Tutui- 
xins, id. et seg.—cities founded by them,292 
—magnificence of their edifices, id. et seg.— 
the Chichimecs, 293—speculations concern- 
ing, id. et seg.—the Nahuas, 294—accounts of 
warriors, ib. et seg.—extension of the Tol- 
tec empire, 295, ef seg.—the priests, 296— 
human sacrifices, ib.—distinguished chief- 
tains, ib. et seg.—the Mexican Semiramis, 
297, et seg.—another Mexican hero, 298, e¢ 
seq.—Huemac, 299, ef seg.—the new dy- 
nasty, 300—civil wars, ib. et seg.—the Mex- 
ican race, 30i—their origin and wander- 
ings, ib. et seg.—monuments showing early 
civilization, 302—civil contests, id. et seq. 
Infernal Divinities, Ancient and Modern, 
article on, ée seg.—belief in civil spirits, 
ib.—changes in character of, 2—Hesiod’s 
opinion, 3—Plato on, id.—Homer on, id. et 
seq.—Thales on, 4—A2schylus and Euripides 
on, id. et seqg.—Plutarch on changes of, 5, 
et seqg.—of the Romans borrowed from the 
Greeks, 6— when introduced among the 
Romans, id.—variations of character of, 7 


INDEX. 
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—St. Augustine on, ib.—character of Jupi- 
ter, ib.—his family relations, id. et seg.— 
Jupiter and Europa, 9, e¢ seg.—St. Justin 
on demons, 10—character of ancient 
deities, ib.— Phenician and Egyptian di- 
vinities, id. et seg.—Pythagoras on, 11— 
Diodorus Siculus on, id. e¢ seg. — Hindu 
deities, 12—how classified in their sacred 
books, ii.—Persian and Chinese deities, 
1b. et seg. — Hebrew writers on Pagan di- 
vinities, 13, e¢ seg.—mention of the devil 
in the Bible, 14—character in Book of Job, 
ib.—how generally regarded by the Jews, 
id. et seg.—opinion sustained by Christian 
fathers, 15— Satan's character in more 
recent books of the Bible, 15—Zechariah 
on, id. et seg.—as given in the New Testa- 
ment, 16—his degeneracy, ib.—character in 
Luther’s time, 17—Chrysostom on demons, 
ib. et seg.—Thomas Aquinas on, 18—Prot- 
estant reformers on, id. et seg.—standing 
with Catholics and Protestants, 19—char- 
acter in the time of Hudibras, 20—Milton’s 
account of, 2i—American Catholic arch- 
bishop on Satan and Luther, 22. 


Mohler, J. A., D. D.,. his work on ‘* Symbol- 
ism” reviewed, 187 e¢ seq. 
Morris, William, his “‘ Earthly Paradise’ 
criticised, 172 et seg. 
Music, Celtic, article on, 336 et seq. 
Orangeism in Ireland, article on, 79, e¢ seg.— 
object of the article, 80, e¢ seg.—character 
of Orangemen for intelligence, 81—what 
would be the influence of Orangeism in 
America, id. et seg.—origin of, 82, ef seg.— 
William III. and Ireland, ib.—massacre of 
Glencoe, id. et seg.—character of William, 
85, ef seg —Duke of Cumberland and Or- 
angeism, 86, et seg.—conduct in England, 
87—in Holland, id. et seg.—his unpopular- 
ity, 88—secret of success of Orangeism, 89 
—malignancy (of its adherents, ib.—testi- 
mony regarding, 90, e¢ seg.—Mr. Christie's 
evidence, 91, e¢ seg.—report of Mr. Hunter, 
92— Lord Gosford’s address upon, 93 — 
workings of in 1830, id. et seg.—outrages in 
Armagh, 94—in the county of Down, id. 
et seqg.—Edinburgh Review upon, 95—con- 
duct of magistrates, 96—leading journals 
in the Orange interest, ib.—evidence of 
ib. et seq.—course of English quarterlies, 
97%—affairs at Dolly’s Brae, id. et seg.—mur- 
ders of women, 98—attack on a school- 
house, #d.— fanaticism, id. ef seg.—treat- 
ment of a Protestant clergymen, 99 — tes- 
timony on the subject, ib.—the Catho- 
lic clergy and education, id. et seg.—their 
teaching republican, 100—intolerance and 
absurdity of Orange resolutions, 101— ef- 
forts to preserve a Protestant population, 
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ib. et seqg.—testimony respecting, 102, et 
seqg.—denunciations of Orangeism, 103, e¢ 
seg.—workings in the south of Ireland, 104 
—in Scotland, 105— present condition, 
ib.—Ribbonism and, 106—destruction of 
statue of William III., i. e¢ seg.—Orange- 
ism in the United States, 107, ef seg. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co., its report reviewed, 
384. 

Periodicals, the Miraculous Element in eur, 
136, et seg.—fast people, ib. — magazines 
ahead of time, 237—prophets, ib. — what 
the public demand, id.—how the Spectator 
and Tatler were issued, 238, e¢ seg. —use- 
lessness of antedating, 139 — antedated 
news summaries, 141—rights of publishers, 
142—Edinburgh Review, id.—other foreign 
periodicals, 144. 


Philological Society, American, report of, 
reviewed, 176. 

Political economy, 191 et seq. 

Rawiins, Gen. 368. 

Rhymes of the Poets, noticed, 171 et seg. 

Rightful Heir, The, reviewed, 368-72. 

Scotch Music, 339 et seg. 354. 

Secretary of the Treasury, report of, review- 
ed, 191 ef seq. 

Seymour, Horatio,qualificationsf or the Presi- 
dency, 362. 

Shea, Father, as a college president, 306 et seq. 

Sisters of Visitation, their circular appeal 
noticed, 376-8. 


Sound, the phenomena of, article on, 69 et seq, 
—sense of hearing, ib.—power of cultiva- 
tion, ib.—requisites for production of, 70.— 
M. Saussure’s experiments on, id.—M. 
Martin’s,{id. et seg.—experiments with the 
diapason, 71, et seg.—effects of a rarefied me- 
dium, 72—sounds heard further at night 
than in the daytime, id. et seg.—Sir John 
Herschel’s remarks, 73—can be heard best 
on a level plain, ib.—distance at which it 
can be heard, id. e¢ seg.—velocity of, 74,et 
seq.—conductors of, 7s—experiments of M. 
Colladen on, id.—successive transmission 
ib.—two sounds mayneutralize each other, 
id. et sey.—phenomena of echoes, 76—Prof. 
Henry’s experiments, ib.—construction of 
lecture halls, 77—how walls should be built, 
to aid, ib.—effect of reflecting surfaces on, 
%8—whispering galleries, i+.—moral effect 
of, id. et seq. 


Stewart, A. T., his qualifications as Secretary 
of the Treasury, 366 et seq. 

St. Xavier's College, 307 et seq. 

Symbolism, Dr. Mohler’s work on, reviewed, 
187 et seg. 

Tenure of Office Law, 364. 

Tertullian, his errors of doctrine, 37. 
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Third century, eminent Christians of, 37 et 
seq. 

Tischendorf, Dr. Constantine, his biblical 
labors, 39 ef seq. 

Toltecs, the, an early Mexican race, 291 et seg. 
—extension and magnificence of their em- 
pire, 295 et seg. 

Turco-Greek question article on, 282, e¢ seq. 

.—position of Sultan, ib.—his sway, 233 
—Mussulmans and Christians, id.—Crete 
in early times, ib.—conquest by the Turks, 
ib. et seg.—after Greek war of independ- 
ence, 234—England and France divided re- 
specting, ib.—European sympathy with 
Greeks and Cretans, id. et seg.—effect of war 
in Crete, 235—course of Greece, ib.—Otto- 
man statements, id. ef seg.—Turkish de. 
mands, 236—circular to European powers, 
id. et seg.—effect of, 237—Turkish vice-ad- 
miral, id.—correspondence, 238 ef seg.— 
Turkish grievances, 239—reply of Greek, 
minister to Turkish ultimatum, id. ef seg. 
—neutral position of great powers, 240--jus- 
tice of Turkish proceedings, ib.—maritime 
power of, 241--condition of, ib.—population, 
army,and revenue, id.e¢ seqg.—financial condi- 
tion of Turkey, 242—extent and power, ib.— 
navy, id. et seg.—Mussulman religion, ib.— 
polygamy doomed id. et seg.—Turkish pro- 
gress, 244—position of Russia, ib.—condi- 
tion of Greece, id. et sey.—diplomatic repre- 
sentations, 245—note of Greek minister to 
Turkey, ib.—unfair policy of Greek govern- 
ment, 246 e¢ seg.—warnings of European 
powers, 247 et seg.—Greeks the aggressors, 
248—conference of*great powers, 249—posi- 
tion of Turkey, 250—opponents of Ottoman 
rule, 251—Paris conference, id. et seg.—its 
objects, ib.—condition of Cretan insurrec 
tion, 252 e¢ seg.—Turkish naval operations, 
253 et seg.—proceedings at Paris conference. 
254—-withdrawal of Greek minister, 254— 
declaration of plenipotentiaries, 255—ad- 
monition of Greece, id. 

Tuscans, origin of, 145. 

Tutul-Kins, a Mexican race, 291 et segy.—their 
cities, 292—magnificence of their edifices, 
ib. et seq. 

Tyrrhenians, their history and character, 
146 et seq. 

Union Pacific railroad—its managers criti- 
cised, 382. 

Van Norman, Dr., 305. 

Walls, their proper construction, 77. 

Whispering galleries, 78. 

William II1., his conduct toward Ireland, 82, 
et seq.—murder of John De Witt, 85—his 
Protestantism, é.-treatment of his wife, 86 
—destruction of his statute at Dublin, 106. 
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KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE 


7 
City of New York. 














Principal Office, 161 Broadway. 





ERASTUS LYMAN, GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, 





PRESIDENT. SECRETARY. 
Assets, . $5,500,000 00 
Amount paid to Widows and Orphans of Deceased 
Members, over . . 1,200,000 00 
Surplus Dividends paid in Cash ‘and added to In- 
surance, over 650,000 00 
Members Insured in 1868, —10, 722 
Amount Insured in 1868, ‘ ‘ 33,073,000 00 





PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 

New Policies Issued. Amount Insured. 
1866. . 5450. . $17,000,000 
1867 . .10,284 . . 31,310,725 
ag@ee. . SU,f7me.. 33,073,000 

ASSETS. 

1866 Dec. 3lst. . $1,569,929 

| i .  . 3,077,553 

1868. OS ie 5,170,500 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY 
Issued from $1,000 to $25,000 on a single life. 





BRANCH OFFICES. 


CHICAGO—Chicagpo, Ills. For States of Illinois, Indiana, wer Towa, Wisconsin, Mine- 
sota, and Ohio. TTISON, MANAGER. 

SOUTH-EASTERN—Baltimore, Md. For States of Soe! Delaware, Virginia, West-Vir- 
ginia, and District of Columbia. JOHN A. NIC HOLS, MANAGER. 

SOUTHERN—Savannah, Ga. For States of Georgia, the C soln Florida, and Alabama, 

AARON WILBUR, Manager, 

SOUTH-WESTERN—New-Orleans, La. For States of Loutalan "Terae Kansas, and Southern 
Mississippi. PAXSON N, MANAGER. 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY—Memphis, Tenn. For States = aisle Arkanas, ‘Tennessee, and 
Northern Mississippi. 8. R. CLARKE & CO., Manacers. 

HOME DISTRICT—161 Broadway, N.Y. ForStates p New-York, New-Jersey, ( enmneinth, 
and Rhode-Island. General Agency in Penn. H. LASSING, Manacer. 
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THE 


National Life Insurance Gompany 


NEW- YORK 
No. 212 Broadway, Corner of Fulton Street, 


(KNOX BUILDING.) 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 69, $440,000.00 








Dividend to Policy-holders 50 per cent. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 


| OFFERED_TO 


INSURERS IN THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


—*oe 





All Policies non-forfeiting on principle of Massachusctts non-forfeiture 
Law. © 


All Policies incontestable after five years. 

Note taken for one half the annual premium. 

No interest charged on semi-annual or quarterly premiums. 
Thirty days’ grace allowed in payment of premiums. 


—— #e«—— 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


Ss. M, BEARD, ELI’ BEARD, HOWELL SMITH, 
S. C. HERRING, HECTOR TOULMIN, F. H. LUMMUS, 
HENRY CLEWS, W. A. CUMMINGS, H. P. FREEMAN, 
J. A. ISELIN, J. O. HALSEY, JOSEPH WILDE, 
8. T. TRUSLOW, E. A. JONES, CHARLES CURTIS, 
ROBERT CROWLEY, ii. J. RAYMOND, A. WRIGHT, M_D., 
T. B. VAN BUREN, J. C. DIMMICK, W. H. WORTHINGTON. 
ale le 
OFFICERS: 


EDWARD A. JONES, Pres. JONATHAN O. HALSEY, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN A. MORTIMORE, Secretary. 
JOHN C. DIMMICK, Attorney and Counsel. 


HIRAM B. WHITE, M.D., Medical Examiner. Residence, No. 5 Green Avenue, near 
Fulton avenue, Brooklyn.—At office daily from 2 to 3 o’clock P.m. 


Call or send for Circular. 
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“This corporation (The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States) can be said to mark and distinguish the com- 
mencement of the recent astounding progress in the business 
of Life Insurance.”—WILLIAM BARNES, Superintendent of N. Y. 
Ins. Department, Report, 1868. 





eee 


THE: 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


No. 92 Broadway, New-York. 


WM. C. ALEXANDER, HENRY B. HYDE, 


President. 





Vice-President. 


GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 


Actuary. Secretary. 





eee 


Cash Assets, nearly, - - $9,000,000 
Annual Premium Income, - $5,500,000 


—~-o——__— 





SUM ASSURED (NEW BUSINESS) DURING THE YEAR 
ENDING JAN. 31, 1869, 


$52,000,000. 


It issues all desirable Non-Forfeiting Policies on a Single 
Life, from $250 to $25,000. 
ALL PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG POLICY-HOLDERS ANNUALLY FROM THE START. 
ITS FIVE MODES OF APPLYING DIVIDENDS ARE: Permanent Increase of Policy, Term 
Increase of Policy, Permanent Reduction of Premium, Term Reduction of 
Premium, Limitation of Number of Premiums to be Paid. 


These concessions are made by no otherCompany. Its comparative rank as to new busi- 
ness done since its organization, among all American Companies, stand as follows: 


In 1860, it was the NINTH. In 1864 and 1865, the SIXTH. 
In 1861, the EIGHTH. In 1866, the} FOURTH. 
In 1862 and 1863, the SEVENTH. In °67, (the fiscal y’r,) the SECOND. 


It is the most Successful Company ever organized, and, for its years, the LARGEST 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 

{= To secure a Policy in the Equitable, apply at the office, No. 92 Broadway, 
New-York, or to any of the Society’s Agents throughout the United States. 


(2 Agents wishing to represent the EQUITABLE are invited to make application for 
appointment, by letter, to the New-York Office. 





~a-- © — 
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JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


UNITED STATES 


TYPE AND ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY 


AND 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 28, 30, and 31 Centre Street, 


Corner of Reade and Duane Streets, New-York. 





A Large Stock of English and German Faces, both Plain and Ornamental, 


kept on hand. 


All type cast at this establishment is manufactured from 


the metal known as 
CONNER’S UNEQUALLED 


HARD TYPE METAL. 


Every article necessary for a perfect Printing 
Office furnished. 
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Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW-YORK. 








Offices Nos. 156 & 158 Broadway. 


a 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR 1868. 





For premiums, extra premiums, etc..............+0++0+ inendeewe $1,874,796 40 
Spe Ee haackccsurctenranenssdsrestbainnaananneds 310,327 26 
For interest and rents accrued............sssesee iiincaticeneees 80,216 63 
$2,265,340 29 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid Claims by Death"on Policies and Bonus, and Payment of 

SIN oincdsed nchGidensenesenanaesnnaseeuennckaeieacn 481,835 00 
Paid Expenses, Salaries, Taxes, Revenue Stamps, Medical Ex- 

aminers’ Fees, Commissions, etc. ..........0-sesscessscccceces 311,895 12 
Paid Dividends, Return Premiums, Purchased Policies, and Bonus 

BETEN GEE SPs GiB vac ccctnccsccsscencssccessessenses 887,023 53 

—— $1,180,753 65 
ASSETS 
Ces Se TE GR OE TR a onic incenccccwensececsccvescsceseesssve 49,911 87 
I I on toensceckicensersectecevescescseseeesere 1,234,055 09 
SE Riise tbe ecensroccensciseeeeneraseacete 2,033,080 02 
(The actuarial estimates of the value of thé Policies which se- 

cure these notes is about $2,500,000.) 
United States and New-York State Stocks..............+sesceeees 712,605,00 
Quarterly and Semi-annual Premiums deferred, and Premiums 

and Interest in course of collection and transmission......... 649,342 54 
Temporary Loans on Stocks and Bonds...............ssseeeeeeee 596,225 00 

(Market value of the Securities, $837,773.) 
Interest due to date and all other property............ ssencnnsee 92,318 10 

$5,367,537 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. H. Y. WEMPLE, Assist. Sec’y. 





GENERAL AGENTS. 


GEORGE E. FRENCH, Manchester, N. H., for Maine and New-Hampshire. 
EVERETT & PEIRCE, Boston, Massachusetts, for Eastern Massachusetts. 

O. L. SHELDON, Rochester, New-York, for Northern New-York. 

B. J. BALL, Buffalo, N. Y., for Western New-York. 

J. B. CARR, Philadelphia, Pa. for Philadelphia and Delaware. 

J. ADAIR PLEASANTS, Richmond, Va., for Virginia, North and South ‘Carolina, etc. 
LEWIS, SPENCER & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, for Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, etc. 

GEO. N. REYNOLDS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for Wisconsin, 

LANDERS & Co., San Francisco, for the Pacific Coast. 

W. NISBET & Co., St. Louis, for Missouri. 
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NEW-ENGLAND 


Atutual Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON. 


Branch Office, 110 Broadway, New-York. 





Directors in Boston. 





SEWELL TAPPAN, HOMER BARTLETT, 

MARSHALL P. WILDER, FRANCIS C. LOWELL, 

JAMES 8S. AMORY, DWIGHT FOSTER, 

CHARLES HUBBARD, JAMES STURGIS, 

GEORGE H. FOLGER, BENJ. F. STEVENS. 
BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, 

President. Secretary. 

Accumulation, - - - - $7,000,000 


Distribution of Surplus in 23 yrs. $3,000,000 
Losses Paid in 23 Years, $3,200,000. 


> 


' 
' 
t 


Policies of all descriptions are issued by this Company. 
Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, and payable as the pre- 
miums fall due. 


Printed documents pertaining to the subject, together with the report of the 
Company for the past year, and tables of premiums, supplied gratis, or for- 
warded free of expense, by addressing 


SAMUEL S. STEVENS. 


AGENT AND ATTORNEY FOR THE COMPANY, 
No. 110 BROADWAY, cor. of Pine St., 
NEW-YORK CITY. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 





Wasuineton, March 13, 1869. 


Wuenreas, By satisfactory evidence presented to the undersigned, it has been 
made to appear that 


“THE UNION SQUARE NATIONAL BANK” 


of the City of New-York, in the City of New-York, in the County of New-York, and 
State of New-York, has been duly organized under and according to the require- 
ments of the Act of Congress entitled “An Act to provide a National Currency 
secured by a pledge of UNITED STATES BONDS, and to provide for the circular 
tion and redemption thereof,” approved June 3, 1864, and has complied with ALL 
the provisions of said Act required to be complied with before commencing the 
business of Banking under said Act: 


Now, therefore, I, Hiland R. Hulberd, Comptroller of the Currency, do hereby 
certify that THE UNION SQUARE NATIONAL BANK, of the CITY OF 
NEW-YORK, in the City of New-York, in the Coynty of New-York, and State of 
New-York, is authorized to commence the busines#Of Banking under the Act afore- 
said, 


In testimony whereof, witness my hand and seal of office, this thirteenth day of 
March, 1869. 


HILAND R. HULBERD, 


Comptroller of the Currency. 
[L. 8.] 
No. 1,691, 
Treasury Department. 


. 
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STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Pheenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


For tur Year Enpine January Ist, 1869. 


—— e@0e« —— 

Premiums received during year......c...c..sesssseececeecees $1,743,173 85 

Interest received Guring YeP.... 2.00... cccccccccccccccccces 187,660 19 ——_—_—_—___—__- 
Dotal Tasamnd FoF URS FOR. 062. ccccccccccccccccccovcccee $1,930,833 54 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid claims by death on 87 policies . .............seeeseeees $166,950 66 

Paid commissions and salaries to agents............. ....e 229.575 51 

Paid dividends, and for | armas ee 148,570 75 

Paid physicians’ fees, salaries, taxes, printing, postage, and all 

ee Se canicnvedses + sevreusbeanenvotetenssnescese 113,322 92. ——_——_—_____- 
‘otal Expenditures during SG cieccasetwasdtaetansane $658,419 84 
ASSETS. 

I i caisndnbesedianntnchenianionr sexs ibns $764,900 00 

Bank stocks and railroad bonds ...........2. scosscscecseece 213,150 00 

U. S. Registered and State bonds........ ccccccccccscccccece 198,565 00 

Hartford City Gas Light company stock.................se0 8,925 00 

Loans on collateral security..............ssceeeecceeceeesees 28,442 58 

Bills receivable, amply secured..............cseccccceccccece 1,898,624 00 

Furniture in home and bramch office... .............+2.0-005 12,654 83 

OS OS eae 195,624 53 

Accrued interest and deferred premiums..................... 86,778 71 

Amount in the hands of agents, and in course of transmission 256,365 53 ——————_—_ 
Total assets of the Company...................... +++: $3,664,060 18 

Number of policies issued during the year. . ............. 

Amount insured during the year. ................csseeeceees $22,523, 0 ee 
Total amount of losses paid................cesceeccces 700,625 00 


—_—= > »____ 


Table of Comparisons of the Business of 1866, 67 &’68, 









OF THE 
gall iisanniiibiebinianias 
Number of policies issued in 1866.. .... | Income in = 607 
po = ” | SSeS 867... 1,179,044 23 
- ” ” cae ses $529 = 1903 ; 1,930,833 00 
Increase of 1867 over 1866— 41 per cent. Increase of 1867 over 1866— 88 per cent. 
. 1868 “ 1866-100 “ - 1868 “ 1866-128 “ 
Amount insured in 1866........... $9,137, = Assets in = hiaebbdeerewennns $1,457,314 95 
psa = / SES '' j_ 2 ee 2'218'344 29 
a ad er 22,523,549 * 1968 occccceeccroocccs 3,664,060 18 
Increase of 1867 over 1866— 67 per cent. | Increase of 1867 over 1866— 52 per cent. 
. 1368 “ 1866-146 “ * 1868 “ 1866-151 “* 
I i SE CRI, occ ccccccedcesnccgneseccsosecs $120,790 23 
ee i xivncnknntaceve-dteveaccinddesaaseeneones 107,700 00 ————_—___—_ 
Received for interest over losses Bsketssseescenmeeenanaes $13,099 23 
Received from interest in 1868..... ad " . . $187,660 19 
POINTE ins «> 0d sacareapnncceasence ® .950 66 ————_——_—_ 
Received for interest over losses REA SEE Re 20,709 53 
$33,808 76 
; E. FESSENDEN, 
J. F. BURNS, Secretary. . President. 
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Charter Oak Life Insurance €o., 


JIARTFOR D, fonn. 








Assets, April, 1868, $4,115,932.57 
Annual Income, over . 2,500,000.00 





ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. DIVIDENDS GUARANTEED. 





Policies Issued, over 31,000. Losses Paid, $1,449,696.52. 
Dividends Paid, over $1,109,418.89., 





Those intending to obtain Insurance, are urged to consult our Agents, and 
examine the merits of this Company. 


JAMES C. WALKLEY, President. S. J. BESTOR, Assistant Secretary. 


NOYES S. PALMER, Vice-President. HENRY M. PALMER, Supt. of Agencies. 
S. H. WHITE, Secretary. L. W. MEECH, Mathematician. 


J.T. POMPILLY;, Genl, Ag’t for New York City and Brooklyn, 
Office, 151 Broadway, New-York. 





Office of Assistant Quartermaster General, 


Cor. or Houston anp GREENE STREETS, 


New-Yors Crry, Margjiji9,1sos. 


SEALED PROPOSALS IN DUPLICATE, 


with a copy of this advertisement attached to each, are invited, and will be re- 
ceived at this Office until 12 o’clock u. WED®ESDAY, the 3ist inst., for the 
erection of a frame Hospital Building at Fort Adams, Newport, R. I. 

Plans and specifications of the work can be seen at this Office; also, at the 
Office of the Acting Assistant Quartermaster at Fort Adams. 

Bidders must state the time within which they will complete the work, and 
will be required to*give sureties in the sum of one-half the amount involved for the 
faithful compliance with agreement. 

The Government reserves the right to reject any or all proposals. 

Proper blanks for proposals can be had upon application at this Office and at 
Fort Adams. , 

Payment will be made when the work is completed, or as soon thereafter as the 
Department is in funds for the purpose. 

Proposals should be indorsed,‘‘ Proposals for Hospital at Fort Adams, R, I.,”’ 
and addressed to the undersigned. 

RUFUS INGALLS, 
Brevet Maj. General, Asst. Q. M. General. 
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A= TNA INSURANCE CO., 


INCORPORATED 1819. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000.00. 


Losses Paid in 50 Years, - $24,000,000.00 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1869, 


(At Market value,) 





Cash in hand and in Bank..... éctbuaneawee «++ - $592,629 57 
BE SN ches ev enascceenns eneearanwn coos 258,319 14 
Mortgnee Bens... ccccccececesccces chen kucenaes 894,700 00 
i cictaebn ees eenepaeediaeees cannes 1,307,330 00 
United States, State, and City Stock, and other Pub- 
lic Securities. ......0.00. ieeneee ieee wage 2,102,953 00 
a snccininions Le 
LIABILITIES. 
Claims not due, and unadjusted........ ..... . «- $289,553 98 





_— 
> 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 


Wm, B. CLARK, Ass’t Sec’y. J. GOODNOW, Sec’y. 
E. J. BASSETT, GeneraL AGENT. 4 % ASCO, ’ } Sprciat AGENTS. 





THIRTY-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 


Safest and Cheapest System of Insurance. 
STATEMENT OF THE 


NGTON INSURANCE CoO.,, 


17? Broadway, corner of Maiden Lane. 
New-York, Fes. 6th, 1869. 
Cash Capital, = = = $400,000. 


ASSETS, FEB. list, 1869. 
U. 8., State, City and other Stocks, (market value,) $485, 559 2 00 





WA 





Bond: is and Mortgages unbidandetininssdenkaebehenioiei 89,4 
ete et RT SE $8550 0o 
ae a a ee 49,111 54 
IN. |. 5 wnicen packbanonuendenenieeanncacter 8,069 37 
av nniudes ce cuanssadousesabncecsecenenes- a40s 38,988 42 
$767,129 83 83 
I stn ina ccesilataaciea - 16,129 83 
ND I I 4.5 cravcrenittiescuaiennnensebenaiien $751,000 00 


A Dividend of (7) Seven per cent is this day declared payable on demand, in Casn, to 
Stockholders. 

Also, an Interest Dividend of (6) Six per cent on outstanding Scrip payable First of 
April, in Casu. 

Also, a Scrip Dividend of (45) Forty-Five per cent on the earned premiums of Policics 
entitled to participate in the profits for the year ending 3ist January, 1869. 
The Scrip will be ready for delivery on and after the First of April next. 


Fifty per cent of the Scrip of 1863 will be redeemed on the First of April next, from 
which date interest thereon will cease. 
GEO. C. SATTERLEE, President. HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 
WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. WM. A. SCOTT, Assistant Secretary. 
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NEW-JERSEY, CAMDEN AND AMBOY, 


AND 





PHILADELPHIA AND TRENTON RAILROADS. 





GREAT THROUGH-LINE WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS 


TO 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, 


AND THE WEST. 





FOR PHILADELPHIA: 


Leave foot of Cortlandt Street at 7and 10 A.M., 12.30, 1, 4,96, 6.30 and 
12 P.M. 
Leave Pier No. 1, N. B., at 6.30 A.M. and2 P.M. 





FOR BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON. 
Leave foot of Cortlandt Street at 8.40 A.M., 12.30 and 8,30 P.M. 





FOR PITTSBURGH, CHICAGO AND CINCINNATI. 


Leave foot of Cortlandt Street at 8.40 A.M.,5 and 9 P.M. 


WILLIAM H. CGATZMER, Agent, 


C. and A. R. R. and Tr. Co. 
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Continental Life Insurance Go. 


NEW-Y ORK. 
Office, No. 26 Nassau Street, corner of Cedar. 
DIRECTORS. OFFICERS. 





James B. CotGaTE 
of Trevor & "Colgate, 


President, 


nates. Justus LAWRENCE. 
Cc. M.D 
late Sencie of State. 
Justus LAWRENCE, Vice-President, 
President. 


G. H. Screven, G. H. Scripner. 
Vice-President 


Josernu T. SANGER, 
Merchant, No. 45 Liber- 
ty Street. 


M. B. Wynkoop, 
of Wynkoop & Hallen- 
beck, 113 Fulton Street. 


Rev. H. C. Fisn, D.D., 
Newark, N. J. 


RicwHarp W. Bocart, 
of O. M. Bogart & Co., 
Bankers. 


Lutuer W. Frost, - 
New-York. ‘ E. D, WHeEter, M.D. 


Profits of the Company Annually Divided. 


ONE THIRD OF THE PREMIUM MAY REMAIN 
UNPAID AS A LOAN. 


NO NOTES REQUIRED. 


Secretary, 


J. P. RoGERS. 


Actuary, 
R. C. Frost. 





Medical Examiner, 


Policies Non-Forfeitable. 





THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE ALLOWED IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS, 





INSURED MAY TRAVEL IN ANY PART OF THE 
WORLD WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


Policies Issued, - - = = = 12,600 
Assets, - = = = = = $2,800,000 
Dividend Declared Jan. 30, 69, 40 per cent. 
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AMERICAN TONTINE 
Life and Savings Insurance Co. 


149 PROADWAY, New-York. 
CORNER LIBERTY STREET. 





WILLIAM H. LUDLOW, President. ROBERT M. STRATTON, Vice-President. 
HENRY SNYDER, Secretary. PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Actuary. 
JOHN N. WHITING, Counsel. FOSTER & THOMSON, Solicitors. 

CHARLES McMILLAN, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
E. F. EMERY, General Agent. 


DIRECTORS. 
SE I: SE nnd civecsschseeaceneiniteakenenene President, No. 149 Broadway. 
pS er Vice-President, No. 149 Broadway. 
Oh re sabibpictteteinel of Willets & Co., No. 303 Pearl St. 
ES Si I cvcwcibedssetas eeemeunanal of Brown Bros. & Co., No. 59 Wall St. 
SEA BAe ci ccvenccccseccscesseed of Thorne, Watson & Co., No. 18 Ferry St. 
EE Ble Ee cécccspcenccenscesnesevnna Attorney and Counsellor, No. 70 Wall St. 
EE CE ncéccnnctddenashtcctnnesbed of Robert Schell & Co., No. 21 Maiden Lane. 
i ED Scutdannaeniwiennicons .....0f J. Seymour & Co. Nos. 9 and 11 Nassau St. 
ee I ns cccrnonsonsentesnecvetnsevenen No. 23 West Twenty-Fourth St. 
ee EY Ss oi nccenudscsavessccseccess of Foster & Thomson, No. 69 Wall St. 
J. WILSON STRATTON....... Treasurer of the Novelty Iron Works, No. 111 Broadway. 
te, CR ceddncecndsveccnewed of Cooper, Fellows & Co., Ni iden Lane. 
R. LENOX KENNEDY........ Vice-President of the Bank of Commerce, assau St. 
, BE ovccustcovethbesdcessencsseawesebasnanans Banker, 1 Street. 
I Bibi ccnbn<sncnensacianasenanecs of John Caswell & Co., Front St. 
EDWARD HAIGHT....... Pres*t Nat’l Bank of the Commonwealth, Cor. Nassau and Pine. 
Ne ls Is sic cceccceceeseccccsnesses (uihieheeenaaKene No. 237 Broadway. 
I sc cncaiatedic sndnesecanes hesesisadeehieemarneanse 242 Water St. 
EE a. cbdnteaaseeininéiensenceteuaveeetsseuendasanceeia No. 63 Wall St. 
EY Ue. ns cnsgccdanseewsuadcesaeeiauel of P. W. Engs & Sons, No. 131 Front St. 
SE Bs ac tndctsccevcsssesanceeenes é0es of Brown Bros. & Co., No. 59 Wall St. 
Ey is. I 6's es tencseccaccccessnassans ednquse Merchant, No. 30 Broadway. 
iy ee errr of Elijah T. Brown & Co., No. 41 Spruce St. 
DERRARE ©. TEES. 0c ccescessosccocssess of Cooper, Hewitt & Co., No. 17 Burling Slip. 


IMPORTANT NEW FEATURES IN DIVIDENDS 
AND MODES OF INSURANCE. 


All kinds of Non-Forfeiting Life and Endowment Policies issued ; also, Temporary In- 
surance and Deferred Annuity Joint Life and Loan Redemption Policies and Annuities. 
Policies Incontestable. Liberal Modes of Payment of Premiums. 


Low yet Safe Rates of Insurance. Liberty to Travel. 
Thirty Days’ Grace on Renewals. Prompt Payment of Losses. 
Economy in Expenses. Loans on Policies. 


Annual Dividends on Contribution Plan. 
No Extra Charge for Policy, Stamps, or Medical Examination. No Extra Charge for 
Army and Navy Officers. No Extra Charge for Captains and Officers of first-class Steamships 


and Sailing Vessels. No Extra Charge for Railroad Conductors. 
: 
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CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 








THE 


National Park Bank, 


OF 


NEW-YORK. 


W. H. KITCHEN, President. 


Surplus, $1,400,000. 


J. L. WORTH, Cashier. 





This Bank offers its services to Banks, Bankers, Incorporations, 
Merchants, and individuals generally, as their Fiscal Agents in 
New-York for the transaction of all ordinary banking business, 


including the buying and selling of Government and other 
securities. 





With one or more correspondents in every city in the Union, 


its facilities for the making of collections are unrivalled, and its 
terms extremely favorable. 
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Office of the Mercantile Mutual Insurance Company, 


No. 35 Wall Street, New-York, January 23, 1869. 


The following statement of the affairs of the Company on the 31st December, 1868, is submit- 
ted in accordance with the provisions of the charter: 


Amount of Premiums not marked off December 31st, 1867...........0.-.0cceccte ee $361,858 56 
ae on Policies issued from January 1st to December 31st, 1868 hiashen 1, 151,421 90 











Besad Prromateee. occcccccccccccccece cnncestiemteiumesead $1,5 13.280 46 
Amount of Premiums marked off as earned December 31st, 1865..................-. $,1171,596 63 
Less Returns of Premium......... bia eiai wie hitiok teenuetdgencuns +tBaviercseotass 98,678 23 
EE SE DOIN hie cctcctiniatasesiicnresekeade $1,072,918 40 
Paid during same Period : 
Losses, (less salvages,) Reinsurance, and Expenses, including estimate of Losse 
Ob Fab QOOHTUMENEE, .occccccccccceccecerces Rebeenceseoenenretecaes 754,624 47 
Earnings for the Vear’........c0.ceccecseeee pidtdeadieaoues $318,293 93 
Cash paid to Stockholders for Interest in July.................--e000- $40,426 45 
Cash paid to dealers as an equivalent for the Scrip Dividend of Mutual. 
ci danek nics tinsebeeentesansnbedsckbetonemeawereset 116,125 83 


The Company has the following Assets : 
United States, State, City, and other Stocks............... Kania eaeniana amd $367,800 00 
Loans on Stocks and other Securities 





Ree Cees Owns CONSE CECE ters Sees SUOEteses eSeeKs 47,950 00 
OE EES ERE ECS ESLER ELS ene 90/384 14 
ee ee DL. orci eatne Obbedeeenteenescesdeuanan 46,172 29 
Interest and Dividends due and not collected... .........000.ccce cece cecceeceeces 6,748 83 
Security Notes, not to be used in payment of Premiums, but liable for Losses in 

the same manner as Capital Stock. 0.0... secccccccccocccccccccccccccocece 800,000 00 
Bills Receivable and Premiums due in Cash or Notes. . 613,355 40 
Scrip, Salvages, and Sundry Claims due the Company 67, ,011 70 





$1,539,422 36 

The Board of Trustees have resolved to pay to the Stockholders an interest Dividend of Three 
and a half per cent. free of Government Tax, on and after Monday, February 1st. 

ELLWOOD WALTER, President, = ANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d Vice-President. 

ARCH, G, MON TGOMERY, an. Vice-Pres, | . J. DESPA RD, Secretary. 








Avnickerbocker # 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 





HOME DISTRICT, 


COMPRISING THE 
STATES OF NEW-YORK, NEW-JERSEY, RHODE 
ISLAND AND CONNECTICUT. 





Hf, LASSING, Sup’t of Agencies, 


No. 161 Broapway, New-York. 
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SECURITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


119 Broapway, New-York. 
January ist, 1669. 
Capital, . ‘ s. 6 $1,000,000 00 
Surplus, ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 706,611 91 


Total Assets, , ‘ , $1,706,611 91 
Liabilities, $119,231 03 








A. F. HASTINGS, Presipent. 
W. B. BUCKHOUT, Vicz-Pres’r. 
Frank W. Batiarp, Seretary. 
Natuan Harper, Ass’t. Sec’y. 





Fire and Inland Insurance at Lowest Rates. 


HUGH B. JACKSON, 
GROCER, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


Wines, Teas, Groceries, Fruits. 


SAUCES, CONDIMENTS, 





J ABLE AND JiousEHOLD ARTICLES, 


etc., etc., etc., 


192 Fifth Avenue, (Madison Square,) 
NEW-YORK. 
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THE 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


A LITERARY AND CRITICAL JOURNAL OF THE FIRST CLASS ; 
EACH NUMBER CONTAINING OVER 20 PAGES. PUBLISHED 
IN MARCH, JUNE, SEPTEMBER, AND DECEMBER. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


EDWARD I. SEARS. LL.D., Editor, Proprietor, and Founder. 





> 


The liberal patronage extended to us, even during the gloomiest period of the late rebe!- 
lion, and which has been steadily increasing since the restoration of peace, affords us the 
most gratifying proof that, in subjecting to fearless and searching criticism whatever has a 
tendency to vitiate the public taste, and exposing charlatanism of all kinds, we enjoy the ap- 
probation of the educated and enlightened in all parts of the country. 


Nor have we to rely on mere inference. Were we to avail ourselves of private letters 
emphatically commending our course, we could fill an octavo volume with the briefest ex- 
tracts from those of distinguished men and women, including authors, artists, lawyers, dis- 
tinguished church dignitaries of different denominations, chancellors and professors of co}- 
leges, principals of academies, seminaries and schools, We assure all who have thus en- 
couraged us that we will exert ourselves more and more in the future to merit their confi- 
dence and esteem. 


While it affords none more pleasure to do justice to the merits of good books, we shall 
continue to criticise those of the opposite character. A notice in a paper, which must 
necessarily be brief, may be more appreciative than the character of the work noticed 
deserves, and yet not imply any dishonesty or bad faith on the part of the editor ; but ifa 
Quarterly does not make some attempt to separate the wheat from the chaff, but praises 
every book it notices, it is simply a pufing machine and not a Review. We do not make 
this remark with the view of depreciating any other journal, or finding fault with the manner 
in which it is conducted, but simply to show that, if our criticisms sometimes seem harsh, 
it is not because we are actuated by personal feeling against any one. In proof of this our 
readers will bear us testimony that under no circumstances have we ever made any attack 
on private character; that if we have denounced men of all grades, parties and sects, we 
have, in every instance, confined ourselves to their public acts; nor shall we do any thing 
different in the future. 


All subjects of public interest will continue to be fully and fearlessly discussed in the 
Review, but without impugning anybody's religious creed. As long as we have control of 
its pages. we shall oppose bigotry and intolerance, whether Protestant or Catholic. Talent 
and culture will always be welcome to its pages, and, as much as possible, encouraged. 


‘a 


4 


’ 
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E.lucation in every form, including art and science, will receive prominent and friendly 
attention ; and whatever seems calculated to retard or vitiate it, whether under the name of 
a text-book, a painting, a seminary, a gallery, or a college, will be subjected to fearless, but 
fair and temperate, criticism. 


Jit: loins 
Pp Goins 





While aiming at being justice as far as possible to what every 
nationality has contributed to civilization and human progress—the NaTIonaL REvIeEw is 
decidedly American in feeling and sympathies, and unalterably attached to our free institu- 
tions. But far from being the organ of any party or sect—while disclaiming to be either 
partisan or sectarian—we shall continue to treat the individuals of all parties or sects, accord- 
inz as their public conduct may seem to us to merit. In short, no pains or expense will be 
spared to render the work worthy of the character assigned to it by the leading organs of 
public opinion at home and abroad—namely, ** The best of American Reviews.” 





Extracts from Leading Journals, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 
—— 


This journal supports creditably the criti- | hardihood; but this makes his Review worth 











al ability of New-York, and often contains | 


papers that would make a sensation if they 
appeared in some medium of longer tradition- 
al reputation.—New- York Daily Times. 

Il [the Editor) a mérité l’estime de nos 
savans par d’importans travaux comme crit- 
ique sur la haute education, aussi bien que la 
littérature.—Jndependance Belge, Brussels. 

It is at once the most learned, most brilliant 
and most attractive of all their (the Ameri- 
can) periodicals.—London Spectator. 


Its articles are of the first order for vigor, 
comprehensiveness, and ability. Its criti- 
cisms are keen, good tempered, and fearless. 
Literary charlatanism gets no mercy.—Na- 
tional Intelligencer. 

La clarté, l’ordre, la précision du style; ce 
que les Anglais appe'lent humour et, parfois, 
Vironie, sont les qualités que distinguent le 
National Quarterly Review, au-dessus de tout 
autre journal littéraire Americaine.—Le Pays, 
Paris. 

The most animated and vigorous of all our 
quarterlies, and will sustain a comparison 
with the best European publications of its 
class. The editor is a man of independent 
mind, who takes his position boldly, and 
maintains it with skill and courage, that 
seems sometimes to border on rashness and 





reading.— Boston Traveller. 


The National is an interesting and valuable 
review, and one that does honor to the spirit 
and scholarship of the country.-- Philadelphia 
North American. 


Aussi habile ecrivain que savant et inflexi- 
ble critique.—Paris Journal des Debits. 


While perusing its pages, we have been 
often struck with the sterling qualities of this 
periodical, which is an honor to our literature 
and a monument to our nationai reputation. 
The view is from the Protestant stand-point ; 
and yet it is, in almost every particular, just 
and teue, though entirely different from that 
usually taken by Protestant writers.—Balt, 
Catholic Mirror. 

We have been much interested in witness- 
ing the steady advance of this periodical. It 
combines great learning with vigor of style 
and fearless utterance.— Boston Journal. 

This Review certainly stands now at the 
head of American critical literature, and is so 
esteemed in Europe. It has fearlessly ex- 
posed charlatanism and quackery—whether 
in science, literature, insurance companies, 
phrenology, or medicine— Philadelphia Press. 

It certainly exhibits high culture and 


\ marked ability.—London Saturday Review. 
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We relish the incisive discussions which 
are a prominent feature in the Quarterly, of 
the “ sensation novels,” and the very dirty 
accompanying phase&@f publishers’ and crit- 
ics’ operations, and its energetic exposure of 
sundry impudent translations of French nov- 
els. The critical department is unusually 
full and careful, especially upon educational 
Its critical estimates of moral 
and literary merits and demerits are honest, 
clear, and almost always trustworthy.—New- 
York Independent. 


More than a year ago we ranked it with the 
best of our own Quarterlies, and it certainly 
has not lagged since in ability or vigor.--Lon- 
don Daily News. 


It is not often that we have a number ofa 
Quarterly so thoroughly readable and so gen- 
uinely true as this. There is not in it an 
article which fails to captivate the reader, 
and there are some, for which, in these days 
of cant sensationalism and nonsense, we can- 
not be too thankful. Those upon “‘ Interna- 
tional Courtesies,”” and the ‘“ President's 
Veto,” commend themselves to every thinker 
as just, and every patriot as needed by the 
times and people.—Providence Daily Post. 


It is creditable to our transatlantic friends 
to sustain a journal which, like the National 
Quarterly Review, possesses the courage to 
unmask false pretensions, and both the abil- 
ity and disposition to improve the public 
taste.—Hdinburgh Scotsman. 


The review of ‘‘ Our Quack Doctors and 
their Performances” is a cleverly written 
and scathing ewposé of the tricks by which 
_ medical impostors contrive to gull weak- 
minded and nervous people out of their 
money.—New- York Herald. 


Pour bien apprecier cet écrivain il faut le 
comparer a ses dévanciers dans la littérature 
critique Américaine, et jon verra quel pas 
immense qu’il fit faire.—Za Presse, Paris. 


We have seldom seen in any of the great 


quarterlies such a variety of ably written 
papers.— Providence Journal, 

This Review stands unrivalled in America 
for all that constitutes literary excellence. 
On no other work can we rely for a sound 
and impartial criticism on the leading works 
of the day.— Canadian Post. 


This work is well conducted, ably written, 
and more than all, interestingly useful. Eve- 
ry good citizen should desire to sustain it, for 
its healthful, moral spirit.— Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 


The Review is edited and largely written 
by an accomplished scholar and excellent 
critic, Edward I, Sears, LL.D, It has main- 
tained a character for solid excellence and 
air-minded criticism.— Cincinnati Commer- 
cial, 

This publication, to our taste, continues to 
sustain its character as the ablest, most in- 
dependent, most liberal and best adapted to 
popular progress among the American peo- 
ple, of all the Quarterlies published or re- 
published in the Union.—Portland Adver- 
tiser. 


The most amusing contribution is a keen 
satire, entitled, ‘* The Miraculous Element in 
our Periodicals,” which hits off the absurd 
practice of bringing out all our popular 
| monthlies some two or three weeks in ad- 
| vance of their date, and gravely discussing 
| the ‘* News of the Month,” when the narra- 
| tives are in type before the month has fairly 
commenced. This is a practice more honor- 
ed in the breach than the observance.—Piil- 
adelphia Age. 

Every one of these articles is brilliantly 
written, The editor, Dr. Sears, is an Irish 
Protestant. His Review proves intellect as 
fine as can be found, and candor as unre- 
stricted, by prejudiced limits, as the Catho- 
lic Church itself can require. Certainly, the 
Catholics, particularly the Irish Catholics, of 
this country, should well support a publica- 
tion which is thus distinguished.—Philadel- 
| phia Catholic Universe. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


t@ The following list includes only those whose contributions 
have attracted attention. 








Contributors. Titles of Articles. 
ADLER, Dr. G. J., New-York........ William Von Humboldt as a Comparative Philologist. 
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“*. SHORT LINE ROUTE 


BETWEEN THE | 


EAST anon WEST. 


Running Cars Without Change 





BETWEEN 


NEW-YORK and 
CRESTLINE, 
CHICAGO, :, 
COLUMBUS and 
CINCINNATI. 


THROUGH TIME BOTH EAST AND WEST 


BETWEEN 


New-York and Pittsburg, 17 hours. 
™ ‘* Cincinnati, 29 * 
” ‘« Chicago, . ie 
” “ Bete, . 46 ‘“ 


e+e 


The arrangement of Sleeping-Cars by this and connecting roads is such 
as to afford the utmost convenience to passengers. They run from Supper to 
Breakfast Stations, passing intervening connecting points without change 
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——— 


i=? ASK FOR TICKETS BY PITTSBURG. 


For sale in all principal Railroad Ticket Offices throughout the country. 


HENRY W. GWINNER, EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


General Passenger Agent, General Superintendent, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘Altoona, Pa. 














THE 


NEW YORK HOTEL 
Broadway, 


ae 
(OCCUPYING THE WHOLE BLOCK,) 


Between Washington Place and Waverly Place, 


NEW-YORK. 


——eee a 


AMID all the modifications which the public taste has undergone, and all 
the materiel improvements that have been made during the last ten years, 
this favorite House has continued to maintain its reputation, as occupying the 


highest rank among American hotels. 


Its situation combines many advantages both for strangers visiting the 
city, and for citizens occupied in business, and wishing to avoid the annoy- 
ances of housekeeping. 

The Astor and Mercantile Libraries, and the Cooper Institute, are in the 
immediate vicinity of the Hotel; on the other side, the University of New 
York, Washington Parade Ground, and the Fifth-Avenue are equally con- 


venient. 


The table is always supplied with every luxury which one of the richest 
markets in the world can afford. In short, no pains nor expense are spared 
by the undersigned to contribute to the comfort of their guests, and at the 
same time make them feel perfectly at home, without the apprehension that 


they will be required to conform to any needless “regulations.” 


That these various advantages are appreciated by our-patrons is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that thére are several families now at the New-York Hotel 


who have boarded at it for periods varying from seven to fifteen years. 


Although few first-class hotels in the world enjoy a larger patronage than 
the New-York, the proprietors always mahagé to reserve a few superior 
suites of rooms for families or individuals requiring special accommodations ; 


™ otherwise it would be useless to make any announcement like the present. 


. 


D. M. HILDRETH & CO.. 


Proprietors. 














To Contributors. : 


All articles should be received at least a month Before the day of publigation = 
Contributions from all parts are equally welcome ; they will be accepted or rejected solely 
according to their merits or demerits, their suitableness or unsuitableness. 
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FOR THE 
Mational Quarterly WMeview. 
Th> Review may be had of the following Agents: 


NEew-YorkK.—New-York, Sinclair Tousey, General Agent, 121 Nassau Street. Rochester, 
D M. Dewey. Buffalo, J. 8. Hawks. Troy, 8. T.  syt. 

ConNeEcTiIcUT,—New-Haven, J. H. Pease. Hartford, ¥. A. cown. 

District oF CotumB1A.—Washington, Taylor & Maury. 

[LLINo1s.—Chicago, John R. Walsh. 

KentTucky.—Louisville, J, W. Clarke gnd F. A. Crimp. 

Marne.—Portland, Georgé R. Dennis £ Brother. Augu:ta, Edward Fenno 

PENNSYLYANIA.— Philadelphia, James K. Simon, 33 Souta Sixth Street, General Agent for 
Pennsylvania. Pittsburg, Kay & Co. 

BritisH AMERIcA.—Kingston, C. W., T.W. Robinson. Montreal, B. Dawson & Son. Que- 
bec, P. Sinclair. St. Johns, N. B., J. & A. McMillan. Halifax, E. G. Fuller. 
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Chapin, Birdsever & Co. Lowell, B, C. Sargent. 
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